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TO THE READER. 



In presentiiig to the Public a rapid history 
of the Conquests of ^eru, and the deeds of 
the brpthers Pizarro, "I need -scarcely ob* 
serve, that I have been guided by the same 
principle of impartiality which directed me 
in the composition of the Life of Hernan 
Cortes. The present volume may be con- 
sidered a sequel to that publication; and, 
both together, it is presumed, will aSord a 
competent account of the extraordinary, as 
well as interesting events, that characterized 
the discovery and reduction of the New 
World. I have again carefully examined 
contemporary historians, and have awarded 
to the acts of Pizarro and his brothers that 
degree of blame or praise which I consider- 
ed properly due. 



vi TO THE READER. 

If, in compiling these volumes, I have in 
any instance erred, I can only assert that 
the fault has been unintentional; that no 
consideration of country has influenced me, 
and that the feelings of the Spaniard have 
been carefully subdued while performing the 
duties of the historian. 

Telesforo de Trueba t Cosio. 
London^ October 1, 1830. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The empire of Peni, when the Spaniards iaraded 
it, possessed an extent of territories so vast as to 
exdte wonder and snrpriae* It stretched no lees 
than fifteen bnndred miles from north to south 
along the Pacific Ooiean. .In the infancy of its 
state these r^^ions shared the fate of the other 
Coontries in the New World, Converted into nn- 
menrad and wandering tribes of rude savages, and 
strangers to the most simple operations of indnstry, 
the first inhabitants, according to the aocoonts re- 
ceived, must have been amongst the most nncivi- 
lised people of America. They used to roam in a 
state of nudity amidst the thickets and impervious 
woods which covered the land, resembling, in their 
manner of life, more the members of the brute 
creation, than rational beings belonging to the hu* 
manspeciesk They were totally unac^pudnted with 
the use of 'the products of the country, fiuther 
than the satisfying of present want ; nor had they 
the most remote idea of the principles of right and 
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wroog« The enjoyment of aniinal life was the 
honndary of their thoughts, and to procure food 
the utmost limit of their desires. In this deplo- 
rable state, they continued for many ages ; nM 
did the constant suflFering, and extraordinary de- 
privation to which they were subjected, eyer ar 
waken a thought .or excite a wish towards the 
improvement of their lot. 

A singular and not uninteresting legend is con- 
nected mth the origin ef a more civilised syatem 
^ things Msong the Petuviansk The maDiier m 
which, they, account for the dawaof civUiaatioa is 
as fimciful and iogeniona as that of any o^r aar 
tion in « sinular state. It is relaledy that onedaj 
a wmdenng horde of the natives w^e aeeosted on 
the hooden of the Lake Tiliaea, by two bemga^ 
jHde aadfiHBaley ol aaperioraspeely and wearing 
4aoeiit attke« Ilieae siogidar persons announced 
-Ae m se l v gs 4is chfldren of the Sun, and to be con»- 
•miaBionad by that celestial power to improFennd 
-civilina the country*. .They deebred that the gfeat 
Jumtaary of diiy beheld with conipaBsion the wnteb- 
led state to whkh the natives wGeve condemned 'by 
ihek ignorance, and lhat» if they would impUdt- 
ly follow instmctioDy the ceni£nt8 of their Uvus 
vtonld be conaidefably incnased^^ The saivagiss^ 
in their simplieity, listened wit^ pibloand napect 
to thn wofds of the o i yp a ce d measeBgeis from the 
iSnn^ 9nd n«n easily indneed to pi«niis» obeA- 
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ence, in: foUomng the precepts ineiilGftted foi? thmr 
improveneiit* SHpentitiiw, iathis cese, powers 
hUy aided the viewB of Imnantty ; for the on* 
tiv«8» really coaeeiving those superior beings to^ b^ 
efaildnya .of > the Soiii be^un to assemble in wuioiia 
9HMips» and followed them to Cnxcoy where thef 
fannded the firat establishment in the coontry at 
all resemUing a town. The inbnt colony* how* 
ever, by the nnwearii^ exertiomi of the new le^ 
pdatenB, effioiently seeoaded by the people who 
had placed themselT#» ondar their role, soon be- 
gan to wear a prospeaoos aspect, antU it gradnaHy 
giev in dtant and impwtaaoe so as> to constitate 
a eonaidenlde city. 

- Manco Capac and Mama OeoUo^ perceiving the 
fevoorableresalti which ftfaeireffiDrtis towards 9me« 
HemtiBg ^ lot: of the Pemviaasf bad brongbl 
forth, now devoted lAidr- whole caveer tori»eseoota 
sa enterprise aosoecessftiHy began* SetderS'iQdc* 
ed frotttrovery part ; and^ aa every one perceived 
die advaatsges of the new order of lliingiiy it wae 
Be dificak matter to persoade theas sim^ sa* 
nges to pay tiiat blind dMianoe to.their instmih 
ton which wsa indispensable to the aceomplitdir 
msnt of the' desired effict..' Mianeo Ga)>aa Inslsni^tr 
sd th^ LadBaoa in the vaeliil anta, ttid g«(ve tkofio 
radimeirbs^of indnatry necessary to the comforts of 
ssdal.lUe. 'HeinstractedhiasdijedB inhnsban^ 
ry^ whSit Muu/Oedllo taaghl Ihe women tb spin. 
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and olher occopations proper to the sax. .The 
prosperity which attended the nativesy who had 
fttoged themselves loider the authority of the fint 
Inca of Perui Mmco Capac, indaeed such iiiiin* 
hers to abandon their wandering tires in faronr of 
a more cirilia^ed order of things, that it was soon 
found expedient to bnild other towns ; and no lesa 
than thirteen started np, in a short period of tinner 
to- the ^ast of Cnaco, and thirty to the west* 

The Inca did not timit his exertions to teaeUng 
the natives how they might improve the eomforta 
of animal life, hnt endeavoured to establish a le* 
gislation in accordance with their present sti^, 
and adapted to their capacities. He made several 
hwBf simple and compnAenstble to alU mid at- 
tached punishments to the violators of them. As 
the goods of the earth, as well as the prodace of 
indnstry, were held in common by all, the inatitu* 
tion of private property not being known, the laws 
necessary to its protection were alike saperflooos* 
The various productions were kept in large pabtic 
magazines, and portioned ont to every oae accord- 
iiig to his necessities. Bat the Inca framed laws 
which he conridered indispensable to the prospe- 
rity of his inftmt state. He established the rites 
of marriage, and ordered that no one sheidd have 
more than one wife, advising, at the same time, 
the Indiana to marry wiihm their own kindred, 
4bat the femilies shoald aot be. confoaaded* As» 
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10 ibe ntdenen af the flarage life, the greetest U» 
eentioQMiesS'Of maQiien pifeyails, and no reatraint is 
put upon the passionsy the leca foimd it indispen- 
aahle fee pay epeeial attention to this eyil, and he 
acoovdingly ordained that the crime of adolteiy 
nhoiild be punished with death. He was also vety 
earefal in duwcting the thonghts of his subjects to« 
wards Uie purposes of religion. He told them, that^ 
as the dispenserof all the goods of the earth, the great* 
est veneration should be paid to the Sun ; and that 
this afaoald be evinced on all occasioas, by the sin* 
eerity of the worship paid to the dmty. He cau* 
Bed a religious community to be formed of virg^ 
devoted to Uie Sun. A building was erected for 
them, and the iostitation was to.be put in full vi- 
gour, as soon as there were « sufficient number of 
maidens of the royal uid celestial descent. 
f The Inca Manco Capac continued to x^gn b 
prosperity for the space of thirty ^nr forty yearn, 
respeeted by his subfects, and- blindly obeyed with 
^t sort of superstitious deference which his sup* 
posed heavenly origin was calculated to* inspire* 
When he perceived his end approaching, he called 
round Inm hia prindpal snbjeets, and delivered « 
long hanmgue, earnestly conjuring them to observe 
with scrupidous care the; instruetloos which he 
had ^ven them^ and the laws whif^ he had made 
lor their own .welfare and prosperity. I^e abe 
(called h» son aBdiuccesMCto libn^ aodrga^re lufli 
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pmdeiit and kind advice aa t9 liie msm^ iir wbidr 
fae was tocondiict himtelfy aoaa toinsvredie gebd of 
hia people andiiia own. Above all tfamga, he was 
particttlarlf eainest on the anbject of the veneradon; 
to be paid to the Son and Moon; and commaiid'it 
ed him to be imperiooa in ejaxHang the respefift 
dne to the Incaa, aa inrimalely connectad with 
their retigiona notion*. The old Inca then diedi 
lespected and lamented by his people^ and waa. 
dncceeded by his son, Sinchi Roca. Thia prinee 
waa of awariike diqioaition, and extended conai'* 
derably, by conquest, the temtonea left him by 
his predecessor. 

The kingdom founded by Moneo Capac conti« 
nned to flourish ; the population increaaed ; the 
ana of social lila beoaae giaduaHy better under- 
stood and appreciated ; and the Peruvians pva* 
gressivdy assumed that aspect which entitled them 
to be consideved as the most cinlized nation m 
the New Woidd* It was gerenied by a snecea* 
sion of twelve aoveieignay wheae efforts were sue* 
ceasf nlly employed in impeoiring and extending 
their jurisdiotioo. Hetana Capac, the twelfth Inca 
from the isundatien of 4he empirei waa a prince of 
gseat abiHtiaB, and no less dialingmshed by bis vir* 
toe» in peace dian hia military poweis. He con* 
querad the >nurt.kuigdom of Quito; but hiaaduevvf 
ttvents, though glomus at the .tune, proved, in ibe 
aefuely m aome meaanm tlie rain«f JBera; aa the 
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oifil vnur betilreeii Atalnalpa and Hnaaear, th^ 
tvo Ghildi»Q of the 4nGB^ greatly £M:ilitated the 
|WQgre88 of the Spanish anns in the emp^e, 

la eontemplaiting the chanuster, reli^o% and 
manoore of the PemwiBy a atrikiz^ differenee is 
Dbaenrabley when eonttaated with those of thf 
Maricana* The ianm wero aa rooMffkable fojr 
Ae attftneaB and kindnew of their diapoaition^ aa 
the iatfeer were aaled for their aaogniiiary and war- 
like temper. From the eatabliahm^nt of the mor 
nareby of the Licas, a complete revobition oc- 
curred in those .piaoes formerly inhabited by r«de 
Buragea ; and the change is no less to be dwett 
upon for itsbenefieial resnlta, than the diffienltiea 
wiiich seemed to rise in oppodtion to its aecemr 
pliafament* Aooordhi^ to Eaiher Valdefia, the nar 
tivea of those regions were aa inhuman aad fesof 
CMS in their primi^Te atate> aa in any other 
portioa of the New World. Their iddatry was 
as grosa and abaoffdy pwhaps more so, than that of 
the Mexicans. Indeed the rational fiftevlties seem^ 
ed to have had not the smallest development a* 
moag lliese savages ; for.«Yen in thek ecrors and 
memtrosities, they were guided by no iiftk of rear 
soning, or even animal mstinct, bnt seemed to he 
inflofliieed by the siiddmi effect afforded by a pre- 
sent object, 'or a passing feelmg of the momenta 
Hms,' a gigantic rock or a momitain, the sea m^ 
Amtf ierocioiis animals^ a tree or a flower, ba- 
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came, by tarns, the ol^eels of Aeir udoraltoii. 
Thus, the tribes on the eoast worshipped the sea 
and the whale, on account of their portentous bdAc; 
and the inland natires showed their vererenoe to 
mountains and feroeions beasts. There were also 
some nations, sndi as the Chirihiianas and Passavi, 
on the confines of Pent^ who had no form of wor« 
ahip whaterer ; who appeared to be infinenead by 
no feeUng either of hope or fear, and lived in every 
respect like the members of the brute craatioiu 
- Bnt the mythology of the Pemiians, howefer 
nonstrons, was not characterized by the martial 
spirit which marked that of the Mexicans ; and 
yet an eqnal degree of atrocity was exhibited in 
iim amnner of their oblations, as well as in the 
victims offered. Human sacrifices were comment 
and ^e method of patting the intended Tiotim 
to death, cmel and abominable. In the regions 
of Panama and Darien, which Valdera supposes 
to have been colonised and peopled by wandering 
tribes proceeding from the Mexican territories, the 
lOhabitaBts were perhaps the most barbarous with 
regard to these sacrifices. They used to take the 
victim, and, having tied him to a tne» completely 
naked, the memben and friends of the family who 
had taken the wretch prisoner theit assembled 
jfound Imn, and, with flint-kaivesj began to cut 
pieces from the most fleshy parts of the victtra. 
-They eat the flesh scareely without any prepara^ 
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tioo^ hat^y and ra na oo a ij ; and the olject of 
their botiid feaal beheld all the while the 
kg banqaety until he gradually amik writ 
under protracted torture. At these fiightfnl re- 
{mate the women and the children oaed to amkt ; 
•o thaly from eariy infaney* the nativea were train* 
ed np to halnta of Gallons ferodt'y. 

Another circnmstance worthy of remark, is the 
treatment which they adjudged to the bones of the 
▼ictim, when the stforifioe waa consummated. If, 
during the frightfal ceremony, he evinced tokens 
of much suffering, or groaned in pain, he was 
treated with contempt, and they used to scatter his 
bones over the fields,' or throw them into the rivers ; 
but if, on the contrary, the sufferer gave evidence 
of eactraordinary fortitude and magnanimity, his re> 
mains were exposed to the sun in elevated plaoea, 
Aat they might be dried; after which, they became 
olijects of specia] wordiip. Sach practices, with a 
complete absence of all the outward form of wor- 
ship, could not certainly deserve the name of re*. 
ligion ; and we may conclude that, in this respect, 
^ natives were inferior to the Mexicans, who, 
however atrocious in their rites, had a constituted 
order of things, a body of priests, with their at- 
tributea and functions, religious ceremonies, fes- 
tivals^ and every token which irgaeB a regular sys« 
tern of iaitb. 
: Under the paternal government of the luces, in 
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no pardedcr did the FvemaoB beoome ndfeirt^ 
maiikod and improted than in tkeir religion. A 
fonn of wonfaip, «s mild and nntaral aa their for^ 
nrer precttoea wore deteatable, waa inatiltttedy aad 
prodvcad the meet beneficial leanltB to ^e eiNi»- 
try:. The Inoaa» itMn the lieginmng, pnidentlf 
began to goyem the aiiiiidB of men, from the prii^ 
atple of fcindneea, rather than tlie ageney <rf fear, 
or any other baae excitement. They represoBted 
ihe Sm and Moon aa betng moral doftiea anxiona 
iar the prosperity of the human race, and delight* 
ing in their happinesa. Instead of thoie dinnitiea 
b^ing propitiated by the spilling of blood, or de- 
Jighted at theatrodtieB and bntcheries whidi die 
nsdTea were aoooatomed to comnut, they were de- 
ecribed aa bemg greatly offended by anch detealable 
deeds. Accordingly, the efferinga aUated to the 
Snn were more in aceordaace with the mild and 
paternal decrees of anch worahip. The moat ae« 
eeptaUe sacrifices to this dirimty, were dechwad 
to* be the firrt produce of the hmd orer which he 
threw his yiri0^ag influence ; and {rfants, and 
articles of* food, froits, aMik, and the beverage 
oaHad Anca, were n<rw the ordinary dungs offered 
to him. Tame animala were also aacrificed, of 
which the most esteemed were those noted for 
th^r meekness, such as the hnnb^ sheep, &c. The 
practice of human sacrifices was totally abolisbed; 
and though some historians pretend thait these were 
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eoBlioiaBd aftec the estflUkhment of the empire of 
the Incasi each ob oceuveBce might happen in dis^ 
tfiete remote Irom the. ohmrvation of the 80ve« 
mfp^y or v^Mse the march of crrilizBlion had been 
riomiHr, bnt were nerer sanctioiied nor connte* 
iM^MMwi bv the Incas iJiemtelTes. * 

The Temple of the Son at Cnzco was serred 
by a r^^nlar tcain of priests, all of whom were ob^ 
liged to be of the royal blood of the Incas. In* 
deed, the chief priest was required to be either 
the nnoloy or the- brother of the sovereign. In this 
the policjr of tbe foonder of the empire is clearly 
diBcemible- By oaitiBg the civil legislatnre to 
thsdfc of teligioa» he streogthoied tbe power of 
the monarchy. The descendants of the blood 
of the Incaa acconnted to have issued from the 
Boik and moon, having thus the whole power of 
the state on their hands, were .rraidered doafaly 
respected by the blended sentiments of human re- 
spect and re%ions veneration. . The priests were 
not distingnished by any particnlar insignia or 
diess, but went attired in die usual manner. In 
the other. provinces and cities of the empire, the 
penons dedicated .to the service ,of the Deity were 
not obliged. to be of the ro3ral blood, but only be- 
loaging to the pidncipal families, though tbe chief 
pnest being an Inca coold never be dispensed with. 
The. influence of their religion was strikingly xlis*- 

•G. dais Vega. 
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played in the maonen aad citU iii»tttaUdii8 of tbo 
Peniidaiu, aad contributed effieiently to form their 
gentleness of disposition* . Strangers to the har* 
barons practices that- stained the altars of other 
American regions, from the mildness of that«aper« 
stition which they had adopted^ the Femmas be* 
came the most pacific people in the New World. 
Indeed, e^en in their wars, the Incas eyinced ft 
very different spirit from that of other comitries. 
They had not, like the Mexicans, a gloomy and 
blood-thirsty dirinity to propitiate by .ofierings of 
faoman victims—- -they fonght and conquered, not 
to destroy their enemies, but to civilize them. The 
vanquished, accordingly, were not treated like ims- 
erable slaves doomed to sacrifice, or- condemned to 
ignoble bondage,— they were admitted to the same 
advantages, and put in every respect on a par with 
their conquerors. 

The character of the Peruvians was, upon the 
whole, unwarlike ; and this was a fatal defect, as 
it contributed so powerfully to their easy conquest 
by the Spaniards* In almost every other region 
of the New World, the natives sallied forth to op« 
pose the invaders, and displayed, in their defence, 
great fierceness and obstinacy. It was with the 
utmost difficulty, and by an extraordinary exertion 
of courage and perseverance, united to prudence 
and abilities, that the subjection of the Mexicans 
had been accomplished by Cortes and his compa- 
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Bioiis. In Pent) on tbe contrary, there was little 
or BO reBiBtance to the smu of the Spaniards* 
Not^thattttding the scanty force of Pizarro and 
Almagro, and the great mnltitnde which attended 
Atafanalpst t^e reduction of the empire of the 
locas was effected with companitire ease* Nay^ 
though the civil dissensions of the Spaniards of» 
feared striking opportonities to the Peravians of 
▼indicating their rights, and assorting their inde* 
pendence, they uniformly neglected snch adran* 
tages, either through weakness or fear. One me- 
morable attempt is alone recorded-*die close siege 
which the successor of Atahoalpa laid to Cozco ; 
but eyen thid even^ ftiTOuraMe as it was in every 
respect to the Inca, was tamely sufiered to be lost 
through a want of decision, prudence, and perse*- 
veranre. 

But, despite of their softness, the Peruvians 
still retained a cruel custom, derived from remote 
tetiquity. A great number of people suffered death 
whenevei: an Inca, or any other person of distinct 
tion, pud the debt of nature. These victims un- 
derwent their fete, in order that the illustrious de- 
ceased might mdke his entrance into the other 
world wilJi a becoming retinue and splendour. 
This savage custom was preserved with scmpit* 
lous rigidness ; and, on the death of a powerful 
Inca, it is asserted, that no less than a thousand 
victims were sacrificed- lo n^tke hkoor^^^mta 



the regi«DS of the dead. This was oortaiiiy a ram 
nant of barliarity, in Gontadictaoii to their .wnri 
mumtjot manners ; bat it irosnot ibe only reloBanl 
of the ssTBge staile exhihitad by tlieau Anolber 
psactice, wmenaUy rejeoted by e^ery peopb with 
any preteasions to citflisation, was oontiimed hf 
the Peninaas.. Such was the cnstoin of eaSiiig 
their meat and fish. raw> akhongh they knew the 
properties of firoi and eren mide use of it wbOf 
preparing auuze and other regetables* 

The rights of property in Pern were not so 
strictly defined as in Mexieo^ Theypartodc laiger 
Jy of a patriarchal and primitive form of gaven^ 
menk ' The land war poctioped ont inio three 
divisions ; one was consecrated to the divinity^ 
the second was reserved for the In<ipS| and As 
third fell to the people at large. The first shai^ 
aecordinglyi served for the erection of temples, 
and for celebradng the womhip and maintenancp 
of iJiepriaatB; the second share served for tfao 
support of the Inca and the government ; and the 
liard, miiieh was the most considerable, was por* 
tioned out among the people. These possesaionBi 
ihowever, were neither hereditary nor permanent ; 
.bat a.n^ division too|c place every year^ when the 
dialrihntion was again made according to the rank or 

McesHtyihenoflhredbythed]iE9centftmilie% The 
cohivatien of these lafcida was earned on by the joint 
cofopeniioB tf tbs pnblii:. Tbevo W9s an officer, 
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wiMwe duty it was to siunnMiB the people le tiieir 
task; This was perfonued in eemmeB, at the 
floimd of mmical' instnmeiits, which setved te 
cheer die toil off dwir pwtnita. Tlusaysteai was 
Bttendied. vritk bene&cii^ .raealls* The idea of n«- 
tnal aidy and a coamnmity in inlevests, nataiall}r 
engendered a leelipg of kiadredy and the ties of 
faamainty were stimigtiieaed. The Femiiaiis 
Bwgjiit be coasideied as one vast family, aetiiated 
by the seoie intetestp, and bh e w riag towards the 

Bat^ notwithelaadivg the ties of affiaetioii whidi 
the ias^ntions introdaoed by the Ineasw^re cat- 
caiated to prod»cey* we mast net oendnde that a 
peiisct efoality exaeted among the promiscaoni^ 
membeis of the'commnnity. On the contrary, 
the <^fereBee of nmks and distinctioas was pei^ 
feedy understood, and firmly established in the 
eas^ire* The cmwxtSf.ot captains, eigoyed a de- 
•grse of importance and power .totdly unknown 
among the lesafaveared BBraviaas, ivhilst a mnW 
titnde of the natives were eendemned to a atate of 
seryitfM^*. These were, tl^ Yaaaceoas, and re- 
sambled. very mack the Tamems ^f the M^dcaqt* 
Th^ wete, liios tham, employed in the most la- 
heommiaiddegmding'fonetioiis,- sach as carrymg 
bmthms, and tlfe perierBaaaeeef dl-meaft mtnoM. 
The drew aiid the direUiags ol the* Yanaoonae 
ipme-diflbcent fj^qian (be jiyther FeratiaDs who wei« 
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accouited free. Hie class of the Or^fom$^ m 
called frem their ears being adonied with pe«« 
dantsy answered to the laak of the modem nobles. 
Higher than these were the descendants of the Son, 
who .enjoyed priyikgesy and were held in Yenerap* 
tion» rery fiar abore that enjoyed by the Ortjones*^ 
, AgHenltnre waa the primary objei^ of attention 
in Pern, and hence the progress which the inhs)? 
bitants had made in this most vsefol of all hurnaii 
p^ranits, at the time of the Spanish invasion. In* 
deed the cultivation' of the earth was condocted 
with greater care^ mne importance} and snperior 
ingennity^ to those of any other part of America. 
As the agrieoltnnl labonrs were carried on by or* 
der» and under the mrveiUamee of the goiwinmenty 
the quantity, of the land to be caltivaled) as well 
as tbe process to be employed, were not left 
to the capijce or ignoiance of indiridaalsy bat were 
pointed otit by. the mling pow^s. This mefihodi- 
cal system was prodnctire of good effects*. The 
evils conseqaent on a bad season were never Mi ; 
because the prodw^ set apart for the San and the 
Incay being always superior to the consumption le* 
.ifuiredy the oveiplvs was consigned .to atorehoaaes» 
and afforded provision to the public at laige in 
times.of scaiteity and distress. The Peruviana were 
not scfuaintad with, the use of the plough ; but tUa 
deficiency wafe in part supplied by the hard wood- 
en ,in%trimieots which they ^ployed, lo fisitow up 
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the esitk.' Tliii labonr, though htrd and menial.' 
in appearanee, was not conridered degrading. Both 
sexes joined in ihe perfomanee of it, and even die. 
Incas exhibited an example of indastrf, and of 
tbeimpottance of each functions, by cidtimting a. 
pieeeiof hind with their own hands. 

Bat tbinigh agricnlliiral pursnito were the para* 
ttoimt .'husiaess of the Femvians, we must not 
therefore infer that their ingenuity was not also dis- 
played in othw subjects. Their mode of baild« 
ing reqinres notice. In regions heneath a nlild 
dimate and sky, their tenements were construct- 
ed of the slightest form ; hut in other districts- 
idiidi could not claim the same adrantages, be-* 
ing exposed to the vicissitudes and inclemencies 
of the weatter, greater strength and solidity were- 
employed. Their houses^ made of bricks baked 
by the rays of the sun, were square, about eight 
feet in height, and without any mndows. These 
strnctu^te, if destitute of those ideas of comfort 
whlcb naturally occur to di^ized people, an- 
swered, nevertheless, by their durabUity, the pur- 
poses for. whidi they were intended. On the tem- 
ples of the <Sam, and the residences of the • Incas, 
the Peruvians exerted all the ingenuity of which 
they were capable, and all the knowledge diey pos- 
sessed. ' The mins of these which still remain in the 
Tartoasfmyvinces of die empiro, afford a snffident 
praof that they are the monuments of a people 

B 
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totdly removied from the ttete of the rndo B > Ti ig », 
The magnitnde of these biaildiiig% however, wee 
displayed laore in their solidity and extent, than in 
their elemtion. Indeed^ llie grant temple of Pb« 
ohreamacy together with a palaee of the Inca and 
a fortress, forming a i«st mass of anshitectove^ 
stretched mora than half a league, while iai height 
was not more than twelve feet* Nor is this strange ; 
the Perairians, not knowing the nse of the pnlley, 
or the resooroes of mechanism, found the graatsst 
difficulty in carrying large stones to any elevntion. 
The constmetion of two roads from Cnaco to 
Quito, reflect great praise on the Incas, and show 
the industry of the people* These roads extend* 
ed aboTe fifteen hundred miles. One of them ran 
through the mountainous district, the other on the 
level plain near the shore* The formation of the 
road through the mountain must have heen a work 
of considerable difficulty. The levelling of pro- 
minences, and fining up of hollow places,, together 
with other operations, must have required mndi 
toil and perseverance in workmen destitute of ef- 
ficient instruments for labour* The construction 
of roads led to other improvements* The torrents 
which rushed down horn the Andes, and the riven 
which intersected the country in many places, de* 
maaded the building of bridges. As tiie Peru* 
"vinas were not acqpiainted w!& iim means of 
working timber^ nor with die manner of fonwng 
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ofd i ca^ they aap^ied the defieieiioy by foimiiig 
frflpecMB of> aet^wsafk made of stfong eaUesy and 
covered witk. rnelies and day. PenMNn mre ap* 
pointed te rapeiintead the proper repairs of theee 
badge% aa wfeU aa to help paieengem in croesing 
theaa* Babas, or floats, were used in crossing 
riyers when they becaoM broad and imniffled, by 
being atnated in the eren coimtry. Tliese bedaM 
were constructed with a degree of skill which in* 
dicated that the Pemvians were more adnmoed in 
the scienee of nsfigation thsn any other people of 
theNewWwld. In general, the use of the oar was 
the limit of the nantieal knowledge of the ladiaBS) 
whereas the Peravians were acqaiunted with the 
resovseea of a mast and saO, by the aid of which 
they were en^ed to scud along die riTers with 
iUfMdity. 

The ingenuity of the PeruTlaBB was not limited 
to the coltivatiaB of those arts which are necessary 
towards the anpport and.coralsrtof life : smne ad* 
fanoemoit had also been made in those whkh ar* 
gne the dawn of cifilkataen. They worked the 
pieeiona metak in which their country • afooiuid- 
ed> with a degne of skill eqnal, if not superior^ 
to that diiq^layed by the Mexicans in their onuH 
oMDta. Many spedmens of these attracted the 
attentioaof the Spanards; allhengh, by the prer 
mqs coj|%aest of M«uco» tbey were accustomed to 
a d^gree of impi^Teiaent among the American tribes 
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that prepared them to riew olpecto widi a lata' 
degree of earpriee. They mantafactared niirrora 
of shiniog stonee, which they worked aad p<4ished ' 
with amazing dexterity. They had earthen nten- 
sils of difEerent sizes and forms, and also instm- 
raents of yarions kinds. In articles of mere oroa^ 
nient they excelled ; and, cmisidering that they had 
not proper implements of workmanship, and were 
totally onacqnainted with the nse of iron, their 
iagennity desenres- high praise. Thus, it is no won- 
der that the Spanish historians should have been 
lavish of their eologinms, when speaking on the 
subject. Still, great deductions must be made 
from those florid accounts ; and the Peruvians, de* 
spite of their skill, did not, by their works of 
art, justify any other supposition than that they 
were only in the infancy of civilized life. • Tlief«> 
are other ^oofe to be found in ceiroboration of 
this conclusion* Although, having made some 
progress in the useful and even liberal arts» the 
Peruvians were, from othw features observable 
in their sodety and manners, little entitled to 
that degree of polish which other drcumatao- 
ces seemed to aigne. The dominions of the 
Incas, although of vast extent, and comprising a 
numerous population, were destitute ofthat re- 
quisite which is essentia] in determining the proa- 
peiity, activity, and civilization of a nation. This 
was the total want of cities iu the .empire. In- 
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deed, CiuBco wad Ae only place that bore the re- 
•embluice of a city at the time of Piaano's inva- 
fiioii. . All the Met of the coontry appeared aa im- 
mmise waste, thraly scattered with small Tillages, 
or stray habitations. In territories so exteneiTo, 
the want of towns was a great obstacle to the 
progress of dviHaation. ImproTement both in 
manners and in the more refined arts, mast hare 
been sodow, and attended with snob disadvaii- 
tages, that, as Robertson jiistly obsenres, *< it is 
more surprising the Pemrians shonld have ad- 
vanced so far in refinement, than diat they did not 
proceed further. " 

The distiaetion of professions, hnd variety of 
occnpations, were neither so complete, nor so 
extensive, as ia Mexico. The number of populous 
dties in the Mexican empire, by bringing men in- 
to closer contact^ also gave rise to new wants^ 
and made necessity sharpen ingenuity to provide 
for them.. Hence arose several crafits totally un- 
practised in Peru ; for indeed the natives of this 
empire migfot be said to form one vast promiscuous 
dass, daily occupied in pursuitB of immediate uti- 
lity. The only class apart from th^ general body 
was that of the artificers, engaged in makingworks 
of ornaments Nor were the operations of com- 
merce better understood. Trade springs from the 
eonfluenoe of individuals ; and it is only when m^ 
settle in great numbers, in one spot, that the more 
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aioaple opemtiodt of eommeroebegui to take place. 
Tbe iut?«iitageB(tf barter are then teen; originattBg 
ia the neoetaity of proeuring from ether places tkoae 
articleawhacbaiewantedyaiidofteadiogioexdiaoge 
those of which there la an overplus. InllieMadcatt 
eaipire, theie was not a town of any conaeqaemse 
whieh did not possess its market-fdaeey where every 
article of the comtry was exposed to sale, and 
where the mder operations of commeroe were pfa^ 
tised. Nothing of the sort was to be fonad in 
Fern. Tbe manner in which diey profided for 
their snbsistenoey by cidtivating the earth in oem- 
inon, and the peculiar character of their life and 
institations, made the inteiooam between die se- 
veral provinoes extremely limited. There were 
few JndncemeBts fer travelling ; and men, for the 
most parti were bom» passed Aeir Irresy and died, 
in the sanre place. Uidess when led to the ieU 
of battle by the monarehi there was no edier oo 
casion for abandoning the tianqnil manner «f Kviog 
which the iacas had mtrednced, ndess^ pefhapi^ 
the event of aeoompanyiag them m the tomn whidi 
they were now and then to take over their vait 
dominioas. In snch eases» the Incas and their re* 
tinaeaaed to halt to repore themrelvre at the 
Umibos or storehoases, placed at certaia iatwab 
over the coantry^ for the acooauaodatioa of the 
royal tnia* 
The simplicity displayed in the manners of the 
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Pa r ttV M M , WM eqaslly obtemMt in thnr kgiiria- 
tare. The goTeraaoit of the Lucas w9m the mott 
afaeiriiite that eta be conoeived, and waa ao inti- 
nalely connected with their raligiiNia toneta, thst 
tranag re na iiwa committed hy the natvrea bore e- 
qnatty against the kwa of the state and the pia* 
eiplea of oenaeienee. Indeed^ any effsnce perpe* 
tnted by a Pemfian, was eoMideied not merely 
ae m traas grooei on against the laws of human so* 
eiety» bnt as a direct aflroat towarda the Diriaity. 
Sndb an i mp ress i on was^ of neeessity, attended 
with a legisltttnre rimple in its regulations, bot 
dednTO in its ^fods. Rigoor was the penadiag 
principle ; nor was any distinction paid to the 
nvions shades of the c^faace, nor to the de- 
gree of BBiBchief which the commission of it 
might prodaee m society. Slight offmees and 
atreeioiis crimes caBed aNlbe for retiibation ; aad 
die pttmshment was eqnal in both cases. The 
blood of the gnilty was alone deemed a saffi- 
eient atonement for hia transg ress ion ; and a&> 
ceidingly, the award of death was almost indiscri- 
minately applied to deUnqaonts. The trial also was 
sommary, and the panishmeat followed dose npon 
the offenee. The Pemriana argned, that mercy 
shoim tewaids an offender, was cmelty towarda 
the ▼vtnona ; the distinction oaght to be atriedy 
marked. Bat if their nodona of jastice were in 
tUs instance absaid, they exhibited in another an 
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illnstnti^ of its euenee that oogiit to make mote 
nodemand ciTiltsBed legirialafos Uiuli. Conia- 
cation. never followed the death of the offender; 
for they deemed it nnjnst to nait the crimes of the 
father upon his innocent descendantB. The ex- 
treme BOYerity of the Pemyian laws, wonld be at- 
tended with £fttal effects among nations of moie 
ferocions dispositions. The shedding of blood 
wonld render them desperste» and reckless of coa- 
seqnences ; bnt in a state so remarkable both ios 
simplicity and mildness of manners as that of tbe 
Femvians, such results coold not be apprehend^ 
ed. Ezamplesof seyere justice, accordingly, stm^ 
the natiyes with awe and turor, and the number 
of the goUty was excessiyely limited. 

The. monarchy foonded by the Incas^ dion^ in 
reality an absolute despotism, instead of pcodno 
log (error am<wg their sulgect^ was attended 
with yery different resnlts, by being allied to reli- 
gions superstition. The Pemyians receiyed the 
decrees of their soyereigne^i emanations from the 
diyiaity itself. They found neither, repugnance in 
submitting, with the most profound humility, to 
sneb dictates, nor experienced difficulty in doing 
those sendees which were to render them accept- 
able to the •deity. By this close alliance, there- 
fore, of religions tenets with polttical institution^ 
die ties between the ruling power and the pei^Je 
were mom ckwely united. The obedience which 
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the latter 'dfei^ to the former, was an act of 
spontaneooa feeling, rather than a task' of irkeome 
daty* They felt no degradation in yielding the 
most hamble reyerence to a power of heavenly 
origin ; and at the very time that the Incas go- 
ferned with the meet abeolate sway, they were 
cherished, belored, and reepected. They wero 
aete in the light of ftithere and protectors of the 
comnninity, rather than Gaprieions and selfieh 
nders. Thus it is not surprising that, in a seriea 
ef twelve Incas that goyemed sacoessiyely in Pern, 
there was not one who merited the opprobrioiis 
distinction of tytant ; or that,' during this period, 
no examples of rcTolt Mid relH^liion should be 
foimd in the traditions of the country against the 
power and authority of its priances. By the mere 
diiplay of the Aoiofa, an ornament of the head, 
wittdi the Inca wore as the insignia of his power 
and (fignity, those intrusted with official fonc- 
tiioas had no difficulty in accomplishing their du- 
tidi. This token was a talisman of such amasidg 
influence, that the lives and property of the Pe- 
mvians were at the disposal X)f its posseator. 

From what has been sttd it will. h6 found, that 
the. prevailing principle of the ins^utions, manners, 
and diaracter of the Peruvians, was mildness. In- 
deed, one is surprised to find a people of so mi- 
warlike a disposition among the rude ^bes that 
abounded in the New Worid. But if the aollneas 
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of the natifai, and their blind dbedienee to the 
laws of the Incaa, were the means oi pulHtfg 
tfaeiB some steps forward in eivilumttoa, the same 
ciremnstances militated in other req>eets against 
any extraordinary advancement in social Itfe. The 
moral energies were deteriorated by that kind of 
tame domesticity which found neither indnoement 
nor necessity for acti?i^. Satisfied with thm 
own manner of living, they coold not dream of a 
better order of things. Besides^ the intimate coi»- 
vicdon of the siqieriority of their Jneas, made then 
avarra to all manner of speculation. The snpen- 
ority of the prince's judgment being paramouht 
among his subjects, they never took the trouble 
to examine its inftllibility. The reasoning fundties 
were thus rendered null ; while the comparative 
state of comfort which the Peruvians enjoyed, by 
rendering them satisfied, prevented them also from 
longing for a better. Thus it may be said, that, 
though superior to the Mexicans in many respects, 
they were, in others, iar from approaching to that 
wariycs people. 

The empire of Peru was more ancient dian 
that of Mexico. But, to ascertain the exact period 
when the monarchy was established, would be a 
difiSicalt task. The c^brated Qv^pot, or knots on 
cords, whidi it is asserted formed the n^lar annals 
of the country, are very inadequate to convey any 
thing like disdnct ideas on the subject. How* 
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ever varied the knots, they conldnot represent past 
events with the least approach to resemblance; 
whereas the Mexican paintings and symbols, how« 
ever mde, supplied in some measure the deficiency 
of writing. 
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CHAPTER L 



hUrodiuelory IUmark» — Account ofthefirH Pro^. 
ject of the Conquest ofPeruy and of the three As- 
sociates, Francis Pizarro^ Diego de Almagro^ and' 

Hernando Luque, 

The conqaest of Mexico, and the extraordinary, 
events to which that gigantic undertaking had giiren 
rifle, far from subdaing, served but to increase the 
desire of the Spaniards for adrentiire and the ac-. 
qnisitton of wealth. After the reduction of the 
Mexican capital, its conquerors were unwilling to> 
repose under the shade of their laurels while a fresh- 
wreath awaited their gathering. Indeed, their, 
dauntless resolution in braying dangers and mag-, 
nanimous endurance under hardiships and privations,' 
had as yet, if measured by the standard of their* 
own expectations, been crowned by a very indiffBr^ 
ent reward. The spoils divided among the ve.. 
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terana of Hernan Cortes bore no proportion to the 
sanguine hopes which the vastness and wealth of 
the Mexican empire had naturally awakened. It 
is not sorprisingy therefore, that the companions of 
that chief should, after their successes, be desirouB 
of nndertakiiig other conquests, which, if not so 
splendid as their last, might be at least more pro* 
fitable. Various expeditions were accordingly un- 
dertaken, with that spirit of discovery and adven- 
ture so conspicuous in the Spaniards, and which 
was in fact a characteristic feature of the times. 

No boundaries were placed to the fi^ncifnl vi- 
sions of the Spaniards, or their wild ambition. 
Their yivid imaginations seemed to acquire addi- 
tional warmth, and their hopes became more 
extravagant with every fresh discovery, or new 
enterprise. The insatiable and reckless adven- 
tnreiB were ever nsady to risk the properly they^ 
had acquired, at tbe expense of so mwik fmi and 
aoffningB, mpufsait of their ruling passion ; and 
neither disappointment, nor tlia> most appalling 
hardships, were sufficient to deter them from their 
headlong and obstinate career. By this n^eans the 
continent of America became every day more wide» 
ly expkned and better known. Colonies arose up 
in various parts of- the country ; settlements in- 
creased witii amasing rapidity ; new ones soeceed* 
ed those which were abandoned ; and, no sooner 
was there a town of any importance in a flourish- 
ing condition, than the anthoiities and leading in* 
hjntants of the place began to revel in the visions 
of empires which wen to be discovered and con- 
qoered by iheir meaaa. From t|ie conquest of the 
vast empire of Mexico, very naitarally arose the be- 
lief, that other regions, eqaid in extent and wealthy 
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existed in America. But the real eituatioa of these 
territorieB haffled the conjectures of their intended 
oonqnerors. WheUier they were to direct their 
attention to the north or the south ; whether they 
onght-to penetrate into the inhmd country, or limit 
their efforts and hopes to maritime discovery, was 
a subject of much perplexity and doubt. The 
fufaire of repeated attempts, or the disappoint* 
ment of indifferent results, could nmther check 
UM dishearten speculations, which were so strongly 
tinctured with ^e spirit of romance. 

But, however wild the hopes conceived by the 
Spaniai^ and however extravagant the confidonce 
they placed in their own powers, they certainly 
could never have imagined, much less reasonably 
expected, the rapidity with which the conquest of, 
Peru was achieved, or the immense importimce of 
those regions subjected to the Spanish crown. The 
events which had marked the career of the Spa- 
niards in the various stages of their expedition 
against Mexico — ^tbe dangers which had encom- 
passed them — and the obstinate and frightful re- 
sistance of the inhabitants of those territoriesi— « 
might have taught the European adventurers, that, 
however endowed they might be with courage and 
perseverance, prudence urged the expediency of 
adopting measures more in accordance with the 
dimensions of their projected undertakings. But, 
strange to relate, in direct opposition to such obvi* 
ous reasoning, the armaments fitted out with the in» 
tent of vanquishing nations, were not only trifling^ 
but, it would appear almost ridiculous. If we are 
struck at the slender resources with which Heman 
Cortes pursued, and put a triu^ipbant end to his 
expedition, our wonder will increase the more 
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Upon a strict survey of the means with which the 
conquerors of Pern first -ventured upon their en- 
terprise. Our surprise, however, will cease wlien 
we reflect on the character of the natives, who 
offered a striking contrast to the Mexicans, by 
their inoffensive manners and pacific disposition, 
and who, far from presenting a formidable front to 
the invaders, appeared' more like a motley multi- 
tude devoted to sacrifice, and prepared to yield an 
easy triumph to the enemy. But though the con- 
querors of Peru can claim but little merit for the 
exertion of military qualities in their war with 
the natives, if we look at the frightful sufferings 
they endured, and the heroic perseverance with 
which they prosecuted their exploit, they will be 
found to deserve equal, if not superior admiration,' 
with the companions of Cortes. 

In the year 1518, Vasco Nunez de Balboa, a- 
young gentleman of great abilities, and possessed 
of extraordinary courage, after a variety of toils 
and difficulties, discovered the South Sea. From 
that moment the colonists of Panama turned their 
thoughts towards the wealth of those unknown 
regions to which it might afford access. Balboa 
himself had prepared an expedition of which he 
was to take the command ; but was unhappily pre- . 
rented by an untimely death, having fallen a vic- 
tim to the jealousies of Pedro de Arias. Other 
adventurers determined to follow the course which 
he had traced out. Accordingly, new armaments * 
were equipped to explore and subdue the Teg[ion8 
to the east of Panama. Either owing to the inca- 
pacity of the leadere, the want of sufficient perse- 
verance, or other causes, these attempts did not suc- 
<be() ; and erery new essay was attended with dis- 
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cwr^ging dwppai|itmeat* The Spanianb bad only 
bfien al^le to mak^ ex^rviooa ia Tiena Fin)(i«» a 
territory scantily peopled, filled with forestSy and 
pQ9s«8sixig an unhealthy climate. Hence the ad- 
venturers w^re exposed to a aeriea of ralamiti^a 
which tended at once to weal^en thab eoeigie9» and 
damp the ardent longings of their imaginationap 
They, tl^refor«9 retraced their course to Panami^ 
brin^g the most dismal accoonts of the placea 
they had yiaited* The ar4o^r of the Spaniaids b^r 
gan at length to suffer from these repeated disap- 
pointments. They for the first time admitted the 
possibility that ^beir irof^ginationa bad depeived 
th,em» and that the hqpe^ which Nunez de Balboa 
had created, ought to be dis^c^ded as visionary. 

But the general opinioiL^bich now prevailed at 
Panama, was not sufficient to convince some pe^ 
sons as to thie fallaicy of tl^ir favourite sch^Np^ 
The failure of former attempts was traated with 
indiffereQce, and naw ex^ertiona w^ere cal)ed forth, 
towards a more successful prosecution of the ei^ttf ^ 
prise. In the number of those resolute individuals 
there werp three i^ho, coneeivn^g .themsjelfes to be 
endowed with greater powers, and powaasipg mom 
ample means than the rest of their countrymen, ba- 
gan seriously to think of venturing, on liieir own 
account, in an expedition of diapovery and conqneat. 
In this triumvirate originated the conquest of the 
vdfit regions of Peru ; and in this instance we a- 
gain perceive that waywardness of fate which was 
so repoarkable in all tha trai)sactiqu9 of the Spar 
niards in the Neiy World. There is something al- 
most incredible^ not to say absurd, in the circnm- 
sjtapce of three private perf pna settled in an infimt 
colopy^ quietly deliberating, and coolly resolving to 
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embark into schemes which bad for their object tb^ 
oyertaming and subjugation of rast and powerful 
regions. 

The leader — the sole and principal hope of thiA 
strange confederacy— was a soldier of fortune called 
Francisco Pizarro, a name which holds one of the 
most prominent stations in the annals of the A* 
merican conquest, but which, though gilded by 
the lustre of many great deeds and extraordina- 
ry qualities, is unfortunately so tarnished by acts 
of bloodshed and atrocity, as to have earned for 
its possessor the title of a sanguinary monster, ra* 
ther than that of a glorious conqueror. The me- 
mory of Rzarro has been consigned to execration 
by the majority of mankind ; but this feeling Is, 
however, not free from exaggeration and prejudice. 
Without justifying the cruel deeds which signaliz- 
ed the reduction of Peru, we shall present an im- 
partial recital of the history of its conquest, so that 
the reader may form his own estimate of good and 
erily according to the suggestions of his judge- 
ment. 

The origin of the famous Francis Pizarro is 
iuTolved in shame. He was the unlawful offspring 
of a guilty connexion between a Spanish gentleman 
of distinction, ■ and a woman of the lowest rank. 
He was bom in Trujillo, a considerable town in 
Estremadura, where he passed his earliest yeaia 
totally neglected by his parents. Indeed, so un- 
generous • were the ideas which Pizarro's father 
entertained towards his son, that he denied him the 
advantages of the most simple rudiments of educa- 
tion, an ignorance which prored in the sequel a 
fruitful source of pain and annoyance to the c<m- 
queror of Peru. . Having but a mean opinion of 
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^tbe capabiHtm of yoang Pizarro, or actnated by 
even less justifiable motives, bis unnatiiral parent 
placed his child in the base station of a hog- 
diirer, as soon as he had attained the first dawn of 
manhood. Pizarro conld not tamely brook this 
ignoble occupation. Nature had endowed him with 
capabilities and feelings which spumed with indig- 
nation such base pursuits, and had implanted in his 
heart an ambition directly in opposition to the lowly 
fate to which he had been condemned by his father. 
He accordingly seized the first opportunity of quit- 
ting his degrading employment, and enlisted as a 
soldier in a company destined to serve in Italy. In 
this country he continued several years, during 
which he gave indications of that hardy frame and 
resolute courage which were to render him so cele- 
brated in the ^ture. But Italy ofiered a very nar- 
row field either for the display of his powers, or the 
indulgence of his ambition. The strict military 
discipline enjoined in the army, and the remote 
chances of promotion which obscure adventurers 
could hope for, when in competition with men re- 
gularly brought up to the service, and backed by 
the patronage of powerful friends, naturally dis- 
gusted Pizzarro, who could not endure the proba- 
bility of remaining all his life a private soldier. . 
ITie adventurer of that age looked with a fond 
and confident eye towards the New World. There, 
the display of natural powera earned for their pos- 
sessors more than the most prosperous patronage 
could effect. There, the merit, the services of the 
individual, could alone entitle him to success and to 
reward. Besides the romantic character of the en- 
terprises in America, they were more in unison with 
the roving temper and ardent imagination of a sol* 
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idier of Iprtue. Pisarro, aecovdinglyy lidtoiped tbe 
^sample of many of his brethren in ams, aad eai- 
toked far the New World, where lie eoon attnttoled 
aotioey hy lite demion of his chaimoter, and by Ub 
seadineM to ventnre upon the moet perilous na- 
dertakingB. In ikne year I'd 13, he«ccoin|»nied the 
-govemoE, AloBsa de -Hojeday in the eoaquest and 
jBUBdation of the settlement of Uraba, where he 
yfrm left in the station of lientenaat, and where be 
«xporienoed sefeie trials ftwm the privations to 
which he 'was osposed, and from 4he attacks-of the 
Indians. We affterwardB<fiiidPifiwnio engaged In the 
famons expedition of Henan Costes, by whom he 
appears to have been held in considerate lesleeiB. 
lie distingiashed himself on sereml oecasions 'du- 
ring this memomble nndeitdting, especially in the 
ntteok against Narraez. Healsoaeoompaniedyasoo 
Nnnezde Balboa in his famonsespeditioii for thodia- 
cov«ry of the great Sonthem 'Ocean, and was mose- 
oTor one of the most disiingaiaAied companions of 
Fodrd Arias'de Arila in the conquest of Nombrede 
IHos and Ftoama. In these various md important 
scenes, he displayed eauraordinary powern both of 
frame and of mind. The former could neither be 
broken by labour nor fiitigua; the latter was neither 
appalled nor subdued by danger and disappoint- 
ment. Every operation with which he was intrust- 
ed succeeded ; aad'the eago* alacrity -which heex- 
hibited on all oceasions, <pointed him out not only 
as a ready, but a 'most efficient coadjutor in the 
most important enterprises. Though his education 
had been so lamentably neglected, that he knew 
not even how to read, yet, owing to the necessity of 
depending on his own exertions, and the struggles 
which he had to encounter firom want of men- 
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tal acqniremeMts in Iim ialcrcoime with the world* 
the powers of hie Bibd became ooBeentiiited» and 
early hroogbi to matnnty, without the aid of foreign 
eakimtioii ; and, thoagfa a ttranger to reinementy 
mmI totally devoid of eradttiony they had supplied 
him with that knowledge of mankind which stands 
paranount ia forthemg the plana of the daring and 
anbitioiis. It is not sorpriaing, therelbrey that 
FianciB P»arrai should have heen held in much re* 
gild among his countrymen with such claims to 
their consideration, nor that he should hwe been 
leaked upon as a person of chief note among the 
coloniata of Fsaaam, where he now resided with 
considerable riches, which he had acquired by a 
series of great services in the various events in 
which he had been concerned* 

Pizarro, bent on the promotion of his favourite 
scheme of discovering and oonqnering a great em- 
pire, made a oompact with his two associates, 
who we^e men of great inflnenoe in the colony. 
The origin of Diego de Aknagro waa eij^ly ob- 
score with that of his colleague. He waa a found* 
Hug, and was bom« aooording to some, iu Malagoo, 
scGoiding to others in Almagro ; which last was 
probably his true birth'^pkce, from the idaiti* 
ty of the names. He, like Pizarro, was a sol- 
soldier of fortune, trained up in the severe ser* 
vice of the camp, and inured, from early life, to 
hsrdshipe and pnvutions. In the military virtues 
he yielded not to his daring companion, though he 
was certainly his inferior in mmd. Almagro was 
a frank, intrepid, and conspicuous soldier ; but in 
Piaarro, the qiouilitiea u^icb conatitulea brave chief 
were etrangly mixed with that craft and CMsility in 
•abtilo eiq»a4ioBtSy which ar^.necaasary toform the 
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politician.' Almagro knew how to figbt, and how 
to support adreraity ; but he was not endowed with 
that knowledge of the world — ^that profonnd reserve 
of his own views, which enabled Pizairo to read the 
feelings of- other men, while he could at pleasure 
conceal his own. 

Heinando Luque, the third associate, was an 
ecclesiastic, with some small pretensions to learn- 
ing, on which account he combined in his per^ 
eon the capacities of parish-priest- and school- 
master to the colony. He was a man of substance ; 
and being strongly possessed with the ambitious 
spirit of the times, he had resolved to make his 
money the stepping-stone to future greatness, since 
his sacred functions prevented him from following 
his fortune as a military leader. Such were the 
three individuals who now seriously entered on a 
compact so singular and extraordinary, as to have 
no parallel in history. The confederacy having 
obtained the approbation of Pedro Arias de Avila, 
the Governor of Panama, to their projects, now 
bound themselves by a solemn oatlrto act in con- 
cert for the promotion of their gigantic enterprise* 
For this purpose, all the property of the three as- 
sociates was to be brought to a common fimd, and a 
perfect participation of their joint e£Fects was agreed 
upon without hesitation. As Pizarro was, however, 
the least favoured of the three in point of weakh, 
it was agreed that he should make up for the de- 
ficiency, by accepting the part of greatest fatigue 
and danger in the undertaking. This ammgement 
was most satis&ctory to all parties ; Piasarro, from 
his adventurous temper, being willing to take the 
lead, and his companions pladuig great reliance in 
his courage, reaolntion^ and dam^tleaa perBeyeiBncet 
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Almagco was to coodacft the sapplm that were to 
feUnw in the track of the fint annament ; whikt 
Laqae offered to lemain in Panama, to raise fresh 
reiidForcements, arrange affairs with the goTemor, 
aad promote all measures eonda<47e to the general 
good« 

These arrangements bebg conoladed, the asso- 
ciates, in conformity with that spirit of enthusiasm 
which governed the operations of the Spaniards in 
America, and in order to give more weight to their 
treaty^ now hastened to ratify their engagements by 
ateolemn act of rsligion. Luque, after saying mass, 
diTided the holy host into three portions, of which 
he took one himself, whilst the other two he ad- 
ministered to his companions. Every thing being 
now ready, Pizarro was anxioos for bis departure. 
This he accompliBhed on the 14th of . November, 
1525, but with so slender a force as to appear tor 
tally inadequate to the success of a minor ezcur- 
SIM, much less of an undertaking which had in 
view the subjugation of a mighty empire. He set- 
sail in a single vessel, with a force of one hundred 
and fourteen men. * He was for some time buffet- 
ed by the winds and waves, till at last he landed 
in a mountainous and dismal .country, covered with, 
swamps, and deluged with continual rain. The 
qativea of this part of Tierra Firma were few in. 
aomber, but furious and indomitable. The Spa-, 
niards were thus exposed to a very calamitous fate.. 
The horrors of hunger and fatigue were rendered 
doubly distressing by the distempers natural to the 
cUmate, and by the attacks which they continually 
sustained from the Indians. These coinbined 

• Q» dels. Vega. 
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lAMM sdMi prodtt06d ft MOdble diitiitttttiMi in die 
fmAhet n^ Ihe Sp«viardt» wfaieb, tog^er ivMi 
lihe proitrfteted delay in the msnlieatioa of tlMifte 
goMen yisioDS which h«d m pd#etfelty MMMMd 
the thoughts of ifaoie AdveiiMt«M, tiditr tended lo 
aggfravate the pangs of diBappointment, and J hne - 
miMtte discontent iiinong the t\tmi»t tfttid^ Pis- 
lonro endearoaied to rais« th^r dfM^^hig spiiito; 
bttt perodTing at tettgth no MoteMottttldn of foe- 
toiie^ with a ftoirowfid, tbdtigh nlidAiMfted keiurt, 
Me MBducted his fdltot^ets t6 ChtHshain^ «HMnnb 
hoMM^lved to await a supply fnHn Pitntttta^ and to 
pass the ittt^md iHtMiding his woinids, and aHow- 
ing s«Hne respite of saflfering to his ftoldien^ 

Diego de Almagro had meatttime lefi the eela- 
ny trith a i«inforc«ttieAt of s«tettty men, and^ bar* 
^g effiBcted a landhigy was for some time snbjeot 
to thft same calamities which bad assailed hiscom- 
paidons. After a variety of adv^ntm'es, he was ob- 
liged to encounter the natives in a dreadfid emt* 
llict wiiich proved disastrous to the Spaniards, and 
IB which Almagro lost an eye fhnn a wonnd te* 
flicted by an arrow. This discomfitare cotnpelM 
the invaders to reltnqitfsh their entetprise, and nh 
CttbaA: without dehqr. Ezhansted in Iratne, and 
disheartened in mind, the unlt^rtunate advetttUMSia 
now wandered without any settled detemnnatioBv 
untti^ by mes^ accident, they discovered the retMat 
of thei^ equally distreMCd cotepamoUs. Their na- 
unul sorrows were greatly alloviated by tl^ inoet^ 
ittg ; and, aftbr recounting their ftsspciitive suflbr- 
illgs aud adventures, they concluded, by encouMig- 
iug ouch other to persovisre, and mutually called up 
flattering expectations of future success. After 
many cmisnltationSy it was xeftolved that Almagro 
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abovld tmma to Ftattna, in o«d«r to fake ft imk 
•npptyy tt the band ww flow so fmMAf f«tootil 
as to be aanbie to proceed in the ezp^itioB. ht^ 
dmd the saSh^gs wfaieh tbey bad endared, «ad 
the noitality wbidi bud pravailed anKNig the 
aoMieiBy w^t^ enefigh to deter the ttooteet heftrt 
from a renewal of eiieh ea^aintiee. Of a huadred 
and eighty-two men, Which waa the amoant of dia 
two Iwida conmianded by PizArro and Ahnagro, 
a hnadred and tlnrty perished in the short spaos 
at mne months ; and a» very fa w fell in battte, the 
niSority were the ytetims of mortal dkeaaea.* 
ThoB, only abont fifty Spmiaids remained adiTe» 
and even tiiese were broken down by severe bavd« 
shqM^. and almost nafitted for active service. 

But to abandon the enterprise, appeared to the 
<Mii&/ as well as to the most magnatdmons of their 
foliowers, a disgrace, more gnlliag, more terrible, 
^maaay dMIculties whatever fate n^gfat have in re- 
MTe; Ahnagroy therefcnre, in compliance with the 
imfattions tak^, returned to Pkmamay and lest no 
time, in oonjonetion with Lnque^ in reondting adven* 
tnen to join the e:q>editton. His efforts were not 
^"i^Wtted with the desired effect. For a long time 
k was tinable to master any thing resembling 
a nilitary body. Despite of the saognine ten* 
parament and adventuroos spirit of the Spaniard8» 
^ severe disasters which bad attmided the com- 
pvpions of Piaarro and Almagro, were of a natore to 
afaUl the most ardent temper, aiid to check the am« 
bidim of the most reckless. Aooor^&igly, it was 
with the utmost difficulty that the associates could 
levy a force of about eighty men. Despairing of 

* Xeres. 
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totfaer ai^^mentatioo to their nvmber, Almagi^oset 
cmt with this small reinforcemeDt, aod joioed his 
Gompanton at Chachama. Pizarro welcomed the 
aniyal of Almagro, with renewed hopes ; nor was 
the slender hody by which he saw him attend* 
ed sufficient to damp his spirits ; and the two assoi 
dates immediately entered into a consultation on 
the plan they onght to adopt. 

After a series of troubles and disappointments^ 
Almagroy Pizarro^ and their scanty Imnd of fol* 
kMreis> touched at Tacamez» on the coast of 
Quito, where they found the aspect of the conn- 
try more promising than they had hitherto met 
with in the course of their excursions. The ground 
was leyel, symptoms of T^etation were discem^s 
ible e^ery where, and, what attracted still ihore 
the imagination of the adventurers, they perceiyed 
incontestable signs of the wealth of the country. 
The inhabitants wore ornaments of emeralds Mod 
gold, the appearance of which was very alluring 
to the adventurers ; but the joy which it produced 
waa of short duration ; for the natives soon collected 
in great numbers from every side, well armed and 
prepared for battle^ Pizarro s men, both from the 
paucity of .their numbers, the diseases under which 
they laboured^ and the severe and continued hard* 
ships which they had been obliged to undei^go^ 
were not in a situation to engage with so formida- 
ble an enemy. Their commander, accordingly, re-' 
sohed on a prudent retceat for the present, which 
fortunately effected to the island of Gallo. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Distresses of &e Spaniards and their hemic Reso^ 
Uaion — New efforts ofPizarro and his Associates. 

PiZARRO and Almagro were now sensibly alive to 
the difficulties of their situation. The severe hard- 
ships which they had hitherto encountered produc- 
ed the most melancholy results on their followers. 
Though ardent in the pursuit of their object, and 
not easily to be daunted by toil and sufferiug, many 
of the soldiers began to look with despondency on 
the issue of the undertaking. The same spirit 
which bad, on several occasions, actuated the soldiers 
of Cortes, now influenced the minds of the Spaniards 
under Pizarro. This able commander soon per- 
ceived the mischief which this tendency to dissa- 
tisfaction would produce, if suffered to acquire 
strength. He accordingly directed his endeavours 
to raise the hopes of his soldiers, representing to 
them the glofy of the enterprise, and the rewards 
which were to crown its accomplishment. The 
lessons which he had acquired from Cortes in the 
conquest of Mexico, were now turned to great ad- 
vantage ; and, whilst he harangued his companions, 
and strove to excite a corresponding feeling of dar- 
ing and confidence, he was not unmindful of other 
Becret expedients- of policy. 
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Both he and Almagro perceived the necessity of 
preyenting their followers from keeping up any cor- 
respondence with their friends at Panama. They 
were aware that a representation of the enfferings 
they had endored, and of the precariousness of their 
present situation, would tend to deter other adven* 
turers from joining their fortunes. Almagro, there- 
fore, refused to be attended by any of his followers 
upon his return to Panama, under pretence that his 
companionsoi^ht to be left in possession of every re- 
source, in order to be prepared for any contingency. 
He also objected to bearing any letters from his 
companions, thinking, by this means, to thwart 
the intentions of the discontented. But, despite of 
the vigilance of the two chiefs, the deapondii^ 
portion of their followers succeeded in conveying to 
their friends a lamentable account of their misfor- 
tunes. Tlie manner in which this was contrived 
appears not destitute of ingenuity. One Saravia 
sent a representation of their troubles, and of their 
anxiety to be freed from their present state of thral- 
dom, hidden in a ball of cotton-thread, which he 
sent to a friend, under pretext of having a pair of 
stockings made. This document concluded with 
four doggrel lines expressive of their sentiments 
with regard' to their leaders. They were aa fol- 
lows :— - 

< Oh Governor, incline your ear. 
And ponder well our stat^ 
While the butcher lingers here, 
The gatherer is gone to bait.' * 

• * Pue sefior Gobemador 
SJirelo bien por entero, 
Qoe alia'* va d reeogcdor 
Y aqui queda il caraiooco.* 



alhiduigio AlmagfaBB^ Busang who veoeebimtc* 
tenzed by tboee two epithets* This Atcatt^pu* pn»^ 
doced the desired effeeL U[ioii the urvnA of Almi^ 
gse at Paii«ina,he wm i^eceived hy$kemvrg^empT^ 
Pedro de loe ftioe, with A^egi^ <ef •coUbicM and wr 
serve which he wckefiurfbosiiWitie^Nitiiig. laeteedof 
lending a fkyoiuahle^ar to the <ezpopti>liLtioM of AU 
magroj Los Rioe mude vphis mind ma yeiy shift 
time -to adopt a line of c(»idi>ct m divect opposilMni 
to his wkhes. JncapeUehimaetfiOf daidiig^xfieils 
or evtiaordinary .ex(erti<Hu» he oeiNBidcired an 'enter* 
prise enoompasaed witb so nwy :di&3«dtie% ami 
attended with such loss of mm, without a£>r4ing 
any stiiking |Nrobahility of anieoesB, as tikdy to f»ovie 
naatenally detnmew^ to the iatefeats of an infat 
colony. Partly actu^iUkd by these considessdiomb 
and partly persnadAd by the friends of those who 
longed to retort to PsAooia, the ^yieroor fnnm ja« 
aned a decree to fonbid the lei^yuig of any Jdtvthev 
aapplie^f .and eif^>de^atebed a vessel to the island 
of ^rallo, casrjfiing ^striot in^ipQctUKQS that Paaanro 
and his coo^panicws ahoidd return to Pannma. 

Aimagroj who had by this^ineauceeedadinfiffo* 
cnping adventurers, was mwik ohagiunedat ihisidft* 
tenninaticMi ; but , neither he, nor this asaeaial« 
Lnqn^, oonsidionad tina Qircinii^tanjBe as •&«£««{»& to 
crash their hppes of iature rgreatnew. Far from 
jobing in the prevailing maxm^ iigaii^t the expe- 
dition, they Gonv^ed rpri^afte intelligonae to their 
companion of theii* real s^ntimenla* They urged 
him to oppofie ithe peremptory orders of the gonfur^ 
nor, and jto pemeveie in the origins^ desig«Nt-so^ 
lenndy pledg^themeelvee, at the same time, to 
straui every €^i»t to proonfe him all the m* 
aiataneein their poorer. Piai4?ro wanted neitbei^ 
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petvnaaion nor allaremefit to induce hint to prose^ 
cate bis faronrite scheme. His natural obstinacy, 
and total . ciontempt of difficolties, would bare 
prompted biin to perseyeranee, eren without the 
expostolations of his colleagues. Accustomed from 
early life to suffering and danger, inured to hard- 
ships, and tndned up to view unconcerned the 
most stnmge yicissitudes, no disappointment, how- 
ever great, was able to break down his expec- 
tations — no di£Bculty, howerer perplexing, had 
power to make faim forego his designs. The ex- 
traordinary events which had characterized the con- 
quest of Mexico probably dwelt on his mind ; and 
liiat mind, already possessing a singular share of 
energy, acquired additional stimulus from the les- 
son that past events afforded. 

Pi2»rro, accordingly, boldly resolved to disregard 
the injunctions sent by the governor. His disobedi- 
ence might be attended with much danger ; but the 
time was arrived to adopt decided and desperate 
measures. Should he, after the repeated disap- 
pointments which had accompanied his own at- 
tempts, as well as those made on former occasions, 
be induced to obey the orders of Los Rios, for his 
re0m, he could not entertain the remotest hope 
of ever again being able to find men ready to eni« 
baik on so stale and imsuccessfal an undertaking. 
Such an idea to a man of sanguine * temper and 
resolute character—- a man who had, besides, stak- 
ed his whole substance in favour of the scheme- 
could not but convey sensations more humiliat- 
ing and gidling than what he could apprehend 
from the worst results of the governor's displea^ 
sure. He was, however, much chagrined and an* 
noyed when he perceived that his followers were 
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^ from participating in his sentiments. ' In rain 
did he essay every means to persnade them to ad- 
here faithful to his fortunes. The image of past 
sufferings dwelt strongly in their imaginations ; and 
they joyfally embraced the opportunity of return- 
ing to their friends, after a long and most distress- 
ing absence. The arguments and promises of Pi- 
zarro were disregarded, and the soldiers now pre- 
pared, with the utmost alacrity, to follow TafriTi 
the goFemor s messenger. 

To detain men against their inclination under ex- 
isting circumstances, would have been not only in- 
judicious, but full of danger. In this emergency, the 
baffled commander resolved to adopt one of those 
magnanimous measures, which, by striking the ima- 
g^ations of men, often end in persuading their hearts. 
Open revolt — perhaps his own death— would be 
the consequence of the attempt. Pizarro assembled 
his soldiers, and, drawing his sword, described with 
it a line on the ground. He then, with a firm de- 
meanour and resolute voice, exclaimed, ^< Spaniards I 
this line is the emblem of hardships, dangers, and 
constant toil — of innumerable sufferings which are to 
be sustained in the prosecution of a most glorious 
enterprise. Let those who consider themselves 
endowed with sufficient strength and magnani- 
mity — those to whom the renown of a glorious 
conqueror is dear, boldly pass the line — and as for 
those who feel themselves unequal to the sacrifice of 
ptiesent ease, for the attainment of fritnre ftime and 
fortune, let them return to .Panama with all suit- 
able speed ; I myself will remain here, and,- with 
the help of the bravest of* my followers, however 
few they may be, I will prosecute our enterprise,, 
trusting that, with the assistance of God, and by 
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Qor nndannt^d peiveTenuice, our e^^rts will be ol^ 
timately crpwned with success. *' 

No sooner were these words pronounced* th^ 
the soldiers hastened to profit by the inyitaiion 
they afforded. With unbecoming alacrity, they 
bent their steps towards the shore, to embark witii 
tb^ utmost eH>edition« ]iest the determination of 
their commander should undergo a di^nge. Only 
thirteen men had the courage ajod the noble resolu- 
tion to pass the line, and declare thems^elres resolved 
tq adheri? fia^fuUy to their dbief until dea^. . To 
this heroic band is owii^ the discovery and cofi^f 
qu^st of Peru ; and the magnaniippus determina- 
tion formed by them and their chief, is strongly 
tinctured with that spirit of wild rom^ce which 
charactenzed mai^y of the e»loits of the coa- 
querors of America, and which would baffle all 
belief, were they not authenticated by abundant 
evidence. * Pizarro testified his gratitude to his 
devoted companions, and mad^ b solemn prooiise 
that they should always act a prominent part in the 
undertaking, and possess the most sacred claim to 
future reward^. With his slender band, Pizarro 
passed over in a bark to the island of Goi^^qiui, 
which, b^g farther from the coast, and uninh^- 
bitedj was deemed by the chief a fit retreat in 
their presjent helpless c.o;iMliMon. In this deserted 
island they magnanimously resolved to support the 

* Zarate. — Gom^uv. — G. de la Vega.— Hie names .of 
•toven of these hrane men are known : — Pedro Candia, a 
Qtwkbgrbutfi; B.Ruis,4he{iilot; K. Ribem; J. dela 
Ton^; A.Biiieao; C. d^ Fml ; AlcBiO TruiiUo; Fc 
de Cuellar ; A. de Moling ; G. de Riberaf and F. Rod- 
rigqez de TiHafuerte, who was the first that crossed the 
line* 
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meimibadm of i«te» aBtil Almagro and Lnqae coald 
contrive to send them snch amistance as might en- 
able tfaem to resume their enterprise. These as- 
sodates of Pizarro were most active in their ex«- 
sitiotts to forward the views of their friend. They 
constmdy besieged the Governor with importnni- 
^fis, representing to him both the cmeltjir and im- 
poliqr of abandoning a party of brave Spaniards to 
perish in a desert island, because, in the fervour of 
their zeal for the glory of their coontry, they had 
deviated perhaps from the strict rale of discipline. 
To their own expostulations were added the loud 
remonstrances of the whole colony, who, secretljr 
iostigated by them, no less than excited by the 
relatives and friends of the devoted few, began to 
speak in no measured terms of the cruelty of the 
Governor towards his imfortunate countrymen. 

Pedro de los Bios could no longer withstand 
sncb representations and importonitiee, and at 
length was compelled to lend a ftivonrable ear to 
the general wishes of the colony. He according- 
ly gave his permission that a vessel might be fitted 
oat, for the purpose of bringing Pizarro and his 
companions back to Pknama ; but, lest the arrival 
of this assistance might again flatter the hopes of 
those sanguine, though destitute men, he took 
especial care to prevent the embarkation of a 
eiBgle individual belonging to the land-service. 
These precautions, he expected, would compel 
Piaarro to relioquiBh an undertaking which, in his 
opinion, was at once chimerical and dangerous in 
its tendency. Almagro availed himself of this 
oppoitanity to send to his coUeague whatever sup^ 
plies he could collect, as well as a faithful ac- 

•D 
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count of all that bad happened ainoe their 8ep»> 
ration. 

Meantime, Pizarro and his devoted band reniaui<^ 
ed in Gorgona^— an island noted for the nnhealtln- 
ness of its climate. It would be impossible to de» 
scribe the horrors to which the. Spaniards were 
exposed during five months, the time which they 
remained in that frightful place. They had nei^ 
ther habitation nor other shelter than the imper- 
vious woods that covered the land. It was a sp^it 
seldom or never cheered by the rays of the siin» 
rendered gloomy by almost incessant rain, and ap- 
palling by the. frequency and violence of storms. 
The place was, besides, rendered more difficult of 
endurance, by the swarms of annoying insects and 
noxious reptiles with which it was infested. * T» 
these calamities may be added the frequent pri- 
vation of the first necessaries of life; for their 
means of subsistence were most precarious. Some- 
times they were fortunate enough to procure sh^- 
fisb, but they were more often compelled to con- 
tent themselves with wild and unsavoury roots, or 
to devour a peculiar sort of snakes, with which the 
island abounded, f From the combined horrors of 
the place, the epithet of Inferwd was always «mp 
ployed by the Spaniards when speaking of Groiv 
gona. Such was the frightful situation of Piataira 
and his companions for a long period, during whid^ 
on every returning day, their anxious looks were di- 
rected towards Panama, with the flattering expec- 
tations of •approaching saccoar> instead of which* 
a renewal of disappointment was all that came to 
the sufferers. The nndauBled courage of the 

• Herrera. f G. de la Vega, 
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stoutest now begm to dnoop. Pisairo himself, 
for the first time, exhibited symptoms of despond* 
ency. In diis state of otter wretchedness, they at 
leogth came to a resolution to tmst themselves in 
a bark to the caprice of the elements, rather thna 
remain in that frightfiil abode^ where they had 
nothing to expect but a lingeringv wretched exist* 
ence, and a miserable death. 

When abont to adopt this desperate altematire, 
their eyes were gladdened with the sight of the 
vessel sent by Almagro. All their troubles and 
sorrows were in a moment forgotten, and the rays 
of hope begttk again to difiuse their cheering light 
over their scared and bli^ted prospects* Instead, 
therefore, of availing themselves of this opportonity 
of returning to Panama and putting an end to their 
sufferings, the hardy Spaniards were easily per* 
suaded by their commander to resume, with daunt- 
less perseverance, their perilous undertaking ; and 
there was but little difficulty in bringing over the 
crew of the ship to the same determination. This 
hody of adventarers committed themselves to the 
waves, and steered towai'ds the south-east, at the 
nerey of the elements. On the twentieth day ef 
their vD3^age they first discovered the coast of Peru ; 
hot their expedition bore more the resemblance of 
a ioraging party of marauders, than a body of 
Warriors equipped and prepared for conquest. For 
a long time they continued merely to touch on the 
coast, occasionally visiting the neighbouring villages 
and hamlets for the sake of procuring food. Their 
^istmce was most precvious and distressing dur- 
ing this period; but constant suffering and toil seem- 
ed to produce no effect upon the frames of men 
whose minds were .strengthened and sustained by 
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ettch lofty espeetatUiM At length the detmmt- 
ed stale of tkeir frail yeasel after a firotracted na'^ 
^gatioDf * aod the diseoTOiy of a temtory whidi 
bote endent oiarks of enltivatioii, determined Pi- 
«trro to land asd explom the conntry. 

Pisarro and Ins eompanionB had now arrived at 
the vale of Tomhea, a pboe which enjoyed aone 
consideration among the natirea, and which con- 
tained a palace of the Inca and a temple* The 
prospect wUdnJiow onfolded itoelf to the anziooa 
eyes of the Spaniards, was one well calculated te 
awnken their dormant hopes. The cultivated state 
of the conntry, and the profasion of precious metal 
in which it abonaded, rekindled the desire of the 
ftdfentnren for the aoquisitkm of wealth. They 
perceived that not only the ornaments of the tem- 
ple and the articles of peisonal adornment, were 
wvottgbt of gold, but that the precioas metal was ap- 
plied to purposes of common use* Such a ciicnm- 
•tance warranted the most extravagant ezpectationa, 
md theideaa of the Spaniards were proportionably 
excited. The country appeared to be very populous, 
and the natives exhibited in their dress and deport- 
ment, evident signs of being not only fiir removed 
from savage life, but even having made some sanll 
progross in civilization. Bat though the ambition 
of FIzarro and his laHowevs was great, and their 
intrepidity equal to it, yet the idea of subjecting by 
f^wB of ann8SOgreataneaq>ire, appeared to them 
monstrous and absurd ; for, though recklesa of eon- 
sequences, and sanguine ia then- power, the pro- 
spect of reducing the camitiy by the prawesa of 
a handful of men, could not be seriously eotetlnned, 

• G.dsiAVccs. 
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even in America. Fixarrcs accordingly, kept dp a 
friendly interooone with the natiTea, Umitinf hia 
endeavoan), for the present, to the tatk of oblimuag 
competent infbmation with regard to the coontry^ 
o?er which he fondly anticipated he waa one day 
destined to rale. 

Pizarro having precnred aone specimens of the 
prodnce of ^ land, ae well ae a ti^rahle quantity 
of the ornaments nsed in their worship> to serve as 
a hait to bis conntrymen at Panama, now reselved 
to return to that c<^ony after an absence of three 
years, during whidi, ^e hardiMps he had patient- 
]y endnred iJniost bid defiance to credibility. In- 
deed, none of the adventurous and hardy men who 
distinguished themselves in the conquest of the 
New World, were ever exposed to such accnm«- 
hited disasters of every kind, as those which put 
to the severest test the conraige and magnanimity 
of Pizarro and his companions. * It is this extra* 
ordinary — this romantic illustratieB of the heroic 
virtues of hardihood, intrepidity, and perseverance-^ 
that has thrown over ^ memory of that chief a 
partial blaze of glory, despite of the onel deeds by 
which it was often obscured. Pizarro returned to 
nmama after his long absence, att^ided by eleven 
of his heroic followers ; the two others having re- 
mained behind, and their fate was never after as^ 
certained.-|- 

Upon the return of the Spaniards to the colony 
(15S8), they were wdcomed with eager joy by 

• Zarate.->G. de U Vegft. 
f It is probably owiqg to thb, that their natiaes are not 
mentioned by the Spanish historians among the thirteen 
original discoverers of Peru. 
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fhelt anxiotis friends ; but neitber tbe splendid de^ 
scriptions wbicb tbey made of the land they had 
discovered, nor the rich tokens they bronght in 
corroboration of their statement, were sufficient to 
induce the governor to change hie former resolution. 
He still persisted in refusing his sanction and 
aid to the fitting out of an expedition for con- 
quest. He urged the slender resources of the colony, 
and peremptorily returned the same answer to every 
fresh application. Chagrined, but not dishearten* 
ed, by these repeated failures, Pisfarro and his 
two associates continued, with undiminished vi- 
gour, to promote the furtherance of their schemes. 
'Every hope from the governor being now at an 
end, they fondly turned their eyes towards Spain, 
and resolved to apply at once to the Emperor 
himself for a sanction to their plans. This project 
was no sooner conceived, than it was determined 
that Pizarro should immediately undertake the 
voyage ; yet, so impoverished were the projectors 
of the great conquest of Peru, that they were ac- 
tually compelled to borrow of their friends the 
trifling means necessary for equipping the vessel 
that was to carry their companion to ' Spain. * 
Pizarro presented himself before the Emperor with 
an ease of deportment, and a confidence of man- 
ner, which his birth and education could hardly 
have promised, but which conscious desert and 
great services fully justified. His glowing de- 
scriptions were eagerly listened to, not only by 
the ardent and ambitious, but by the Emperor 
himself, who, at the sight of the rich tokens bronght 
by Pizarro from the newly discovered land, rea- 

* Hernsra dec.— -Cr. de la Vega. 
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dily granted his approbation to tlie propoial of the 
hardy adirentarer. A free scope was allowed to 
his ambition in the mnltifarioos capacities to which 
he was named, for he united in his person the 
honourable appointments of Governor, Captain-ge- 
nera], and Adelantado of the territories which he 
might discover and conqner, besides possessing 
foil claims to every other privilege enjoyed by 
snccessfal adventurers in America. But whilst 
Pizarro was so mindful of his own interest, he did 
not by any means pay a like attention to those of 
his associates ; for, though he did not forget to- 
procure the dignity of a bishopric for Luque, he 
totally neglected the claims of Almagro. The 
post of commander of a fort to be erected at Tum- 
bez, was the only boon granted to a man who, 
in virtue of his services, was certainly entitled to 
far greater consideration. In this unjust over* 
sight, we may trace the origin of those calamities 
and unnatural contentions which took place in the 
sequel, among the parties of Almagro and Pizarro, 
and which cast an additional stain on the conquest 
of Peru. 

The jurisdiction allotted to Pizarro entirely in- 
dependent of the Governor of Panama, extended 
two hundred leagues along the coast, southward of 
the river of SanHago. Li return for a boon in 
which neither outlay nor assistance of any kind 
was required from the court of Spain, Pizarro 
pledged himself to recruit two hundred and fifty 
adventurers, and to procure the ships, arms, Am- 
munition, and other requisites for the expedition. 
Trifling, however, as the expense and trouble of 
raising these resources may appear, Pizarro found 
it an extremely difficult task. For some time he 
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eyertad bioMalf muramUiiQfly ; bot his utiiMwt %U 
forte would flcaroely bave eocceededy bad be aol 
be«n aided by some of bia cotmtrymeiiy especialiy 
by the celebrated Heniaa Cortes^, wboae generosity 
was proiDpted to aid a gallant old companion in 
arma, in tbe profecntion of a glorious enterprise. * 
Pizarro eaibairked at Seville, baling gained to hia 
project many adyenturere of merit and iraloni:, 
among wbem were his tbree brotberB» and Frai^ 
CISCO de AlcaDtanty bis maternal nnclei all of whom 
were destined to play ce«^icaous parts in snbse* 
qoeat events. 

When Piazaro arrived at Panama (1530), he 
fonnd his companion Almagro mncb incensed a^ 
gainst him for the unjustifiable manner in which 
be bad neglected bis jnst fHretensions. This breach 
between the two associates was farther widened 
by an inveterate hatred, which was soon engen^ 
dered in the bosom of Fernando Piaarro, a man 
of violent temper, and who continaally adviaed 
bis brother not to brook what he styled tbe an»- 
gance of Almagro, This nnfortonate misonder* 
standing was the sonrce of mncb oneasiness to M 
those who were bterested in the projected expe- 
dition, as tbe want of harmony exkting between 
the principal leaders conld not but throw seriona 
impediments in the way of the enterprise. Al* 
magro appeared negligent in procuring the necea- 
sary stores for the armament ; and indeed, he waa- 
even anspected of harbouring a design of breaking 
his ties with Pizarroi and acting independently ^ 
bia will. Fernando Pizarro continoaid to stimn* 
late bis brother to an open rupture ; but the hardy 

* Herren. 
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v«tem» had poKcy eiiovgh to peioeive the impni- 
dtace of Mommg sncb GomMels. Almagro liad' 
«my parUfliuM in Panama; and, both from his 
note in the colony, and his abilities, it waa eiipe* 
dient to conoiliate hiaa as a powerfol coadjotor, 
rather than provoke him as an eliemy and a rival. 
Aeeordioglyy by the interpontion of Gama and 
elher important penoiis, a reconciliation took place 
between the fbnner friends. Pizarro ^fered to 
tmasfer to his associate the title of Adelantado, 
end fEOthMly ptedged himeelf to solidt the nomi* 
nation of an independent government for Urn. 
These concessioBs soothed the irritated feetings of 
Almagroy who, though a man of warm and strong 
passions, possessed a frankness of disposition which 
midered it easy to pacify him* With regard to 
Lnqne, the utmost extent ef his wishes having besA- 
cenpletdy gratified, he cordi^ly boond himself 
to proasote, by every means in has power, the* 
soccess of the expedition. The difference bmng 
thus adjusted, the confederates pledged themselves 
to follow up the terms of their original treaty, by 
which it waa enacted that every thing should be 
carried on at the expense of the three, and that 
a perfect equality should be observed in the dis- 
tribation of the profits derived from the under- 
taking. * 

Almagro now made over to Pizarro all the mo- 
ney and stores which he had collected, and exerted 
himself with alacrity to augment the resources of 
his friends. But even the combined exertions of 
the confederates, seconded by the endeavours of 
the most wealthy among the adventurers, could 

* Zarate.— G. ^e la Vega. 
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Bot fit oat more tban a hnndred and eighty aol^ 
diera, and thirty-seven horaes--^ force inferior to 
what Pizarro had pledged himself to eqaip, when 
he solicited the royal sanction to his project. 
Three small vessels, tolerably well supplied with 
military stores and necessary articles, were prepar- 
ed to convey this slender but resolute hand on ^eir 
perilous enterprise. Such was the extent of the 
force-*such the resources, with which Francis Pi-^ 
zarro determined to set out on his expedition. But 
the experience of foregoing events seemed to sane* 
tion the most extravagant ideas ; and the slender 
means with which the conquest of Mexico was com- 
pleted, justified the hopes of similar success in 
Peru. Pizarro felt, accordingly, anxious to depart, 
while his two associates Almagro and Luque were 
directed to remain at Panama, in order to secure a 
reinforcement of men and ammunttiony which were 
to set out in the sequel under the command of 
Almagro. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Civii Dissensions in Peru at the time of (he ' 
Spanish Invasum* 

PizARRo left Panama in Febrmry 1531, and, af« 
ter a voyage of thirteen days, landed nearly a hun- 
dred leagues north of Tambez, where he bad de- 
termined to disembark. He' directed his march 
along the coast, that he might at once be joined 
by the reinforcement which he expected from hia 
associates, and that he might regain the ships, in 
case extreme danger should render a retreat indis- 
pensable. But the country about these places being 
thinly inhabited, and the natives flying at the ap- 
proach of the Spaniards, Pizarro wasaware he should 
be soon compelled either to advance inland, or return 
to Panama. The soldiers were in a short time ex- 
posed to an accumulation of disasters enough to 
damp their courage, and make them anxious to 
retrace their steps. They were suflering severely 
from the want of provisions ; but; to the cravings 
of hunger was added another calamity, if possible 
more appalling. The climate being unhealthy, a 
great number of the soldiers soon found themselves 
assailed by loathsome diseases peculiar to the place, 
attended with violent pains, and exhaustion of the 
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frame. Sach a lot was hi from answeiiDg to the 
florid descriptions by means of which they had been 
tempted to embark in the expedition ; and many 
of them began to complain bitterly, the more so 
afi they perceived the gradual diminution of their 
number. 

But Pizarro persisted in his intention, and to 
the voice of complaint, he replied by that of hope 
and glory. At length, after severe hardships, they 
arrived in the province of Coaqne on the 14th of 
April ; and havmg suddeoly faUen en the aatrres, 
they seized npon their omameots of gold and silver, 
which presented a booty allnring enough to efibee 
past sviferiags from the memory of the soldiers, 
and induce them to persevere with additional vi* 
gonr in their service. I^imro, elated with the 
prospect of fntwe wealth, lest no time in sending 
a ship to Almegno, with a suitable remittance of 
the spoil. At the seme time, he also despatched 
another vessel to Nicangfoa, in the hopes of dcaw- 
lag new adventnren to hie atandani, by an exhi* 
bitien of the riebes of the country. After this he 
oeetinued his mansh, which unfortunately wae not 
characterised by thai eoncifiatory disposition which 
had so efficiently aeeottded the plans of the politic 
conqueror el Mexico* Piaarro, equal to that chief 
in all the virtuee of a warrior^ was yet sadly de* 
fident iu that refined policy which waa a leading 
fiiaiuie in the traeaaetiona of Cortes. He new 
evinced no other method of presecuting hia views 
than that of open violesee^ neglecting to eonei* 
iiate ihe good-wiU.of these Indiana of whose as* 
sistanoe be might stead in need in the sequeL 
.This imprudent course' was aocoaipeiiied wilb the 
oMtuul resnln. The natives* elasmed by lh« 
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tfiproMlief BinMUa»«t«iic«8o dagnlar in afipeu*- 
flttMy tad to. mtUees in their dbancler, flabmiiled 
like«lAT«8, or fled pradpilateiy into the interior. . 
In ^iB manner PiMire proceeded witbont any 
eoBflidenihle opposition, until be arriTed at the 
ialaod of Fana^ the inhabitants of which, being 
noie warlike and ferocioae, made snoh a vigor- 
e«B resiBtattce to their ag|g;reflsoie» that no lets than 
8QC monlbs were spent in their rednotion. This 
being at last cffiocted, he continued his march to 
Toaitbes, where he was ol^ged to make a sojourn of 
tiffee BBontbsy partly that his men might recover 
£rom their past fatigaes, and pardy con^Ued by 
the nexioos distempers which attacked the ui^or- 
tnnate eoMiers with WMsnal violence. Bnt the 
despondency aatarally allied to iheir calamity was 
greatly relieved by the arrival of supplies from Ni- 
earsgiiB (1532), mider the command of Fernando 
de Soto ^and Sebastian Benaleaaar, two officers 
who enjoyed great repute in America. The forces 
which they led were indeed trifling, altogether «ot 
exceeding sixty men ; but, insignificant as this re- 
isforoement may appear, it was welcomed by Pi> 
aairo with lively demonstrations of joy. 

From Tnmbez.Fizarro porsued his march (May 
the 16th) to the River Pinra, where, having ar- 
rived witbont inconveaienoe, he determined to 
make a settlement on it, to serve as adepdt in the 
great imdertaking he had commenced^ He accord- 
ing^y made eboioe of a commodions situation, and 
beganthefonndationof St dfichatel, the first Spanish 
colony in Pern. As nothing< retarded his progress, 
he contimied his mareh, mid advanced towards the 
<6eatro of Ae vast empire he had invaded^ little ap- 
prehennve of the dangers wMi whidi his temerity 
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migfat be attended* He exerted iiimself to ^Uilaiit ai; 
much information as poaaible coBceraing tbe com- 
tiy, as each a knowledge waamdiapeiiaabie ftr tiio 
proseentton of his plans. Thongh tbe medinm of in- 
tercourse was very imperfect, yet Pizarro soon 
learned that he was entering the dominions of a ve* 
ry powerful monarch, respected with religious to* 
neration by the natives, and master of territoriea 
as vast in extent as they were fertile in wealth. 
This information served only to stimulate the Spa- 
niards to greater exertion, by still further exciting 
theit ardent hopes. Besides, a circumstance was 
made known to them, which was naturally calcu* 
lated to confirm theAi in their expectations, namely^ 
the existence of civil dissensions in the country, in 
consequence of the rival pretensions of two com* 
petitors for the crown. 

At the period when the Spaniards first disco- 
vered and touched on the coast of Peru in 1526, 
the throne of the country was occupied by Huana 
Capac, the twelfth Inca from the foundation of the 
empire. This prince had been distinguished no 
less by his military abilities, than by those pacific 
virtues which formed the prominent feature in the 
character of the Peruvian princes. To bis bravery 
and policy, and to the success which attended bis 
arms, was owing the tMwqnest of the vast kingdom 
of Qnito ; and, by this means, the extent, as weH 
as power, of the Peruvian empire was doubled. 
He evinced a great partiality towards the capital 
of the subdued country, and made it tbe place of 
his almost constant residence. By this means, he 
had frequent opportunities of intercourse with the 
daughter of the vanquished sovereign ; and, in de^ 
'spite of the most inflexible laws of the Incas, whicb « 
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kapeiioiifily forbade aay menober of that sacred 
laoe from intermarrying with any woman unless 
of celestial origin, he took the princess of Quito 
for the partner of his crown uid bed. This event 
becamoy in the sequel, . the fruitful source of caW 
mity and disturbance, as from this alliance spnmg 
the cdebrated Atahualpa^ who acts so conspi- 
ooons and tragical a part in the conquest of Peru* 
Hnana Capac died in the year 1529. Previously 
to his death, aa he had conceived a great affection 
for his seeoad child, he made a division of hia 
vast territories between him and Huascar, his eldest 
son by a princess of the royal race. The latter 
being his lawful heir and successor, he bestowed 
upon bim all the Peruvian <iominions, reserving 
the kingdom of Quito for Atahualpa. But this 
arrangement, far from satisfying the minds of the 
Perovians, excited among them the most marked 
dissatk&ction. They were shocked and surprised 
at a proceeding which they considered almost sa- 
crilegious, as it interfered so materially with the 
fundamental laws of the monarchy — laws which 
were coeval with its very foundation. Atahualpa 
was deemed an intruder and a usurper, and bis ac-> 
cession to the throne of Quito was beheld with 
decided disapprobation. - The inhabitants of Cuz« 
CO, in particular, declared themselves op^ly 4i« 
gainst hia elevation; and Huascar, emboldened 
by these tokens of respect towards his person, re^ 
solved to avail himself fully of the advantsges 
which they might offer. • He accordingly sent mea- 
sengers to Quito, requiring of his brother that he 
should abdicate a goT^nmeat to which he could 
lay no lawful claim, -.and acknowledge his juris- 
diction aa rightful Inca of f eni» But Atahualpa 
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was hv from being ditfKMed to iidittitt to mdi a 
demand. That prince, endowed with great abili» 
ties, and a decision and eomage worthy of bis fa» 
ther, wonld not tamely yield np what he consi- 
dered his jnrt inberitaace. He had assidaonsly 
demoted himself to becoming popular among the Te- 
tersns of his fother's army, and he had succeeded 
in his endeavonrs. Being in command of sucfa e^ 
ficient resources, he totally disregarded the reqni- 
sition of bis brother ; and, iar from abdicating the 
throne of Quito, he prepared to invade Cuzco, tb^ 
seat of bis brother Inca. 

War now became ineWtable. The pretensions 
of the two princes could not be amicably adjusted, 
and the termination of the contest was only to be 
procured by the ruin of one party. Of this they 
were both fully aware; and they actofdingly made 
every preparation for the terrible stmggte. T%e 
horrors of civil war were a curse hitherto unknown 
in Pern. The mild and vurtnous rule of the Incas 
had invariably preserved internal peace and tran- 
^uitlity. But this blessing was at an end, and hmh 
tittties began. Huascar had, in support of his preten- 
-ttons, the evident justice of his dainn ; Atahud- 
pa the force of arms* The former relied on die 
▼eneration with which the Peruvian nation had 
been accustomed to regard the chfldren of the Sun; 
the latter exepcted success from the well-known 
courage of his troops. The positive advantages were, 
therefore, on the aide of Atahualpa. The issue of 
the contest was such as might naturally foe an- 
ticipated. A frightful battle was fought, in which 
the troops of Huascar were completely routed, and 
he hinyBelf taken prisoner, after vainly attempting 
to seek safety in flight. 
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Atahoalpft behaved after his triumph in a moBt 
inhamaa maBQer. Not content with the carnage 
inflicted upon his enemies during the hattle, he 
stained his victory by many a cruel deed. As he 
was conscious of the imperfection of his title to 
govern^ and could not deceive himself with regard 
to his beiflg esteemed rather a conquering usurp- 
er ihan a lawful sovereign, he resolved, with inhu- 
man policy, to sacrifice all those who might offer 
any obstacle to the enjoyment of his ill-acquired 
povren Aceordingly, he put tQ death all the de- 
•fitndanta of Maaco Capac,;whQ, being t^e )egiti« 
Biate offspring of the San, might, jn the sequel, as- 
sert their right over the crown of Peru. Atahual- 
pa, however, spared for the time the life of hi^ an- 
fonanate heather Uaaseari fsaring indeed to ^acri'^ 
fioe bim^ lest the atrocious act might isouse.the. peo-> 
pie Against him ; and besides, by keeping him M 
strict confinement, he was ihA qnly secure of bi^ 
pefscm, but could, in the name of the captive 
prince^ issue his ocdem, as he kuew the adherent^ 
of the unfortunate Huascar woald, by tlus^st|1plt|l- 
^em, yield impUctt obedience* The usurper seen* 
ed now-established on the throne ; yet that throne 
was surrooaded with dangersv as the party ijk favour 
of Huascar, though it had received severe reversest 
was neither subdoed nor completely discourageii^ 
end mig^t attempt new stn^les in favour pf .ihe 
lawful Inca* * 

^ * 

♦ ^afftte. — G. de la Vega. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Proceedings of the Spaniards — Meeting at Cox* 
atnalea^ md tie results^^ Trial and Death of the 

Inea Atahua^pa. • 

* • • 

Nothing could be more favonrable to the views 
of Fisarro than this breach between the two bro- 
thers. When he first visited Pern, the competi- 
tors for the crown were so absorbed in their ran- 
corous dissensions, that thejr paid no regard to the 
threatened danger of invaders, who appeared, from 
thepancity of their number, to offer no serious cause 
of fear to the inhabitants. Thus, the Spaniards 
were suffered to proceed on their march unmolest- 
ed, while, owing to their imperfect informatioii, 
they were themselves unable to assign probable 
reasons for the apathy manifested by the enemy. 
Indeed, the first satisfiiotory intelligence which fi- 
flarro received regarding the true state of the coun- 
try, and the rancour of the contending parties, was 
brought by messengers from Huascar, who were 
sent to implore the assistance of the strangers a- 
gainst the usurper Atahualpa* 

Pizarro found himself now precisely in the same 
situation in which Cortes had been placed at a for- 
mer period. He foresaw, with lively saUsfactioB, 
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that the coimtiy poBsessed within ite bosom the 
germs of destraction, and quickly resolved to torn, 
to the greatest advantage an aspect of afiairs so 
manifestly conducive to his interests. While the 
natives were thus disunited, he feared no danger, 
and he knew that, by favouring the pretensions of 
one party, he would weaken the power of both. 
Under this persuasion, he hesitated not to continue 
his march with redoubled, alacrity; but, perceiving 
the necessity of securing a retreat in a country of 
which he was totally ignorant, he left a garrison 
at St Michael to serve that purpose, as well as to 
preserve a convenient place for receiving the sup- 
plies firom Panama. He undertook his march at- 
tended, only by a body of an hundred and two foot- 
soldiers and uzty-two horsemen, all of them indif- 
ferently equipped for hard service. 

Meantime Atahualpa was encamped at Caxi^ 
malca, a town about twelve days' journey from St 
Miofaliel. Though the Inca was reported to be at 
the head of a great army, Pizarro made no hesi- 
tation in bending his course directly to the camp. 
He had not, however, made any great progress, 
before he was welcomed by a messenger of note 
sent by the Inca, with a gift and a verbal commu- 
nication of amity. He further invited the Spa*, 
nish chief to proceed directly to Caxamalca, where 
he should find a most friendly reception. In this 
instance, Pizarro did not forget the measures of 
policy adopted by Cortes under similar circum- 
stances.. With a d^ee of refined duplicity, and 
much show of cordiality, he assured the envoy of 
Atahualpa, that his mission to Pern had for its ob- 
ject the internal welfare of the country, and that ho 
came to lend the powerful aid of his troops to the 
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prateMioni of the Inca. This dedtnUmaerredlo 
dkffil the donbtB and fears of tbs Pemviansy whoi 
like the rest of the natirss of AfflerM»» had» at the 
appearanee of the Spaniardsy evinced great iiresor 
latioQ in deciding whether they onght to be €oq« 
sidered as celestial bungsy or as fonaidahle enemies i 
and whedier it would not be more prudent to pro-* 
ptiate them by u friendly and deferential eoodticty 
than risk their anger by a douhtiU oppoeitioft* 
This nnoertainty being now removed^ the Spa- 
aianis were sufiered to proceed unmolested jko 
Caxamalca* 

But they had now to encounter yery aerere 
hardshipa. Nothing but a barren comfortless de- 
sert met thehr ?iew*-*4mmense sandy plaiasy wtucb 
eoTered the whole extent of ground from St Mi- 
diael to Motup6, a djatftpce of no less tfaaa fifty 
oule8| throughout which thera was neither water nor 
lree» nor pleasing object of any kindi to greet the 

3e* It was» hn fact» an apparently endless waste 
burning sand that preaented itself. «As soon 
as Pizano had entered Cai^malcat he took pos- 
session of m large court, which he conTcited int« 
a place of defence, to provide against any danger* 
He then resolired to send an embassy to Atabu- 
alpa, who was celebrating a featiTal in his campj 
distant about a league from the town. The Spa* 
msh chief intrusted this mission to his own bnn 
iher Ferdinand, and Hernando de Soto, both on 
account of his confidence in them, and of the 
superior rank which they held amongst his men* 
The instructions which they received were^— to 
be liberal in their professions of friendship and 
alliance, and to neglect no means of lulling die 
laca into security. Such demonstmtions succeed- 
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ed to the fbllMt 'extent. Attthnalpa not only be* 
e&me the dape of their professions^ behaving ac- 
cordingly with marked kindness and respect to* 
wards the envoys, but signified his intention of 
visiting the Spanish chief in person on the follow- 
ing day. Ferdinand Pizarro, and Soto, were no 
less pleased at the success of their embassy, than 
they were powerfnlly struck with the profosion of 
riches displayed by the Inca and his court. Their 
wildest hopes seemed on the point of being re« 
alized ; and Aey returned to Caxamalca, their 
hearts bounding wi^ the joy of anticipated fortune. 
The accounts which they gave regarding the Inca, 
the stately pomp of his court, the polish of his man* 
neis, and the becoming deportment of his subjects^ 
and, above all, the profnsioYi of precious metals 
which ^one in all their ornaments, failed not to 
create corresponding feelings of surprise and ar* 
dent expectation in the bosoms of the Spaniards. 

Piaarro now seriously turned his thoughts to* 
wards the best measures for accomplishing his de* 
aign with the greatest promptitude, as well as the 
least danger ; but, • to reconcile these difficulties, 
kerned m a manner impossible. He called to 
counsel hie brothers, Soto and Benalcasnr, and 
then unfc^ded to them a daring but perfidious plan 
of operation. Aware, that to have the Inca in 
his power was of the first importancei and bearing 
in mind the success which had attended the seixure 
of Montemima, he proposed a similar exploit in 
the present case. But, if the scheme was bold, it 
lost much of the merit attendant on great deedfl» 
by llie mixture of treachery wi^ which it was ai> 
eompanied. Pixarro was about to beguile into his 
trammels an nnsuspicious sovereign, lAo would iisU 
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without hesitation iato the mare ;• whereas, in tha 
case of Montezuma, the Spaniarda had to contend 
with a host of difficulties, having all the odds against 
an extraordinary effort of magnanimity and daring 
that bordered on madness. Peculiarity of situation, 
and imminency of danger, prompted Cortes to ad- 
opt a plan as bold as it was original ; whereas Pi- 
zarro proceeded coolly to devise a stratagem, almost 
as devoid of danger as the natives were uoprepaied 
for the treachery. He relied with great confidmce 
on the success of his plan ; but, like a good com*. 
mander, he took special care so to order his little 
army, that it might be prepared for any result; 
His sixty-two horsemen he divided into tbijee 
small parties, which he intrusted to the command 
of Benalcazar, Soto, and his own brother Fetdip 
nand. The infantry he formed into one compact 
body, whilst twenty chosen men were to surround 
his person, in order to second his exefrtions, in the 
event of any great danger. The two pieces of 
artillery which he possessed, as well as the cross- 
bowmen, were stationed in front of the avenue by 
which the Inca was to advance. 

On the following morning (November 16.), 
Atahualpa set out on his intended visit to the 
Spanish camp. But, wishing at once to give those 
strangers a striking idea of his wealth and power, 
as well as to do honour to so solemn an occasion, 
he disposed his march with the greatest pomp and 
ceremony. The procession advanced slowly ; and 
this, together with the difficulty of so vast a masa 
jmoviDg with ' strict order, occasioned consider- 
able delay, and awakened disagreeable suspiciona 
in the mind of Pizuro. . At . length the Inca apr 
peared, . borne in a magnificent coucht adinmed 
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a'TBrietf of feathere, and almost cotered 
with plates of g«dd and with precious stones. He 
was preceded by a band of Indians, who carefully 
ranoved the stones, or any oUier obstrucdon^ how- 
ever trifling, from the way, and followed by musi-* 
dans and dancers. His courtiers were arrayed in 
their gayest attire ; and the whole procession was 
followed by an army amountmg to thirty thousand 



A scene partaking bodi of the ludicrous and the 
tsfrible character was soon to render this first meet- 
mg memorable in after times. No sooner had the 
laca arrived at the Spanish quarters, than Fray 
Vicente Valverde, a Dominican friar, and chi^lain 
to the expedition, advanced, carrying«a crucifix 
in one hand, and his breviary in the other. With? 
ont further ado, he entered into a long discourse, 
in which he endeavoured to explain the principal 
mysteries and tenets of the Christian religion. This 
harangue, which is given at great length by some 
historians of this singular transaction, took some 
time in the delivery, and was remarkable for its 
results. Father Valverde declared, that unless the 
Liea yielded blind obedience to what he had un- 
folded, he should experience a most terrible ap 
ward; whereas, if he prudently followed a con- 
trary course,- the King of Spain would take him 
under his protection, and preserve him in his domi- 
nions against the attacks of the enemy. 

Atahualpa was at first forcibly struck with the 
iqipearance of the friar, the violence of his gestif 
eolation, and the crucifix which he constantly held 
lo view* He, howeter, suffered him to proceed 
in his harangue, which, though interpreted to him 
at intervals by an unskilful interpreter, was perfect- 
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tad wlleii^ by fepMMd- qoMtl^MM, the ineft obiBiM^ 
a eonAM^ Botion of «oni« of the ttrganMnits ia tfav 
speeeb) bu feelkigti of stirprise ivere cAianged intei 
tboftO' of ifidignfttioii. • Tbofigh the friar bad iia« 
folded tenets, und spoken of mysteries wbicb w&r^ 
totally incotDpreheaslble to tbo ladian sovereigiiy 
Mill it was evideat, thai proposals of sobserfi* 
ency to a foreign power were made, and that 
a ibrMt WM held oat, In ease of non^cempH- 
anee. Saeh an alteimiite was hamtUating ; but 
Atabnalpa oondneted himself with moch modem* 
fionan this aflaif. 'He began, by means of the 
interpreter F»li|^lo, to refdte some pouits in the 
IHaf*is orafthm, which stm^ him as perfectly nnjast 
and ail)sard« He answered, that he eoald not oon* 
ceife by what right the great m^n, whom Valver« 
de Allied Pope, gave over to the other- great man, 
the King of Spain, power and jnrisdiction wheito 
his- himself held no conlronl;-BOr why the ia^ 
ter «bottld send to enliiroe the eieendon of nie*» 
dnres wbieh were wholly nnjnet ^ that the Incsa 
Were the children of the San, and rightfnl hahato 
those tertitoi4es, whieh thoy had governed for « 
long time, and which he was resolted not to give 
np at the command erf strangers* 
' Thfe thne spent in this debate* seeaiied faksomo 
to- some of the Spanish aoldieni whO| having caai 
wistfnl eyes on the gc^den omamenta disphtyod by 
the Indnuis, fonnd great diffiooky in restraioittg 
their propensity to plnnder. Indeed^ ii was with 
dtfficttlty iAiat Piaarro eonld cheek their impatienae» 
inereaeed as it now was by the tedioosaess of m^ 
long an interview. Some of the Spaniarde, »no 
Icmger able to contate theaMeiv«e> new Tnslwil 
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ftrirtidi andb^gm to despoil die neerati Indkas of 
dwironiaaieBte* Bat tfaiepartiBlcoiifiiuoQ was soon 
obeeked by Pisanoy and ako hj Atahvalpa him* 
•aiffiHio gaive^ orders to hit men aot to engage in 
eoofiicti * The Inea« no donbt, was intent on coii« 
nadng the friar of the iajoatice of hia proposi* 
tions; and aeoordingljr reanned the diaooufse by 
dedtrittg, thaa, if the Spaniards adored the Grod 
vhich thisy had desoribed^ the lacas of Pern ad« 
dressed their worship to their progmitors, the 
San and Mooo> who were InnDortal. Father Val* 
wdBf in a mote impassioned manner, began to 
nil againat their idolatrjr, and to assert the truth 
of the €hriatiaB naligton. Hereapony the Inca in* 
qmred, what proof he had of the thinga which he 
adTaaeed ?— where he bad received snch iaform»> 
lion ?.-.lo wUch the friar miswered, with promptly 
tQde, at the same time holding up the breviary So 
Atahualpa, ^< Those sacred tmthe I have learnt ia 
ihiB book I " The Inca took it into his hands, and* 
having opened it, he: began to examine it with a 
high degree of cariosity, taraed it on every aide^ 
tad at length placed it near his ear. Afifcer a 
moment, he exclaimed, ** This tells me aoshiBg ct 
what yon have said : it is silent ; ** and thea he 
threw it contemptttovsly to the gronnd.^ 

This ttngaaidedf movement of the Inca hasteiied 
the crisis. Father Valverde no sooner beheld tho 
disMafal aettea, disa he anatehed ap the bo<ric« 
aad^ ranaiiig towards his compaaiona in the greatii 
^ rage and confosion, exclaimed, " Christiana I 
to arms I Pkrepare uy aw^engO' this profrsiaiien !."f 

• G. dels Vega. 
' t Thlseiremnataftee, nwirtioBed fay verisut hiaiarisa% 
dpedsUy Oomsrs, is contnulicted by G« de 1ft Vega, 
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The signal for attack was instantly gireOf and tlMl^ 
Spaniards riuhed impetnoosljr to Uie charge. The 
suddenness of the onset, and the fearfol erplorioB 
of the fire-arms, together with the eTolntions of 
the cavalry, produced the same effect npon the 
Pemrians that bad been exhibited in different peri* 
ods by the other inhabitants of America. They did 
not for a moment think of making any resistance 
to their dreaded antagonists, bat fled on every aidoy' 
with the strongest marks of consternation. A 
great number of them kept close round the -sacred 
person of the Inca, whom they resolved to protect 
with then* bodies from the attacks of Pissarro, who 
was now advaBcing with a chosen band to seize 
the Pemvian sovereign. Bat the attempts of the 
devoted Indians to avert the fate of Atahoalpa 
were' ineffectual. The Spaniards having slan^ter- 
ed a considerable nnmber,- at length made their 
way to the place where the Inca stood, when 
Pizarro, who was the foremost of the band, eager* 
ly seized him by the arm, and carried him pri* 
soner without further opposition. The capture of 
the Inca decided the fortune of the day. Th0 
Peruvians, having now no object of solicitade^ 
turned their thoughts to their personal safety^ and 
fl<)d with precipitation from their destroyers. But 
their hopes, in many cases, were baffled; Uie 
Spaniards pursued them. The excitement was so 
great, that, not distinguishing between fugitive 
and foe, the invaders dealt their blows indiscrimi- 
nately. 

V This terrible slaughter was only finished .with the 
approach of night, and the number of victims was 
very great, though authors do not agree in their enn- 
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nemdonof die massacred* * With regard to the 
S|MUiiards not a siagle man fell on this occasion, nor 
indeed was any one hnrt, except Pizarro himself, 
who, in his eagerness to seize the Inca, was slightly 
wonnded hy one of his own soldiers in the con- 
fnsion which prevailed. The booty was so great, 
that even the ardent thint of those adventurers 
fmr riches was allayed, and they totally forgot the 
many and frightful hardships which they had un- 
dergone. The Peruvians, having made no resist- 
ance whatever, whether from being impressed with 
the idea that the Spaniards were children of the 
Sun, or from a naturally pacific disposition, it is 
certain that the adventurers considered themselves 
' in perfect 'security, and scrupled not to venture un* 
protected into the interior. 
. The situation of Atahualpa became no less galling 
to his pride, than it was unjustifiable and cruel. 
He could not reconcile himself to his fate ; and so 
overpowered was he by so tremendous and unez'* 
peeled a calamity, that for some time he was un- 
^le to think on the means of liberating himself 
from his present thraldom. Pizarro, in imitation of 
•Cortes, endeavoured to sooth the harrowed feel* 
mgs of the fallen monarch by words of consolation, 
<wfaich the Inca, not being able to reconcile them 
with his actions, treated with merited contempt. 
He knew, that from the compassion of his enemies 
he had nothing to expect; and that he must ad- 
^dress himself to much less worthy feelings of hu* 
<man nature, in order to free himself from his mb- 
•fortune. Perceiving that a thirst after gold was 

* According to Xeres, 2000 were killed ; G. de la 
Vegfi says 5U00; and Sancho 7000. Perhaps a middle 
number would be the most neasooable to adopt. 
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tb« predomiastiiig potsion of the '8piBiaid% In 
imagined that^ by affordkig » free iadiilgeiica to 
it, he should obtain his liberty* He accordin|^ 
ly ofierad sqeh a mnsom to Pimrro as bewilder* 
ed the imagination of that chie^ He bound huB» 
•elf to fill the apartment in which he waa held • 
prisoner, with golden .Tessels, as high as he conld 
Tfeach with his hand* The Spanish commander 
looked incrednlons at the proposal; bnt seeing 
that the Inca persisted with confidence in the ofti^ 
he eagerly closed with it, and described a Hne 
along the walls of the apartment, to point oat the 
place to which the ransom was to ascend. 

Atahnalpa immediately made dispositiooa fat 
the fulfilment of this agreement* He sent meseent 
gers to Pachacamac, Cnzco, and Qutto, three disp 
tant provinces, in order to roUect the treasure* 
Hernando Soto and Pedro del Baroo resolved to 
accompany some of those messengers to Cws- 
€0 ; so little apprehensive were they of dangeiv 
knowing that nothing would be attempted against 
them as long as the Inca remained in their powec* 
Their expectationa were not deceived* Whei^ 
ever the Spaniards passed* they wen treated with 
the meet profound marks of reapect. Notwitb* 
etandmg the great distance of Cuzoo, 200 leagnna> 
they made the journey with considerahle CKpeditiont 
and with no inconvenience, owing to their method 
oftmvoliing* In a sort of slight patonquin they were 
^carried on the shonlden of robust and acdve Indians, 
who travelled at an amaaing rate, and without much 
fiitigne» being relievaed at. short intemds by otfaem 
of the pern, which generally consisted of twenty; 
and even these were replaced by a fresh relay et 
certain pointy several hundreds of Indiana being 
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empleyed in this semoe. Shortly alier Soto left 
GtotXAinalcft, FerdinMid Pisarro went to Tisit the 
temple of Pftchftcaniftc, whidi was repated to coq^ 
tain great fiehes^ and stripped that rerered sane* 
tiary of every vaioable article^ without meeting 
the least opposition from the aaitiTesy who, fas 
from resenting sveh a profanation, looked on the 
Spaniitfds with sentiments of awe and respect, 
imd behaired towards them with nniform kindness 
ahd consideration. 

•' Soeh complete success in all their sehemes, at* 
tended as it was with a facility which could not 
be anticipated, coatribmed to reader the Spaniards 
la confident as they were daring; and they began 
to oonsider the conquest of Pern fully achieved. 
These favourable anticipations were greatly confirm'* 
ed by inteUtgence now received, that Almagro had 
knded at St Michael (December 1533), with a force 
that would double their present nundier. Pi»irro*s 
joy at this news was as great as the Inca's despon» 
dency. Harassed by contending feelings, Atahu* 
idpa knew not how to aveit the series of misfor* 
tanes by which he conceived his liberty, and even 
^istence, were so imminently threatened ; and to* 
taiiy unacquainted with the plaee iewn whence the 
Spuriards came, he conceived that, oven though h6 
abould cut off his present enemy, fresh number^ 
would make their appearance. Besides, the trea* 
ahery atid violesce used by them in the first in* 
etanee, engendered in Ms iKwom sentiments of 
dn^ad which the professions of Pizarro had not 
been Me to dispel, and which became now doubly 
alarming, on observing the arrogant attitude which 
that commander now assumed. 
^' >JBut- there was another,, and, pei^ps, more 
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fmitfnl sonrce of anxiety to the iDca. Thie waa 
the inteUigence which be reeeivedi that aome of 
his oppressors were in commanication with fak 
brother, the Inca Hoascar. When H^nando Soto 
arrived at Saosa, he was informed that this unfor- 
tunate Inca was kept in confinemmit in that place 
by the officers of the usurper Atahualpa* He ae- 
cordingly felt a desire to see the captive prince ; and, 
notwithstanding the scrupulous rigidness with which 
the orders of Atahualpa were observed by his sub- 
jects, the Spaniard, either by threats or stratagem, 
Ruceeeded in his design, and had an interview with 
Huascar, who appeared bowed down by the weight 
of his misfortunes. This meeting with a bemg 
whom he considered of a superior class, revived the 
hopes of Huascar, and in the most pathetic mamier 
he implored the protection of the Spaniards against 
the tyranny of Atahualpa, whom he depicted as a 
traitor and a usurper. Having learnt that the Inca 
was also confined, and the nature of the ranaon 
which he had offered for his liberation, the unfor- 
tunate Huascar resolved also to appeal to the ava^ 
rice of the invaders ; and with this view he pro- 
mised, that, should the strangers restore him to 
the throne which had been wrenched from faim, 
he would repay their services with a reward far su- 
perior to the one offered by Atahualpa^ by filling 
the apartment in which he was confined to the 
▼ery roof with treasure. This tempting prepoaal 
was listened to by Soto with a show of cordisiity ; 
and he promised that he would lay the a&ir be- 
fore his commander in the most favourable poina 
of view, and then took leave of the disconaolale 
Inca, who, far from feeling reassured by those enr 
couraging ezpressionsi became from that, moment 
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dqpreaaed with a dismal foreboding of his ap« 
proaehing doom. * 

The devoted officers of Atahualpa lost no time 
IB communicating to the Inca what had happened. 
The intelligence created the utmost dread in his 
mind ; and he knew that the offers made by Hu- 
asear were too tempting to be totally despised by 
the Spamards ; and besides, as he was himself con- 
flcioas of the injustice which he had committed to* 
wards his brother, he apprehended that his ene- 
mies would gladly avak themselves of the least 
pretext that might combine a semblance of justice 
with their more sordid views. Under this impres* 
sion, he conceived that, unless Huascar was put 
to death, his own destruction would follow. He, 
accordingly, did not hesitate in the course he 
was to adopt; and immediately. gave strict ordera 
Aat the unfortunate prince should die — orders 
which were but too punctually obeyed by his sub^ 
servient officers. Nevertheless, Atahualpa, fearing 
no doubt the consequences of this crime, pretend* 
ed to be much afflicted by the untimely end of his 
brother, whose death he gave out to have been per- 
petrated without his sanction by some of his people. 

Meantime, Almagro arrived at Caxamalca^ and' 
his adventurers, fired at the sight of the wealth 
which was continually arriving from every quarter, 
in order to fill up the stipulated ransom, began, in 
conjunction with the followers of Pizarro, to urge 
a division of the spoiL The heaps of gold, which 
were daily brought^ - now formed so prodigious 
a massy that the Spanish commander gave orders 
for the whole to be melted down, with the ex- 

* Zarate. / 
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caption of a few ttladety.vUchi from Uie iage- 
noity of their workmanship, he w«b deiifQiu of 
•endiag as a praMBt to hia serereigiu Tbo di^j^ 
batioa of the spoil waa then made. A fifth of tbo 
whole waa set aaide for the Kiog, and a buodced 
tboasaud pesos/ were awarded as a donative jt^ tbo 
Spaniards who fasd lately arrived with • AUDa|p:o4 
After this arrangement, there were, left no less 
than one million, twenty<reigbt thousand and fiva 
bondred pesos to Piaarro^ and his origilial eompa? 
luonB. In the distribation of this enormous troa^ 
anre, each hocseman reeeived no less than eight 
thousand pesos» and each footHM>ldier about, half 
of that anm. At that timet a peso was Gonsidore4 
univalent in real valneto a pound aterliAg of the 
pmsent money. With regard to tha shares of Fin 
xarro and his tAcars^ thejr were in proportioii so 
their rank and aemoe% and consequently very 
great. 

No other iastanoe ia to he seen in the wbola 
hiatory of Amefica« of so much wealth diatiiba- 
Sed amongst so lunited a number, or of a booty so 
easily acquired. This eircnmstancey instead of pro* 
dactng beneficial results amongst the advent«rei% 
was Attended with a contnury effect. .The expecta- 
lioas of many had been answered to their fullest ex- 
tent, and they became impatient to retiuQetbttrstepsi 
in order to enjoy their wealth in repose and secoiity* 
Pisarro saw these symptoms of discontent with 
disgust, but made no exeition to smother them* 
He had sagacity to perceive, that no gveat iuoonp 
•▼enienoe would accrue to his plans from ,the ab- 
sence of discpntented men, wfao^ having their 
wishes fulfilled, would never be zealous in the ser- 
vice. Besides^ by sending them back, their wealth 
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vtdold act as* a stitiralias to less fortunate adrentn-' 
rers, who would eagerly hasten to that land front 
which so much conld be obtained in so short a 
space of time. This reasoning was jast, and Pi- 
zarro resolred to pnt it into execntion. He ac^ 
cordingly proposed to those who were anxioos to 
return, to accompany hia brother Ferdinand td 
Spain, whither that officer was now sent, intmst** 
ed with the present and share of the wealth for 
the King, as well as commissioned to gire a cir- 
cmnstantia] account of the progress of the Spani* 
ardarin Pern. 

Meaiitime, Atahnalpa, considering that he had 
fulfilled his part of the agreement, became impor- 
tunate that Pizarro should show the same punctu- 
ality in his. ' But his remonstrances to be restored 
to liberty were tre&ted by the Spaniards with thc^ 
most perfect indifference. Indeed, far from ful- 
filling the contract, Atahnalpa perceived symptoms 
of a very hostile character, not only with regard 
to his liberty, but eren to the safety of his ' life.' 
The deportment of Pizarro towards his prisoner 
was such as to create the moist dismal forebodings; 
nor did perhaps that chief feel anxious to di^^uise 
the troe state of his feelings with respect to the 
Inca. But yet, so atrocious a crime as that of put- 
ting him to death could not be contemplated by 
Piinrro without some degree of dread and re- 
morse. Reckless of consequences, and unscrupu- 
l6us regarding the means of obtaining his aims, we 
may absolve him from part of the odium which at- 
taches to his name on account of the Inca's death, 
which was actually brought about in the sequel ; 
but several reasons subsist, which, though per- 
fectly unjustifiable, and in no manner to he admlt- 

r 
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tA4.0A ibf) Mocq pf i»isfa^in$fiJiig» n^fk at tolmm^ 
liio tHHrror f)f jio U^]( and i^f[{«rioi|« » tr^ouictuwu 

ffddsfied 1^^ th^ di«itHbntkip made of die M'easnvcf 
fjil^eady ac^pn^4 % iip'^ ^o^h so ^liberal aa alUmr- 
f^e liuBd b^ gi?|l!#4 |ipth«#a udxtufiXvacefn,, who 
^3^ aa U F^re to D^ap the harr^t preparfMl bgf 
piza]?:Q*8 |;dur|;]^.y^t they coold ill ad^pieace ia the 
decUioD^ .tiu^t te ^h^. fx^panre epllected. for the lor 
i^b'a caii^fnii, th^jr ^ IH) clim^ ftjuthpr than what 
Iheir cQif^p^icpi p]^a9»4 ^ Wig?^ Almagwa 
party felt apprehensive, that, under tbia pre^^st^ 
^be foUq^era 9I Fjaarro yforii cpotrlre to appro- 
priate t(K tt^eiDaelrea all uie hooty that mi^ht be 
collected, as Ippg as Atiihmdpa r^inauied a 09? 
tire ; fpad accordwglyi with the riew of reoio?i9g 
diis .^iifnhtiiDgTUQtdK^ to tbdir mraicity) tbey V0w 
grenr.chunorQna for his death. Xhey conaidewijii 
ihaty. by this neaoat all die adTc^tureia would be 
put ox( a perfect equality. The reiterated reioo^* 
Btcances of the apldiers were uot iph^c^ed by P4« 
a^arrOf who had lately i«ceLTe4 al^riniog iutelH- 
geiic% di^t u^upei^pujsi .fofices, were ^^aembUng ifi 
Teau^te pfyrtaof the country,, wjbich he concLodfid 
were .m^aQt to effect the liberation of the Iivca* 
Tbia idea gare great uneaaineas both to Tizfuan 
and Aimagro^ The forqieir, with the zoiatrnat aa- 
t^iBl to hia character^ readUy cQuceired th^t Ata- 
hni^pa hin^self was the instigator of theae warlike 
preparations. No sooner did spcb a suspicion op^ 
ter^his piind, tfiao, i^y from inclination, Wl 
partly from fc^ of what migjlit bappep in the ^a^ 
quel, unless a decisiye step was taikeo, he began 
to entertain serious thoughts of sacrificing the caqjH 
tire Inca. The soldiers of Almagro grew mqre 
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dmorew enrf day ; bttft, «s if all these cbeon- 
rtvees ;i^af» nei eaoagii tadeeMethe faleof A^ 
oimalpB, ibeftt wm vmlbrtiiiiatelf anolher wfaidi 
aimtirMmted to expedite hit tnigie end- 
la ifae fBMtf of Piflerro^ there mm an In^aa 
called Hii|ittlo, wfaoai he had taken at Tnmbes in 
1527, thi^ he might leam the Spanish hmgnagey 
abd aet iw an interpreter. This nun wm master 
of that tortuons canning fiAich IsHs generally to 
the shure of loar minds. Notwithstanding the 
mesBAess of his prigm and enhordinato station, bo 
M Uie presnmptaen to aapire to the affeetion of a 
coph OP |ffbcess, one of the Inea's wires. Ho 
kaew, however, die abeoiwto hnpeesinlity of ao 
oompMslmig bia wisbeis, m long as Atahualpa wna 
sttfo^ and therefore, he beeamo extremely aaadona 
te eDEpedho his death. He insidioaBly propagated 
tbe iifost alanmngraaioma concerning the trMehe- 
rypfemedhated by tiie dative prinee, and availecl 
hiaiae^ of overy aseana of infiosing the asost dis* 
mal apprehensions iatoiAie hearts of the Spanaasds. 
His cfforta were attended with eomplete sweeess. 
The demsnds for die death of the nnfortonato In* 
cs tmterated ; and tbeagh some, mere hannne tbaik^ 
their eompaaion% contended that the life of Ata* 
boalpasboidd be spared, and that he should be sent 
to f^Miin, those partial appeals of compassion and 
jvstice were drowned in the genersl tnmalt of in-* 
terests which prevailed. Another eiwit soon oecniv 
^ to aeeeterate the fate of the captive. Among the 
wts with winch the Spaniards were acquainted, 
Qone strode so rauch'the imagination of Atahnalpa 
SB that of oommnnicating ideas by means of writ- 
u^. Pizarro, as wo have obsenred, was ignorant 
of the first radiaM&|a of instraction ; and when 
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Uie Inca found him^eficwnt in an Bioeomflmhmmt 
wMch. WM pos> OB0o d by bis 8oldien> he^conldjioi 
bat look upon btm with those feetings of contempt 
which his apparent inferiority seemed to jtoittify.. 
This awoke the indignntioii of Piaarro, whoy id- 
feady disposed to sacnfice the Inca to riews of in- 
terest and poticy^ now found aa additional induce- 
ment to cairy his design into ezecntioo, in the sug- 
gestions of wounded pride« 

But Fizarro and Almagro, howerer anxious they 
might be for the death of Atahualpa, were yet will- 
ing to gi^e a colouring of justice to so atrocious 
an act. A sOrt of mock trial was immediately 
iitttituted against the unfortunate Inca, who was 
arraigned brfore a strange tribunal composed of 
his arowed enemies^ to answer charges stiU wme 
strange and extraordinary. .He was accused of 
various offenctf, both against the country winch 
he goFemed^ and against . the Spaniards. In the 
first head were included his baiing usurped the 
crown, to the prejudice of the rightful owner, and 
the murder of that owner in the person of his bro- 
ther Huascar. With regard. to the second part of 
the chaiigey he was accused of baring exdted his 
subjects to rebellion, with a riev to the destruc- 
tion of the Spaniards. To these principal accusa- 
tions, a few of a more singular nature were added, 
such . as his keeping too great a number of con- 
cubines, bis wastittg the royal wealth,---and others 
of a similar desoiption. The affidr was conduct- 
ed with all the formalities of a court of . juatiee. 
Piauro, Almagro, and two other officers, were 
named judges. An advocate was appointed to carry 
on the prosecution, and another to conduct the de- 
fence of the supposed delioquei^ In fine, even 
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«ilerki w4m ekoMi to «et ^mm^the prbeeediagt^ of 
•^8 wctxftonluiBry tiiaL 
' WitnosMs 'wore tben prodmed to |»o?« the guilt 
of Atahiial|» ; bat as their depontionB were to he 
interpreted hy the trutorooB fllipUlOy it is easy to* 
eonceiFe that the wont colouring woidd be given to 
erery cincnmstance^ and that nothing" hat down* 
jight impoatare tsonld :he expeeted iiMiin 'snch a 
sonroe. The offences of the Inca W6rei< therefore^ 
iiiP'^e esdmiltion of his judges,* most satisfactorily 
estaUished^ and they proceeded forthwith to pass 
ssBteoce of death ion the prisoner, with -a degree 
of eeriotis effrontery that has few parallels ill his* 
tory* He was condemned to he bnried alive. The 
huxL, na lesa* sncprised thaa appalled at -siidi a 
flMiteuo^ ezckdined loudly against the atrocious 
conduct of his enemies. He protested Ins iano* 
ecBee-*^leaded die solemn premise made by Fiz-* 
arro, of gruising him his liberty upon the payment 
«f tbe'ransom-^and demanded that he shoidd be 
ssM'to Spaia^ in order, that he might he judged hy 
its King.' But these remonstrances were totaUy 
mheeded^by PiaiEro» : The.Inca next endeaTOur« 
ed toaofteai the hearts of his oppressors, by monrn<« 
ftd appeals to their pity, as weUastotheic avarice; 
bDt.ail has ezertioDs were of- ao' avail, and he was 
stdved to prepare for his approaching doom. Fa- 
ther Valveide was then sent to convert the wretch- 
ed pkinee to Chrisdaiiity. Atidmalpa heard the 
words of the firiar with listless' apathy ; but aa 
a ray of h6pe was held out to him in case he 
shoidd fetieive b^ytism^ ihe idea .of averting his 
irightfed fate, .prebably more than- Valverde's. argu- 
ments, induced him to allow himself to be baptized* 
But the expectations ofltoviistim-wer^d^eadfully 
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ny performed, than the Inca me led ant .ftp eEecH^ 
ftioD* TiMi«»lf BiliplmalMiogiii theaiaHMrof 
kk deslliffav h^ wasitnuiglBd at ikeiteke^ imflekd 
•f periiWii% in (M. AiKes* ^ 

fiwA wstoiheepd flitlw Jtoca Aftetodpe^ a |iiiimii 
ef cotnidcferaMB abilities aad mndmspeded kyJn 
rab|eetB^ aotiniiiemidiiig tlie ifander of asiarfMn^ 
vrfaioh ^kai hj BMiy teiribed to kki. Ferinpa^ 
tbi orliole Instny of liiedonqiieolof Americai does 
Bol prestaft m abt nofe w^ast eod atioc to w t tina 
his cteeotioa. lift k, iadndy oae ef theie deeds 
arfaioii baTO laoet BMtendly amftriinitedfto eaiiaa ia^ 
deBbleeftAin on the BMB1017 of Ficeno end Idfl ciael 
ooikipeaaauk Bntf Ibfftmelriy £nr tiie hoaoar n 
fthe Spaaiafa nmo^ and for hamenitfy tUs beib e ia ai 
meeeiuo wee aoft oanied infto effaety witlKNEft ^|tenft 
aad deeided oppoaitton. Mny Speniaida lamoa* 
attaied loadly agaanft the injoatioe and craelty ef 
tin tranaactwDy and OMd tfaeir beat ead e a foatf i ftt 
pretenft tkoonananNftknoftbeaeBtenee. Amaq^ 
theae hanMnie indivkiaria, were aefond offioetfa ef 
merit ead diatiactum ; m the aamber of wkon» 
wna Jaaa de Herrade, who kad been apponrted te 
eeodaoft tke defence of Atahae1pn> ead Who ofiae* 
ed, throagkooly tke atiaoeftaelieitadelbr tkeaafw* 
ftanate Inea. Baft ftke efforfta of tkcr lev araia 
overpowered by tke Tudeaoa of ftke nanji^ Tke 
Blind* koarefeff wUk coBtenplaifa^p tUa aangnam 
ftnanaaetuHiy ia aoeifcad by l epoa u ig oO aaeh o^er^ 
ftiena of Tirftne and baottnityy Orea ftkoagk naatften^ 

edwitkaaoeeaa. Stinndated by aack a feeliag^ tb6 
'ly Uatetialia reeeM wiftk eppbaae, ftke nem^ ^f 

• Gmaya ZutHi G> de k Y^ji. 
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die prineipal adn>G&tM for Atahnalpt ; and a ri« 
fliihff aenliiiiait will justify their inaertion in onr 
Mges. The most prominent were, the brothers 
mnds and Diego Chares, F. Foentes, Pedro 
de AynlaLf Diego Mora, F. Moscoso, Pedro de 
Mendoza, Aionso de Aiila, H. de Haro. * 

* OQmsia.wO« dels Vigi. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Proceedings after the Death ^ AtdkiwI/pa^^Pmitttg 
of contenHon among Pizarro and Almagroy Sfc. 

The death of AtabnalpA gare the Spaniards a firm 
footing in Penu The natiirea, perhaps awed bj 
previous erentSi too tiniid or peiimps too indoleiit 
to attempt the expulsion of the inTadersy far from 
renewing their exertions against them» appeared 
anxious to conciliate thmr fayoar* The demise of 
the two Incas had lefk them without a leader or a 
rallying point. Pizarro soon saw the adFantages 
of his position! and, with much policy, resolred to 
confer the crown on some person that might prove 
an easy tool in his hands. But while the Peruvip 
aas anxiously courted the friendship and aUiaaee 
of the Spaniards^ they were far from being unani* 
mens among diemselres. They were divided into 
two powerfrd fisctions^ which supported the respec- 
tive claims of Maaco, the brother of Huascar, and 
of a son of the late Atahnalpa. Pizarro prudent* 
ly recognised the latter claimant, as he conceived 
that a weak youth would more efficiently second 
his designs, than a more mature and experienced 
prince. But the spirit of disaffection which, hew* 
ever> prevailed in the couatryy was eimsidered fay 



ikt SpaaUrds as aiOBt fortoaale to tbeir ulterior 
pliBs. . 

. Piaarro^ Bwantiiiiet viih «taiige inooDmsteneyp 
afiected sorrow for the deatk of Atahnalpa, aiid» 
pttttiDg himself in monming, earned tlie fane* 
nl ohsequiee to be performed with a show of re- 
specty greatly at yarianoe with his former injns* 
tioe. He next tmned hie tboogl^ to the a&irs 
of the ooantry, which he perceived iny<^ved in the 
iitmost confiiniau Not only were the two pcinr 
dpal factions in active jNnepamtion against each 
odier, bat in some of the remote provinces of the 
empire, some of the lienteoants aspired at inde- 
peiidMioe and absolute command. Nor was this 
strange; the decided diaiacter of Atahnalpa's 
measures liad produced a striking change in the 
mmds «f the Peruvians* That Inca had sacrifio* 
M to bis perscinal interests so many of the repute 
«d descendants of the Sun, thai the profound ve« 
aflsaiti«& with which that Tace was once beheld had 
bean gradni^y decieasing, nnd the survivors were 
looked upon, under existing circumstances, with 
«omparatif» . indifference. Besides, the indignities 
oiiiieh Atabnalptf bad suffered heoL ib» Spaniards} 
mA the death to which they had with impunity 
condemned him, were of themselves, enough to 
ahake tlie belief of the Peruvians in the awful power 
<i the children of the Sun. 

. This stale of afiairs led to very important ror 
saJta. By weakening the resources of the natives^ 
tba atroagth i>f the Spaniards was exceedingly iur 
<»iaBed, and the latter beheld the anarchy which 
prevailed with .the interest felt by a third .party* 
wduk expe^ to reap the advantage of a PW* 
tention between other two. Soon siltor the death 
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iti AtriiiMApft, Ptaiio 4e^Mtd for GiatD^ ^ 
iracted by the reputed riches of that d^. iiii 
iib«HM» eukM&msA «h« P^iUftas l» dig vf the 
ho&y of thil lAcii, in otdor to curjrit to QaM| 
thore to he btttM aeeofdfaif to thb dothreof ito 
d«ceiMOd frideeb AiMngiiMdrfeftiof AtdMi!]^ 
thera ivM 00^ dfeiiigvlghed no Um hf fak MM* 
Hm, thiH bf hi* iMlitie« Jtndl coumgo. RamiiaBtf 
W8S tiie iiflMfle Of *tmB ooniaiinitieF^ wnv bv owhnv 
kenitthef iim of Mi Ute nfwto, iIm lie iMnio eiii id 
the bold iiroject of aMiig «t MMrereigtt'iiide|Mii^ 
delioei Feoifii^ howiB^i^y that wAs plaas ■ngnt'oo 
dnettteo before tney wm% npeaad inr^eaeeatioiif 'att 
aflfectedto bo decifily hmmI iHthedoini irf uA^Ana^ 
flad bisgaii to nake gnal pnepaMioiis in Qdnyia 
order to perform ilhe faaend ifies, whieh hadlMS 
negloeied, wHfa tfao gfeatoM ponp aad aiiHMailyi> 
Havitig canoed thebody lo be ofDhahaed} baiofiuM 
tho attendaace of Iho Telailn»aod Aiaibiif ibo da^ 
oeaaed toffaeocareiaotif^ All titia, ho# o »e rf wai iai 
with the vi«w of pe rpoti a iii iya wmI rafitiedaaa«f 
CfeacheroQft^Sfueltjjr* The priacipaj penoaagoa baiw^ 
tanottibled at CMto tM he #Bt i e i ptf>e d y aad thafan^ 
id otia«|aio» haffitf tf been porfonaM^ ha ittfUod OM 
apleiidid baaqaet au the kadiiig ptji«oiiaiiitaiteA ta 
Atahoaloa, attiOfigiHiotn was QailliBeaefaay tha hmh 
tfaer of that laea. Ratttiolaiii jMetMidod tlnfttMi 
tneetiiig was held for d)e|Mtfp«a6 of e un oeg lJug 'ina» 
aareft i<ir tlie oxpolrioa of the Sfamiai^ as wdl as 
IbrftMiigQoUliaeaehatotlietiiniBa. Thatntea 
adminlsteted to hi« gaeata abaadaat d i anghu iaf 
a bofienige otNed 6ora,aiid which pro dw ce a nmm^ 
caiiaa. When he found theai op pfo aied by Aa aa* 
flaaaoa of ttaa fi^d, ho fell with hia ptfteaa m 
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MMOliiii% d^-ditovdend tUto of jtli« ooimtryt 
m well as the leiDforcenMiita wiykh Fisairo ha4 
TOoefapody ailiMdaned thai ooaiinaodar to advapce 
Mmfdi Ctm$9m ftoonito ba4 flockad fram Gq» 
ili—liij PiMmA apd Niearag«% ia yncb aanif 
lieni» rt t wmcd Vy ^ teniptuig allurenaiitB hel4 
wH by FmUMtid I^anrro and Soto, ihati beaidea 
»«aiiaidei«U^ pmmn wtAch die Spanish gayeral 
lliiailln it prndenft to iearo al & Jdlchael under 
liio coBMaad of Benalcaaar, bewaa able to por* 
wo 1m aMifh al the bm4 ^ fiire haadred mea^ # 
fBooe fiurespamr te aaay that had yet appearo4 ift 
Iha coiuiiy«> ladeedy uiia Kttle anny appeared a^ 
ae wi d e rabfe in the cetimation of Fiaarrot that he 
^OBtiatted bia owvdi with aoch a degree of oonfip 
deuce aa to neglect doe neaenres of prndence n- 
fianfttiieaMiaLdraiurpriaaL Accordingly , Ben Qnia« 
quMp oaaof ihePanuriaB i^Mi^ralai having collected |i 
Bmnerees boc|y» end duly infonned himself of the 
MieaeBMali of the Spaniards, had resolved to be» 
ffai boatilide^ Fenriagi howevery to encoontor 
hia ledoahlable foe ia the opBU field, he turned 
hia 4oa|^ to the falfiknent of his design by stra^ 
l^geau He lay ia ambuscade in a moantabous 
diitaieti near the mad by wbidi the Spaniards had 
to paa^ ind, faUng auddealy upon their rear with 
it]bedy ef eix hiiadied meob he succeeded in kilr 
liag a afenleen Speniaids, besides wounding many, 
wad eairyiag off e%ht of them prisoners. Hzacnp 
iaunediatoly.gKfe the ngnal to chai;ge; but the sim* 
Qnaqaii ordeied a retreat into the moua- 

* Lean.— ^ Z s r s t a.— G. de la Vega. 
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tabotu pait8» whbre the diinftiry t6u\d iM'iofpinMf 
and, after snffering the loss of about aeventf uieBi^ 
micceeded in effecliiig his escape with tbe'priaon- 
enhehad taken. ' i 

' Qtdzqiuz fowid, with feeKnga of vindictive aatb- 
taction, that among the captives was one CoeUar, wfa* 
had played a principal part in the trial «nd death 
nf Atahnalpa. As soon, therefore, as he Arrived- at 
Caxamalca, he condemned that individtol to'soflar 
the same fate that had been inflicted on the Xnca^ 
which sentence was immediatel)|r carried into eze* 
cntion. Fortunately for the other captives, thera 
-Were in the nnmber F. Chaves, and H*^ Uamy 
two of those' hnmane Spaniairds who had exeited 
themselves in favour of Atahnalpa ; in oondideratiMi * 
of whom, Qnizqni^ 'not only spared the MveM of 
the prisoners, hut caused their wounds to be care* 
fully tended, and then set them at liberty. 
* Pizarro,' meantime, after several akirmi^ea with 
^he natives, in all of which he oame off vietorioua 
with very trifling loss, eflected «t lengdi hia entry 
Into Cuzco, and took undisturbed poasessioit of 
that city. This event produced the most liwly 
joy among the Spaniards. Indeed the ri^es 
were found in this place were en<NinottS| and 
passed the ransom ' offered by Atahnalpa.^ Hie in- 
liabitants of Cuzco, influenced either by sfe^ngof 
Buperatilion, or by hatred towards the Spaoiarda^ 
liad concealed the ornaments of thor temples with 
the greatest precaution. Nothing, however, e»* 
'caped -the vigilance of the invaders^ and the wbefe 
treasure of Cueco fell into their power. Some idea 
Inay be formed of the largeness of the sum c ol > oc ia d > 
from this circumstance, that after deducting the 
fifth of the gtoss amount^ no Una then* l>920y000 
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pisBM wmadiTided nneng the priTate soMieny tbe^ 
ofioers ^and the. two commaDderB haring much 
kfger sharea ia. proportion to their rank. Before, 
the arrival of the Spaniards at Cnscoy the son of 
Atahuaipadied ; and Pizarro, wholly* absorbed with 
the rich plunder of the. city, took no meeanres for 
naming a snceessor to the late Inca« Accordingly, 
the claims of Manco Capac were admitted withovl- 
any opposition. 

* Bnt an eymt of greater importance demanded^ 
the attention of the l^nisb commander. By some, 
stranger fatality, it seemed to have been decreed that 
the conqnerors of Mexico should be more perplexed * 
by jealooa fears regarding the operations of their 
own countrymen, than by the hostile movements < 
of i^eir enemies. Thus it was in the present in- 
stance* The alarm of Pizarro was strongly ex- 
isted by the intelligence which he received of the 
snival of a numerous body of Spaniards into the 
flonntry, under the command of Pedro de Alva- 
rado. This celebrated captain, who played one of 
the most prominent parts in the conquest of Mexi- 
eo> bad received, in recompense of his services, 
the government of Guatimala ; bnt he .scKm be^ 
came tifed of a life of slothful ease, so contrary to 
hisformer career, and to the natural bent of hia 
character. He longed to encounter new perils, 
and to enter on fresh adveatures, to increase his 
wealth and his fame. The reputation of the coim« • 
tries which Pizarro had discovered, naturally enough 
awoke his ambition ; and he resolved to underti^o. 
aa expedition to those regions, . in the hopes of 
reaping a portion of the spoil. 
' He accordinfifly put himself at the head of 500 
good soldiers, his great renown as a commi^ider 
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hmng pMJBvdl kin w i r mU mmtHomt emej miBr 
miA, with iImb coifridenUe baifnimMk^hB ImnAeA 
al Ptocrto Vkje. Hit Yiews wmB* 4ireetod 1»# 
iiir4i QoHo^ vriufck he helieiwdt or'atkaa^ afi^' 
fflel«d to balioTe, m^ Isdiiilisd witUii tte jnia^ 
(KetiMi giwited to ViamHh HttnagfiMmd the* 
spiQlBlao& of inmidiig it» ho b^gut hiflmaidb ndtb- 
tmA tktmUff Imt wiih ao^lifdo knowtedgo of the 
coontrf, that, daring his progress, ho was agpoaod 
tDtheaMBtsoveBaloUsaaddiBastam. Fottviiaio- 
IjTf his men wen otf 8 roKher not to ho eaeMf 
sabdnod by calaaiitf • Amaog thoiii diaeo wm» 
some who^ like theur eUef, hod boee the glotbae. 
oompaQioDsof Gortes; and the rest were endow- 
ed with that tftnordiasry power oi endmiag all 
nw&nar of haedships, wludi was so stiikuigly die^ 
pbyod hfthe SpaoiaidB in Ajsenea* Alvarnd^- 
had feiced his aurBh theongh oae of the arost tfl^ 
Benlt wad obstBOCted reaftoB m the Now WoiML 
Hfr htud to cross the ridge of the Andes ia the «aaat 
iBipfaetiaaUe parti and to ferea has way throngb 
thiek forests .and ofec mmahf g ran nd s * TW 
ooMiOssoeiiaake hegas to aaceiiii thoaa gigantje- 
monntaios, was so intense aa to oraae the death of 
nanf of his foUowefa. Aeeordkig^f, wkon Ali»«' 
redo 01 length aarited at the plains of Qnito^ ono» 
fifth at least of the awn had pesished, and the rart 
wefo ao mnok eshansted aa to bo whoUgp imuio* 
qoate to the fatigoes of aefetve soEffiee. 

Hie ^tjrof Qnito et^ofedonoi^ thoFP bnm" 
ana the Ihino of bek^g extrsBidf opsikinf, it being' 
cvBetttlf reported en^ believed, that the graoter-^ 
part of Atahnalpa's troaanren were oeataiiied m 
that place. So high a reputation determined Benal- 
caauvagaUant offioar iriio oommancfed for Pisano 
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■I Si Mkhul, to ^ammpb^ wiwtukm. Tlw 
Mdflrtakiag waaiiMteMl oneof ap|»Ilkig<liffiea)^( 
tet aekiwc the grsat dialaBce of Qnito, ibo moiin* 
takoHO BoUiro of the tonilories. he bad to poM, 
aerthe jMcoonts wbieh he boaMl of the creel- 
t]F and treacheiy of Rnmiieiii the Indian leader, 
were snffieient to damp the ardour of Benalcaaar 
and hie eoaopaBiooB in thei^ eateqinsiag eoanOi 
Tfai^ ceoipietdy tsiwBphed over their enemiee in 
eeveivl partial renoevtitera which they had to aiu<* 
lai»» until Ruminiani in desjpair abamieaed QnHoy 
and ied for eafety to the aioantaiaa. 

Mea»l3nie» Fiaavro having reoeiTed dae intaW- 
geac^ of Alvaiado'e expedition, haateaed to pro* 
yide agunst the threatened danger. Aim^grearas 
seat iaaaediately with ae ttioDg a force a» eoald 
he ceavenieatly sptfed, in order to oppose the 
pregcese of the invader* Alyarado» meantime, had 
effeeled fab lendiBg without vesislaBce, and made 
his way through the eouitry: with the same fad^ 
lity ia reference to the l^aniaKb, thoigh expos* 
ed^ as haa beea mentioned abo«e^ to many soFeia 
triab aad disaetere. Beaakazar being dniy appne* 
ed.of the aew danger that, thieateaed their hopesy 
aoar hastened to. joia A^nagro, whidi he accompHsk* 
ed.withont4iffii6ahy. TIMS' reinforcement was of 
geeat wail to that leader^ who, however braire 
himself, «ad aceaatoBMd to present an oodaiaBted 
ficeat ^ the most imminent danger, eoald not bat 
ngaed ^e formidable iai«ader w^Mim he was now 
gaiag to oppose with feelings oi appreheasioa* 
The jonction of Ae -parties of Aimagro and Benal» 
caaac being thus- effected, those two chiefe, after 
beating ior some time ahoot the eoantry, to dieia* 
camher diemaelVea of th^ flyiog partfies of ladiaaa 
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that bfesfed it, now directed their attention. t<H 
wards a more redoubtable foe* They sent a de- 
tachment of seFen horee to reconnmtre, bat these 
fell into the power of Alyamdo, who, howerer, im- 
mediatdy set them at liberty. This angnred in 
fiftTonr of a friendly disposition, which, on the other 
Jiand, it was difficnlt to reconcile with the impor* 
tance of snch a man and the force by which he 
was supported. It could never enter the imagin- 
ation of Almagro, or of his followers, that a per- 
9on of AWarado's rank and celebrity, would. aban- 
don his government and encounter numberless 
toils, merely for the sake of affording assistance 
to the conquerors of Peru, who had never applied 
to him for it. 

Almagro and Alvaiado came in sight of each 
other in the plains of Riobaba, and presented 
themselves in a hostile airay. But neither Al- 
magro, nor Benalcazar seemed anxious to join in 
the conflict, as they perceived that the force of 
the enemy was throe times their owa in number. 
Alvarado, however, advanced promptly to the at- 
tack, when, after a little skirmishing, the solders 
of both parties refused to fight, and, mingling to* 
gether, began to hold friendly converse among them* 
selves. They could not forget that not only they 
were all Spaniards, but that most of them belonged 
to the province of Estromadura, and that not a few 
were bound by the ties of relationship or acquaint- 
ance. This fortunate occurrence put a stop to the 
unnatural contest, and delayed those disastrous 
scenes which were in a few years to exhibit the 
conquerors of Peru, glutted with the blood of the 
natives, turning their ferocity against each other, 
and affording a terrible picture of the hoiron of 
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civil disunion. ■ The licenciate Caldera, a prudent 
man, perceiving the turn which affairs had taken, 
hastened to follow up so fortunate a commencement. 
He became a zealous mediator between the con- 
tending parties.; and after some negotiation, the 
difference was adjusted to general satisfaction. By 
the articles of the treaty, Alvaiado bound himself to 
withdraw from the territory, and pursue his course 
of discovery and conquest towards the south ; 
and engaged that he, as well as Pizarro and Alma- 
gro, shduld labour with one accord, and share the 
emoluments and glory of their future conquests. 
Such was the main point of the agreement, as it 
was given out to the army ; though a very different 
one had been arranged in private, and which itr was 
diought prudent not to divulge, in order to pre- 
vent the indignant feelings which would naturally 
burst forth from many of the companions of Alva- 
rado. * This accommodation was made by the 
sacrifice of one hundred thousand pesos, upon the 
receipt of which the Governor of Guatimala offer- 
ed to retrace his steps. 

After this amicable arrangement, Alvarado 
granted leave to such of his men as were 
anxious to join the fortunes of the conquerors of 
Peru, to follow their wishes, by which means the 
strength of Pizarro became considerably augment- 
ed. Benalcazar then took possession of Quito, 
where he remained with a competent force to pro- 
tect the country from • the aggressions of the na- 
tives. Alvarado desired to have an interview with 
Pizarro at Cuzco, both to congratulate an old bro- 
ther in arms, and to see the country which he had 

* Leon.<— Gomara.— -Zarate. 
G 
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valgected to tbe Spaokh power* In their matdl, 
the SpanUrdt bed teveral enooimten with the a** 
tivea» under the commaiid of Qoizqaui, in whicfa^ 
though they came off yietoriowi yet these.advBB- 
tages were attended with very considerable loeece. * 
Meantime, Haarro, though rejoiced to see tbinge 
fettled in aa amicable maaaer widt AlTwado^ 
could not but feel uneeey «t the aojoum of so 
forinidable a rival in the country ; and iherefore it 
became his earnest desire to expedite his depar- 
ture* Being informed that Alvarado was advaoe* 
ing towards Cu2co» he soob perceived the policy 
of not allowing that chief to bo tempted anew by 
the lichea of that city, aa weU as of keeping him 
within a short dietance of the ooaet. Pinrvoy 
therefore^ with great promptitode, eellected the 
price which was to purcbaee the difwrture of Ai« 
▼aradoi and which Diego de Almagro had been un* 
able to pay. He committed tbe command and ae- 
cnrity of Cnzcp to his brothers, and, without lose 
of time, went to Paohacamac, there to await the ar* 
rival of the Governor of Gnatimafau The kitier 
made his appearance within the space of twenty 
days, and a meetiiig between tbe two veterana 
took place. 

The warmest cordiality waa manifeeted on this 
occasion : mutual tokens of regard were exchanged; 
and seteral days were spent in feasting and rejoic* 
ing, ia recounting past dangers and exploits, and 
anticipating new hardships and trimnpfas. Pixanv^ 
either from motives of policy, or from real esteem 
for the character and renown of a great diief as well 
as old companion, departed from that dovUe and 

• G.delsVegi^ 



UmikBMm eomdnei iriiicb unfon&niiMly he bad toe 
often dkplayed deting his eteniliil cereer. He re* 
jected the comisel of some of his men, who advised 
fain to lay rioleiil; httsds on AlTarado, and send 
him prisoner to Spain without the stipulated snm* 
On the contrary^ he not only sempnloMlf paid 
the htmdred thonsand pesos, hot added twenty 
dioasmd more to defray the expenses of the jonr« 
nsy. * Alvarado and Piwrro took their leave of 
each other with mntnal professions of regard ; and 
the former returned to Gnatimala, pledging him* 
self to forward the views of Picafro, shonld that 
commander ever stand in need of his assistance. 
Fiearro now despatched his companion Almagro 
to Cncco, while he himself remained in 'the val<* 
ley of Pachacamac, with the intention of founding a 
colony on the coast. He sent several experienced 
persons to explore those places, and to select a con- 
venient spot for his design. About four leaguea 
to the north of Pacfaaoamac, a port was discovered, 
well adapted to the purpose of opening a consmu* 
mention between the sea and the inland country. 
FiMrro, finding that it answered in all respects his 
expectations, began the foundation of the Cmdad 
de los JReyeSj f in the year 15S5. 

Pkvviotts to this time, intelUgence had bsen 
received of the safe anrival of Ferdinand Pieano 
in Spain, and the extraor^ynary degree of favour 
with which be was welcomed by the court. In- 
deed, the rich presents with which be made his 
appearance, could not fiedl of exciting a correspond- 

* Gamank-^^arateb 

t This name was given, because begun on the Festival 
of Kings, or Twelfth. day. 
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ing sentinfeiit of joy and gratitade on a Bioitardi) 
who found a treasure bestowed upon bim, towards 
tbe acquisition of wbich be bad not contributed* 
Tbe King rcceired 156,300 pesos, • and 5,400 
marks of silver, besides a great quantity of gold 
Tessels and otber ornaments, and besides 499,000 
pesos, and 54,000 marks of silver, wbicb were col- 
lected together from the donations of several per- 
sons. Tbese gifts, together with the florid ac- 
counts which Ferdinand Pizarro brought of what 
had been discovered and conquered by the Spa^ 
niards, excited the expectations of Charles to the 
highest degree ; and he had no difficulty in grant- 
ing honours and conferring jurisdictions on men, 
who were adding such extensive and rich territo- 
ries to his crown. Francisco Pizarro was accord- 
ingly confirmed in his former privileges^ and an ex- 
tension of seventy leagues along the coast towards 
the north' was added to his former jurisdiction. All 
this territory was to be called New Castile. Diego 
de Almagro received the grant of a territory two 
hundred leagues in extent, with the name of New 
Toledo ; neither were the merits of Ferdinand Pi- 
zarro forgotten, in the distribution of the royal fa-, 
vours. He was made a Knight of Santiago, the 
most distinguished military order in Spain, an ho- 
nour which was held in great ambition by the Spar 
niards at that time, whilst the title of Marquis was 
conferred on his brother Don Francisco. Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro, with these welcome tidings, and ac- 
companied by many persons, superiw in talents 
and fank to the adventurers who had hitherto 
flocked to Peru, then hastened his departure from 
Spain. ♦ 

* Zarate.— G« de la Vega. 
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But previous to his joining his companions, in- 
telligence was received by Diego de Almagro of 
tbe negotiations which had been carried on, and 
the royal grant which conferred on him the title of 
Adelantado, with a jurisdiction over two hundred 
leagues of territory. Finding himself at the head of 
an independent government, Almagro. now thought 
it was high time to throw off that kind of tacit but 
real subordination, in which he stood with regard 
to Pizarro. His first acts gave strong evidence of 
his real intentions.- Pretending that Cuzco lay 
within bis jurisdiction, he began to exercise such 
absolute authority, as to awaken the alarm and 
displeasure of the partisans of Pizasro. Juan and 
Gonzalo, the brothers of the governor, together 
with several persons of note, began to remonstrate 
with Almagro on the injustice of his proceedings ; 
but that chief, who was powerfully instigated and 
seconded by his adherents, turned a deaf ear to 
these representations ; and thus the first sparks were 
kindled of those flames of civil discord that were 
soon to spread with such devastating effect* over 
their newly discovered country. Several disputes 
and contentions now took place between the adhe- 
rents of both parties ; quarrels ensued, wounds were 
inflicted, and even lives were lost in these incipi- 
ent broils. Such was the alarming state of affairs 
at Cuzeo, when Pizarro, being timely apprised of 
every thing, hastened to avert an evil pregnant 
with so many disastrous results. With astonish- 
ing expedition, therefore, he returned to that city, 
where his presence suddenly checked the parties 
on the point of coming to hostilities, and succeed- 
ed in restoring order for* the present. 

Tbe reconciliation between Pizarro and Almagro 
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bad never been •iocere* The ceodoct of ibe former 
8t the time of b» fiut to the Spgaish court, could 
not be easily forgotten by tbe latter. Pizarro badt 
indeed, evinced a degree of treachery and ingxati* 
tade towards his companioni which placed them in 
an awkward sitnation with regard to each other. 
Reasons of policy and common interest alone bad 
at that time brought about a reconciliadon ; b«t 
sentiments of uncommon wrong on one side, and iiv- 
dignation and revenge on the other, were conceal^ 
under this show of cordiality, and only wanted a 
fit opportunity to burst forth* Each of the two 
commanders was supported by staunch adherentSt 
who neglected^ no occasion of adding fuel to that 
disastrous fire which soon raged with such viof 
lence in the country. Thus the elements of civil 
discord were forming ; and tbe e?cplosion, thou^ 
it might be protracted for • time, could scaroe* 
ly be avoided. This calamity was probably delay* 
ed, by the mutual dread widi which the power 
and valour of each chief were viewed by th^ 
other. A rupture, therefore» was equally feaced 
and equally shunned, until one party considered 
itself in a situation sufficiently strong. Pizaacro^ 
upon his arrival at Cuscoy well aware of this, coa* 
ducted himself with a degree of policy that fully 
answered lus expectations. By a judicious mis* 
ture of firmness and expostnlation-^y strongly re* 
presenting to his associates tbe dreadful consequent 
ces which, through their private quarrels, wouldi 
in tbe present posture of affiura, ensue to the com* 
mon weal, and by soothing bis irritation with pro* 
mises and profes8ions<...-be succeeded in bringing 
the mind of 4lmagro to discard those dangeioua 
thoughts by which it bad beta lately a^tated. 
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Atmttgto vn» pi$ntmd6d, or at least tiSeHed t6 
h^ l^rsttaded) l^f the ftemoMtraiiees of his S8so>- 
enrt», mid « neir reeotteflktimi took pkco. They 
then entered into ftnother Bgraemeiit, to forward 
and sapport their mntttal pretensions. Hie prin- 
dpal article of this treaty shows the sagacity of 
Pizarro, who, anxiens at once to keep his rival in 
active occupation at a distance from Cuzco, pro- 
posed that Almagro should attempt the conquest 
of Chili, where he would meet with a prize equal to 
his merit ; hot in the event of the conquest of 
those territories not answering his expectations, Pi- 
zarro declared himself ready to indemnify him with 
a part of Peru* This proposal was eagerly ac- 
cepted by Almagro. His ambition was fired ; his 
love of military adventure strongly excited ; and 
as no bounds were set by the Spaniards at that time 
to the extent or wealth of empires, Almagro easily 
conceived that he would conquer provinces fiur su- 
perior in every respect to those which they had 
hitherto subdued. This new contract was, as on 
a former occasion, ratified by solemn acts of reli- 
gion, and by the most binding protestations on 
both sides that it should be kept inviohible* * 

Preparations immediately commenced for the 
intended expedition ; and so altered were the for- 
tunes of the Spaniards during the short period 
which had elapsed since their first arrival in the 
country, in consequence of the numerous bands of 
adventurers who had flocked to these regions, at- 
tracted by the fiftme of theur wealth, that Almagro, 
in a short time was enayed to depart with a force 
amounting to five hundred and fifty men. Be- 

* Zante,— Hsrrers, 
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sides these, other detachments, under the guidance 
of competent leaders, and well accoutred for ac- 
tive service, were sent to explore and subdue other 
territories-coffering a strange contrast to the po* 
verty of the first expedition against Peru. * 

• G. de la Vega. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Diego de Almcigro tmdertakes the Conquest cf 
CMU — Bevoiutions in Peru, 

Almaoro set out on bis expedition in tbe begin- 
ning of tbe year 1535. Preyions to bis departure, 
n6twithstanding the apparent cordiality which ex- 
isted between him and Pizarro, be took special 
care to adopt such measures as might protect him 
against the treacherous duplicity of bis colleague. 
For this purpose, be left behind him at Cnzco bis 
deroted fiiend and staunch adherent Juan de Her- 
rada, an officer of note, and one of those who bad 
more particularly distinguished themselves on every 
occasion. A considerable number of tbe partisans of 
Almagro remained also with that officer ; and they 
had strict injunctions to send- due information of 
every passing event. • Almagro resolved to take with 
him in this expedition a brotfier of the Inca, called 
PauUn, as well as the chief priest, a great number of 
persons of distinction, and a numerous body of In- 
dians, amounting to about fifteen thousand men. * 
With this strong force, and elated by the most 
sangoine hopes, > Almagro began his march for the 

V * G. de la Vega, 
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discovery and subjiigation of the kingdom of Chili, 
equally celebrated for its riches and for the waritlie 
disposition of the natives. 

Severe and incessant as the hardships of die 
Spaniards had been in the various parts of Ame« 
rica, the present followers of Almagro were doom- 
ed to undergo a new series, which they had not 
perhaps anticipated. They arrived at Charcoy 
without inconvemence ; but when they came to 
consult the route which they were to take, Alma- 
gip adopted precisely the one whieb was beaet with 
most diiiiculttes, avd pveaented the gvealeat hardships. 
He resolved to force his march across the monntaios, 
ia preferenoe to the fevel couatry* whieh he ww ad* 
vmd to penetrate by Panllu and other Indiana^ irim 
represented to him the draadfnl triak to which he. 
would otherwise be exposed. But AloMgro, otf 
ther from a wiab to adopt the ehortesfe route^ fion 
contempt of difficulties, oiv which is noiimprobaUoi 
from a suspicion that tieacbeiy ongfat dictate the 
ooonsel given by Panllu, pemeted in hia origiail 
Uitenttoe, and eoatanued his march acroea the 
mouateins. He had eot, however, proceeded veqr 
far wbeo he repented hia detennioatioD. Ia • 
few days, the Speniardt feend so vast a qvasr 
tity el sttow accumulated in their way» that they 
wete obliged^ in many iastaacea, to pierce tbrovgh 
the obiUing obatmctien by diet of great ezertiei0« 
The efiects of a most iatense eold began soon fo 
be perceived. The daya were extremely ahetti 
and as they were expoaed, during three diamal 
mi^ts, to the severity of the dimate^ many of the 
troops begfta to fall away* To add to thia calof* 
mity, their provision was by this time exhausted ; 
and as no means of aubaialeDee could be found in 
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those desolate and Ingnbriom ragkma, under the 
eoiBbuied borron of cold, femUie and fajt%ii8» the 
army began to decrease to a melaneboly extent. 
Sereral Spaniards, witb an immenae nnvber of In* 
diaaa, who, owing to their insnffieieat dress, were 
more expoeed to the severitf of the eold, were ao> 
mdly froaen to death. Indeed.no leas than one 
hundred and fifty Spaniards, and above ten tboo* 
sand Indians, perished in this disastrous march. * 

Almagro at length passed these dreary i^cca, 
and arrived m the plains of Chili. He perceived 
that he had not been deceived with regard to the 
riches of the country and the fertility of the soiL 
In those districts which recognised the jnrisp 
dietioo of the laca, he experieneed much atteuf- 
tion« as the natives saw him accompanied by PtoUn 
and so many Indians of distinction* AcciH^dinglyv 
ho was soon able to collect a great quantity of 
goid» which he distributed liberally among bis 
cmmpaiuons, to reward their past services, and eu« 
courage them to persevere. But as Almagro ad» 
funeed into the country, the aspect of afiatrs 
changed. Tlie Chileae, though aatooished at first 
at (he singular appearance of their invaders, soon 
rsiMMrered from theur surprise and dread, and ru^ 
ed to the encounter with a fierceness hitherto un^ 
known to the Spaniards in those parts of America. 
At last, deapkeof the courage of Almagro, and the 
anient hopes which he had conceived horn the 
sttlgugation of Chili, he was obliged to relinquish 
his enterprise unachieved, by a sudden and unez** 
peeted revolution which fan^e out in Perui and 
thnotened the Spaniards with deatmction. f 

• G. de la Vega. 

f 2amte— Gomara— 6. dc la Vega, 
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'Jnan de Herrada having presented- himself to A1- 
magro with the ro3^l diploma granted by the King 
of Spain — which had been transmitted by Ferdi- 
nand Pizarroy who had disembarked, and was at 
Ciadad de los Reyes — from him Almagro learned 
that the Peramns had revolted, and that the afiairs 
of the country were involved in the greatest confu- 
sion. This intelligence awakened serious thoughts 
in Almagro, who forthwith assembled his officers, 
in order to determine what course he ought to 
follow. He ardently wished to return toCnz- 
co, which he still contended lay within the ju- 
risdiction granted to him by the King ; and in this 
intention he was strongly seconded by Herrada, 
Orgono, and several others of his adherents. Others, 
however, represented the impolicy of relinquishing 
the invasion- of Chili before it was finally conquer- 
ed, and of thus foregoing the brilliant expectations 
which they had entertained. But the objections 
of these were overruled, and Almagro determined 
to return to Cuzco ; in which resolution he was the 
more confirmed, on receiving fresh information re- 
garding the turbulent state of that city. 

The Inca Manco Capac was impatient of the 
subordinate part which he played in his own do> 
minions. He easily perceived that he was a Mere 
phantom of dignity,- without a particle of power, 
which was totally engrossed by the Spaniards. So 
humiliating a situation waa galling to his pride, and 
he. only bowed down in 'Conformity to < the absolute 
laws of necessity. ^ But though he dissembled his 
angry feelings for the time, he only waited a fit op- 
portunity to let them, burst forth with unrestniiiied 
violence. The jealous fears of Pizarro, and the 
sagadty of his mind, offered many obstacles to the 
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pians of tbe Inca. The Spanish comniander hav- 
ing learnt, from experience, the great advantage of 
keeping in his possession so good an instrument to 
eontrol the power of the. natives, as the person of 
their sovereign, had inwardly resolved to hold the 
Inca in subjection, though he affected to treat him 
with the most profound respect in public. Manco 
Capac was accordingly compelled to reside at 
Cuzco, under pretence that it was the residence of 
the Incas, but, in reality, that he might be conti- 
nually under the eye of the two Pizarros, Juan 
and Gonzalo, to whom their brother had particu- 
larly recommended this duty, whenever he absent- 
ed himself from Cuzco. 

The Inca had already urged Francis Pizarro, in 
the strongest terms of remonstrance, to reinstate 
him in the full prerogatives of his dignity ; and 
complained bitterly of the mockery which the 
Spaniards displayed towards him, whilst they af- 
fected to recognise as a sovereign one whom they 
held in the subjection of an inferior person. But 
Pizarro had carefully avoided entering into discus- 
sion on a topic which was disagreeable, being un- 
able to reconcile his actions with the amity which 
he affected for the Inca. Indeed, to evade the im- 
ponunities of the Inca, he left Cuzco, * and re- 
turned to Ciudad de los Reyes, the building and 
embellishment of which then occupied much of his 
thoughts. The explosion, however, which was in 
contemplation, and which the Spaniards were far 
from anticipating, was dk'awing to a crisis. As we 
have related above, besides the expedition under- 
taken by Almagro, other bodies had set out from 

• G. de la V^a. 
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Cnsco, under tfa« eominaiid of vanoiu leaden, wfce 
were itwtmeted to explore and conquer those pio* 
▼inoeB which bad not hitherto been visited by the 
Spaniards. Many strong detachments had by this 
means almost sinmltaneoosly departed for dlistant 
tvgions of the conntry* These ciicnmstances fiip 
vonrsd greatly the intentions of the Inc% who saw 
the moment arrived for him to attempt the re* 
eovery both of bis liberty and bis kingdom* By 
the injndtcioas conduct of the Spaniards, in thus 
disseminating themselves about the country in de* 
tached bodies, and leaving a handful of men at 
Cozco, as a garrison to that city, they had fsdlitat* 
ed the means of their own destruction. The Inca, 
though strictly guarded, found means to give hinto 
of his ititetitions to some peisons of confidence, 
who, accustomed to revere the smallest wish of 
their master, as if it emanated from heaven, most 
readily entered into his views, and prmnised to 
forward them; The Inca at last attempted to es* 
cape, in order to place himself at the bead of the 
rebellion ; but being foiled in his design, he now 
thought it prudent to adopt a difierent line of con- 
duct, not to alarm the suspicion of his enemies, 
and thereby endanger the prospect of success* 

About tbb time, 1536, Ferdinand Piaarro ar« 
rived at Cuzco, and was much pleased to find the 
kindness and submiBsion wtueb was uniformly e* 
vinced by the Inca. With tbift i^>parent cordiality 
Manco Capac behaved for some time, until he be- 
lieved that the suspiciens of the Pisssrros were com- 
pletely lulled to rest. He then requested oi Ferdi* 
nand permission to visit Yucay, wbeie the royal gar- 
dens were situated. The Inca gave, as a pretext 
for this visit, the celebration of a great festival. He 
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promised, besides, to bring Ferdinand a statue of 
solid gold kept in that place. * The preparations 
for revolt liad, meanwhile, been conducted with snch 
profound secrecy, that Pizarro did not harbour the 
remotest suspicion of the real intentions of tbe Inca 
in, making his request. Not tbe least comour of in- 
surrection had been heard — no hostile appearance 
seen — besides, there was nothing singular in the 
demand of Maivco Capac. All which, together 
with the promise of the statue of gold, easily in- 
duced Ferdinand Flaarro to grant the request, and 
he sufiered the Inca to leave Cuzco in company of 
a few of his Indian attendants only. The principal 
men in the empire were already prepared, asid 
hastened simultaneously to Yucay, where they a* 
waited with impatience the arrival of the Inca. 
The affair was conducted with such profound ar- 
rangement, and such promptitude^ and decision, 
the first notice which the Spaniards received of 
the expkision, was when tbe fire raged in full blaae 
along the country. 

Manco Capac having huangued hts efatefs and 
magnates, and conjured them to destroy the whole 
lace of their invaders ; and having also given in- 
structions to his generals to surprise the small de<* 
tachments of Spaaiai-ds that wandered aboot the 
country, and to cut them off to a man^*com* 
manded thai; two numerous armies should be in 
readiness to lay siege to Cuzco and Ciudad de los 
Eeyea« His orders were obeyed with religious 
punctuality ; the standard of war was unfurled ^ 
tbe alaros sounded ; and tbe whole country rose in 
arms with a resolution equal to tbe apathy wbich 

*■ Zarats. 
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the Peraviaiis had displayed on other occasioDs.- 
A powerfal army inarched towards Lima, whilAl 
a formidable mnltitnde, amounting to two hundred 
thousand men, under the command of the Inca 
himself, laid siege to Cnzco. By this time, seve* 
ral of the Spanish detachments that wandered a- 
bout the country had been cut off; and the In- 
dians, elated with the first success of their bold 
attempt, now pushed their advantage with un- 
wonted alacrity and resolution. The three bro- 
thers Pizarro, who commanded at Cuzco, no sooner 
saw the danger by which they were threatened, than, 
aware of the insufficient means which they posses- 
sed for continuing a suitable defence, they despa^- 
ed a messenger to Francisco, informing him of the 
peril of their situation. They then vigorously ex- 
erted themselves to make a resistance to the ene- 
my worthy of the name of the Spanish arms, and 
the undaunted courage by which the Pizarros were 
distinguished. Ferdinand formed his little army 
into a compact body ; and, placing the infontry in 
the centre, he flanked the four sides with twenty 
horsemen in each. In this manner he endeaToor- 
ed to protect himself from the immense masses of 
Peruvians, who continually rushed to the chaige 
with equal animosity and perseverance. The Inca 
himself, from a little eminence, beheld the exer- 
tions of his subjects, and encouraged them by bis 
presence and applause. 

Meantime, the siege of Lima had been, under- 
taken with the same spirit and ferocity, and all 
communication between that city and Cuzco was 
broken off. The Peruvians, who roved in numerous 
parties about the country with great vigilance, in- 
terceoted every messenger sent by the enemy ; so 
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tfaiit tke Spaniardi of tmsk city, aMooklwd and ap« 
paUed^ begta to fear that they vera the ody m- 
Hudniag Eoropeaas aim in Pern. * But it htm ad 
Cqaco tfaat tke greatest alarm rngnad* Tlie lanstf 
af the Pizarroa in tAiat city did not anunoit to two 
handred mea, ao tkat tkey bad to figlit in die fn^ 
port^ of one jaaa against a thousand. These 
fearibl odds ware not counterfaakacad) eidier by 
theadvaatagesof sitaaUoB^orhy aayotrikiBg aapa* 
riority in weapons. 1^ fire-arjas and the borsast 
which, at the first aight» were wssit to {wadnca 
such effect on the heaolderad iia$giBatioa of iha 
Ametseans of e^ary regiosy had eearad to impress 
them with these sentiments of asre and terror, 
bdeed, so lar were they from eatertBtning the 
strange notions which they had at first conceived, 
that they inditstrtoasiy availed themself«s of those 
very weapons, ooee the object of saoh dread aad 
teaecation. Many of the Peniviaiis armed them* 
selves with the swords aad spears which they had 
taken from the Spaniards ; aad a few still bolder-— 
among whom was the Inea himself— *moantad 
same horses whsch they had ci^tnred, and mshed 
ta the onset with the same oenfidance as if tbay 
hsdl beea all their lives tiMaed to &at method ti 



The Feravians eviaead, dwriog the aiae months 
whi^ the aiege <6f Cnsco lasted, abilities ef a 4a^ 
parlor order even to those of the Mexicans. Their 
mg^ijuty was strikingly displayed in the sevent 
stratagems which they employed to harass their 
enemy, already weakened by the force of num- 
bers. Among other devices, they endeavoored 

* Zsntte^Leon. 
H 
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to iooapacitafte the honeraen from s^nricey hf 
meana of a thong faa^mg a stone at each end^ 
which they threw with peculiar skill, so as to en* 
tangle the horse's legs, and impede the evolationa 
of the rider. * Such various and repeated efforts 
on the part of the enemy had a disastrons eflfect 
on the resolntion of the Spaniards. At no period 
of their conquests had they been subjected to such 
imminent danger, or obliged to undei^o such ex- 
traordinary fotigne. No respite was allowed them 
for repose ; and while the enemy could bring fresh 
forces every day to the attack, the dispirited and 
eadmusted band were compelled to suffer a constant 
repetition of harassing fatigue, to which they saw 
no end but in death. To meet a glorious one, 
seemed now the boundary of their hopes. They 
had already lost several of their bravest men, with 
some ofBcera of note, besides Juan Pizarro ; a loss 
most severely felt by al], for in him the Spaniards 
were deprived not only of a gallant chief, but of a 
friend, beloved by every one for his kindliness of 
nianner little known to the rest of the Pizarros. The 
death of their brother— the want of tidings from 
Lima— -the many soldiers already slain, and the 
exhausted and frightful state of the survivors, con- 
tributed to make the Pizarros despair of averting 
the fiite that threatened thenu But, in this deso- 
late state, they felt more rage than despondence; 
und, with that extraordinary magnanimity which, 
had it not been tinctured with cruelty, would have 
graeed even the heroic times of the Romans, the 
Spaniards now prepared to collect their whole 
strength, and to perish in one bold desperate effort 

* Herara. 
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^tixmt tbeir enemieBy rather than seek any terms of 
eapitiilatioD. Such was the terrible position of 
^e Spaniards at Cvzoo, when they were suddenly 
relieved by a totally unexpected event.' This was 
the arrival of Almagro in the vicinity of that city. 
The Peraviana were suddenly checked in their 
operations by the appearance of a third party in 
the contest ; and this timely iiresolntion saved the 
Spaniards from inevitable rain. The delay of a few 
days on the part of Almagro would have com- 
pleted the triumph of the Inca, but that moment 
was passed ; and though the Peruvians were yet 
b a threatening attitude, and with means of de- 
stroying the invaders, the necessity of turning their 
thoughts towards Almagro divided their attention, 
and deprived them of that unity of design, and 
promptness of execution, so requisite to insure sue* 
cess. The arrival of Almagro, though tending at 
first to raise the sinking hopes of the Pisarros, 
was not exempt from every alloy of dread. The 
hrothm soon perceived that their ally conducted 
himself in such a manner as to leave it a matter of 
dubious speculation whether he was to be consider- 
ed a friend or an enemy. They knew that Alma- 
gro had ample reason to be dissatisfied with the 
governor, and that, instigated at once by private 
pique and ambition, he might seize the present 
opportunity of making himself master of Cnzco. 
The same idea occurred to the Inca. Well ac- 
quainted with the differences and jealousies of the 
Spanish chiefs among themselves, and being new 
partly recovered from the first sensations of sur- 
prise which the arrival of Almagro had produced, 
.he was led to hope that the event would prove not 
only inoffensive, but even advantageous to the 
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P^ntviMk eMto. TtM Murniaet of tbe TSmrob 
and th^ IiicA were jiut. Almagrb bad is mlity 
formed Ihe projaet of rendering hineelf niaeter of 
Cnfiico, wliieh b& conBiderad williia faia jwiadie* 
tibii* Under tliie impceBttoA, ho had made a pnH 
dpiUite retreaji Iroai CbUi^ ki^ kwth to undergo 
^ hMtid dtifle^ga to wliieh his ttOo|ia had bean 
eaipoded on hii femwv vonie» ha had now coon by 
a new oM dang the tend of the comi«» wUBh» 
tfaofigh tt telievad him hoian the odamttiea of eaU 
and ftanine) anhjeeted him to othera aiimdly eensre 
.ii^to Iheae of exeeflaifo heal and dnN^fhk 

U^n Ma arrimi a» Cumo (IS37), ha seemed 
ilteeohlte with l«gpffd to the line of condnct be 
wastoadopt. Rom the larmtdable army prewniad 
by the Inca, he peroeived that he ehoald have aa 
eontetod widi a moat powerfttl enemy, whila the 
desperate sitaation of the Phsacras affarded an aaay 
fietory^ the more ao if ha claimed the aUianoa tiif 
the Pemvians. Bnt soeh a coarse was letvlting; 
and AlmagrO) thongh inatigated at once by a §Bik* 
tng of wrong saaiained^and by aagemcas to poaaass 
himself of what he consi4ef«d his dae» shrank never* 
' theless fh>m tttming his arms against his dispiiissd 
Imd exhausted conntrymen, while the common 
enemy temained there to be the spectators^ nnd 
gaineta peihaps by the nnnatoral contest. 

The intis tesolred so employ stratagem to ward 
off the dianger with wbieb the appearance of Almagro 
aeemed M threaten the Peraffons. To prevent a 
jnnctioa between that chief and the Piaarroa, 
liis paraasoont ob(ec«; and ha accordingly 
menced negociations with him* A mee t ing isaa 
decided upon to arrange the artides af a treaty, 
le tins transaction^ bou parties strived to decei^ve 
each other. . Almagro thought that he might per- 
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niade the Inca- to depart from CiuboOi and thus 
leave the field free for his operations ; whilst the 
leca, with an equal share of deoeptiooi entertain^ 
ed deaigns of an atroeioiis treidbory«-.no leas 
than the aasaaaiiiatioii of Almagro at the intend** 
ed inlernaw** But tho seco^sa which he ex«» 
peeted from hia treachery was cMnpletely foiled* 
Almagro was too pnidentk and too much i^^e to 
the perils of his sitnatioa. to fall into the snare of 
the Pemmn Prinoe t and he acoordingly repaired 
%a the meefeuig, attended with a nwnoroioii body of 
his best soldim« 

The Inca, by this means disiippeintod of carry'* 
iogfais dosign into execntioni now Goncei?ed h^ 
should be obliged to aatde the oontention by armSf 
an altsmative which awoke the greatost dread and 
anxiety. He coeld not disgniaefrom bim8olf> thi|t» 
deapite of hia immense forces, he bad not been 
able to aocompUsh the destruction of the Spaoiard« 
IB Cnaco, tboogh these amoonted to little more 
than B hundred and seventy men* As Almagro 
possessed a force of four hnndred and fifty soir 
diers, wril diadptined and eager for battle, he nap 
torally oonclnded, that the cbancea of success 
would be still smaller, if be entered the field a^ 
fBinft an army so superior to that of his former 
enemy. This idea induced the Inca to ex^rt all 
•Ida ingenuity in negotiation } but» when he found 
that his efforu fuled, he prudeiitly rasol?ed to 
lake the Spaniards bysurpriaOy rathar than risk 
the event of a battle. 

While the Inca and Almagro spmt their time 
iir fruitless acgotiaiiiomi, Aa Piaarros, awfure of 

■ 
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the difficulties by which they were surrouiided^ 
and forming the most discouraging anticipations 
with regard to the future conduct of AUnagro, de- 
termined, on their side, to employ simihir artifices to 
that adopted by the two other contending parties. 
Ferdinand Pizarro, accordingly, sent messeogeis to 
Juan de Saaredra, the officer commanding in the ab- 
sence of Almagro, who was now canying on his in* 
terviews with the Inca. The most tempting offen 
were made by the Pizarros to Saavedra ; but no- 
thing could corrupt the integrity of that honour- 
able Spaniard, who rejected every proposition with, 
scorn. Thus the three parties remained for some 
time undecided what course to pursue, keeping 
their eyes watchfully fixed upon each other, and 
doubtful who would be the first to break throng^ 
the dilemma, and brii^ the affiur to a crisis. 

The moment arrived sooner perhaps than tbey 
anticipated. The Inca having, in an attempt a* 
gunst Almagro, been repulsed with great slaugh« 
ter, took, on a sudden, the resolution of ^ suspend- 
ing hostilities, and diapoving bis army. Either 
from feelings c^ superstition, or from absolute de* 
spatr, the Peruvian chief adopted this course totally 
unexpected ; but the losses whidi be had suffinned 
in litUe more than a year which had ehipsed ^ince 
the breaking out of the insurrection, and the in- 
domitable resistance which be met with from the 
Spaniards, made him loath to prolong a war&re 
which, together with his small chance of sacceas^ 
now that the Spaniards had time to rally, was, be^ 
sides, attended with a horrid carnage among his 
people. He retired, accordingly, from the cimteet^ 
and left the field to be disputed by the two other 
contending parties* 
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CHAPTER VU. 

Civil War among ike Spaniards-^BaUh of Sah" 
nas^^Death ^ Aimagro, Sfc^ 

A2«M A6RO» being thus freed from one enemy, now 
directed his course towards Cnzco, with the re-* 
seladon of taking the city either by negotiation or 
by force* He therefore advanced rapidly to the 
gates ; bisti willing to try every amicable means be- 
iKe he resorted to the last extremity, and anxious 
to spare the blood of the Spaniards, so necessary 
against the common enemy, he sent messengers to 
the Fisarros to summon them to surrender. He 
alleged the justice of his pretensions, and invited 
Us.aatagoniflts to evacuate the city, laying to their 
aoeoimt all the calamities which might result firom 
their non-complianoe with the demand. To this 
haughty requisition Ferdinand Pizarro answered, 
with a degree of spirit happily blended with a 
show of reasoning. He declared, that neither he 
Qfir his brother Gonzalo had any claim or power 
wear Cuzco^ and therefore could not, in honour, 
yield that which was not in their right. That he 
commanded in that city for the Governor Don 
Fiandsco^ and that, until he had received instruct 
^QsfiE«mihim» he would not reUnquish his post. He 
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farther urged tbe iBJiutiee and impolicy of Alma^ 
gro, in bringing forward his pretensions at such a 
juncture, when he saw his countrymen overpower* 
ed by the hardships they had suffered from the 
common enemy. Besides, it *was not by force of 
arms, and by taking advantage of the destitute' 
position of his former companion, that he should 
establish the justice of his claims ; on the contrary, 
a proper and mature cfisciBsion of the affitir should 
be entered upon, with the knowledge and sanction 
of the Goremor. 

These osteDsible aigumeal% aad tbe mediation 
of some of the principal men in both armies, who 
aasr with horror the moment of dril conteatioii an* 
rive, fortunai;eiy delayed that cakmity, and a tmee 
was negotiated. It was agreed, on the part of Fei* 
dinand, that a mesaeDger should be sent to- tbo Q9* 
veroor, acquainting him widi the lor^fung evuntai 
the claims of Almagro, and the litde piospoet 
which tiM garrison at Cuzeo had of eontendnigaue* 
eess&iUy inth their opponents ; and the besieging 
party, on their side, pledged tfaemaelves to remaiu is 
a puaoeful attitude until an answer was obtained from 
Dkyfl Franctseo Pizarffo« Thia appearauce of peaee 
was, however, of short duration* Hie adheraite 
of Almagro begun to tax him willi an eaEceas iioth 
of weakn^ at^ credulity. Theyrepnaented the 
duplicity for which the Piaanoswete eoospicuoua 
••^ dttpHdty which would certaialy ha called hua 
play on the present occasion. They merely wiiAf^ 
ed to gain time, that they might recruit men aad 
provide sukable means jof defence $— the meesoBi^ 
tgtif tent by Ferdinand to his brotiier, w ea dd 
he -diarged ncher with instraetioaa to veqnira 
■aecour,.thaa to. avge the daima-xtf AJmegio;..^ 
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n4» lastlf , evoi mfi^onog the two Fnrroi «i 
Qxmco wwe tuicem hi tb^ dealin^B^ yet the go* 
nemor wonld sever cooeeiit to the pcopoeed bmsi* 
■ao8» bnft fHepwe hiiDielf> with all expedition^ to 
tepoto the lightt of Almagro by the 8word« It 
WMy therefore^ the height of impradeiice to neglect 
the pveeent opfMntonity o£ teodertng theneelves 
masters of Cnsoe, sod to endanger the prospect of 
eaooeoi byvadBe procrastiiiatioD* 

Thess STgameste had great weight is die mind 
of Ahssgro ; and beaidei, as aereral of the soldiera 
of the Pisaneot had deaerted to hia itandard, iio cont 
cdiyed that disaflfection reigned in the tnMips at Cvoh 
eo» a eircnmttaact ftrrosrable to hia deeignB> These 
reaaone at length indseed him to fc^w the advice 
of his fnesdt, slthoQgh» in doing so, be^ahonld be 
oonq>eUed to. bisak the truce ; sn act which he 
eonld not bnt regard with a degree of consdosa 
diaaae. But the scmplea of obivalrona bonow 
wsfs OTer*rsied by the more powerfsl dictates of 
poiiey and ambition ; and Akmgro determined to 
surprise the ctty> and seise on the Piaarros. 

. This plan was execotcd wkhont difficnkyy and 
succeeded to the inllest extents The garrison at 
Cnsoo, never snspeoting that the truce wonld be 
fiobted by the sbdrerse party, slept in seonrity; 
and, ao £sr were they, firom providing any delsnce^ 
dmt when a soldier, more alert than the rest, came 
rsBQing to Ferdtnasd Pisarro with the tidings that 
tim Almagrians were entering the city, the dbief 
answered in an indignant tone, that it must be a 
delnsioni for. no hoBMisble soldier wonld sacrifice 
^hooonr. Tbesurprisal was so prompt, that evsn 
no resi^ance was o£&red by the soldiers, and Alma- 
gro proceeded without of^osition to the residence 
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of the PizamM. He samiiiimed them to 8iineii« 
der ; bat the brotheni boiUng with nge and iodig*^ 
BEtUHit rofiued to comply, and, banscading ihe 
do6ra» prepeced themseltea for an obstmate and 
fierce defence. After some ineffiectiial attempts to 
burst into the honseyAlraagro St length gave orden 
to set it on fire ; aiul as the conflagratiMi spread 
lapidly, the Pizarros, to escape a horrible deaths 
surrendered at diacretum.* llie brothers and tha 
principal men of their party, were immediately put 
in irons, and thrown into cloae confinement ; and 
the power of Almagro ot^ Cuboo was recognised 
without further opposition* 

FnmcBBCo Pizarro, at the fint mgoal of the datt* 
ger which threatened the Spaniards by the insor* 
rection of die Peruvians, sent for aariataoce to 
Hispanioia, Nicaragua, and Meadoo. Meantime, 
he had gallanUy defended Lima from the attacks 
of the Indians, until, by decoded adrantages. whidi 
he gained over them, and by the anind of ran* 
Coroementa from the abore meatimied ookmiesy 
he was enabled to despatch a body of 500 mtn^ 
for the relief of his brodi«rB at Cnaco. This 
troop, he intrusted to the command of Alonzo Al» 
▼arado and Oarcilaso de la Vega, two of his prai«i 
cipal officen. Little aware that they should be 
obliged to contend with a more formidable imemy 
chaathe Indians, Alnvado and his companions mi> 
vanoed to the met Abancay, wlien, to their gneal 
surpriae and eonfnaion, they saw a numerous body 
of Spaniards placed in battle*anay to oppoae then^ 
Almagro, however, for some time was irresoloss 
whether to attack die enemy,. or toawaitpatientfy' 

• G. d« la Vitga., 
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fhe-oiweti AInid to ei^age eo powerful a body, 
wfaOst he faiinself poweesed in bis army many of 
the late atdherents of the Pizairosy who might 
change mdes as soon as opfiortoiiity offered, he n* 
maiiied in a etake of nncertainty, though greatly 
inclioed to try every other resource before he ap- 
pealed to arms. From this anxiety he was reliev- 
ed in a short time, and in a manner totally unex- 
pected.. 

There was in the adverse party an officer, by 
Dttne Pedro de Leikna, wlio» considering himself 
wronged by the Piaanosi and no less anxions to sa- 
tbfy a private pique, tlmn provoked by the over-i 
bearing deportment of die Governor, bad formed 
the resolution of joining the rival band« He ao* 
cordingly wrote a letter to Almagro, acquainting 
him vMk his intentions, and assuring him that, as 
8oon as he approached the camp,' he would pass 
over with a hundred men. To this promise he 
added some instructions as to the manner Almagro 
was to aet, and a feithfoi account of the disa£fec« 
^on which reigned among the soldiers of Piaarro. 
This intelligence was not disregarded by Almagro» 
who hastened to avail himself of the o&rs of Ler^ 
^s. A plan was conoOTted ; and Alvarado bemg 
surprised by night, and deserted by many of his 
followers, the whole camp was thrown into eonfii« 
sion, and yielded an easy victory to the enemy^ 
Alvarado and Grarcihiso de la Vega, together with 
the more decided partisans of the Pizanos, were 
taken prisoners; and Almagro returned to Cusco 
with his triumphant party, amidst shouts, of joy and 
exultation* * 

* Zarate^— OoBUura.— G. de la Vega. 
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By thii bloodl^M Tietmryy the eonpt^t 8eMn«d «! 
80 end* Almagio, iodeed, exprawed UiQBelf in ib% 
moit <u>tttemptiioo« I»nii8, when «p«duJlg of hk ri^ 
vaI, whom he conudered u iacapahle at present of 
affordiog the Itail eeiue for ehrau But OrgQ^ 
an offic^ of dieliiigaished merits and devotedly at^ 
ladled to h«B interaetBy repratested to hivi that 
other meaaarea were to be taken befbra he conld 
consider hinuelf secore from the power and the 
machinationa of the Paarroa. The afeandard of 
war had been unfurled : no amcere reconciliation 
eonld henceforward be espedad; Mid the aecnri^ 
of one party could only be firmly established by 
the total ruin of die other. Fortune bad now d^ 
elared in favour of Almagro; and be would be nH* 
worthy of her benefitSy if he refused to secure 
them by those deeisive measures which the oo* 
casion required. The. death of the two Pi2arro% 
Alvarado, and a few other officers^ were sacri* 
fieas imperiously demanded, -in older to inanre 
fntnre trsnquiUity. JSnch advice wsa« indeed# 
the most prudent that could he given under. ej(* 
isting circumstances; and bad Almagro adopted 
it, his future lot would probably have been widely 
different. But, pertly elated by hie successes and 
the consciousness of power, and partly from a feel^ 
ing of geaeroua pity, which xeooiled at the idea of 
shedding the blood of his former eompanionst he 
neglected the counseL He alleged^ that it wis 
repugnant alike to hnmaoity and justice, to sacrir 
fice brave men for having done what they thought 
their duty. In this sentiment he found many an|i-' 
porters among his own companions ; and their a^ 
vice prevailed over that of Oigono. Nor did Al« 
magro show more decision with legard to the line 
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6f c6Q%iet propovMl to faon, wUeh mn lo mircb 
|0w«rd8 Lima wJM hk troops vrere yvt flnriied 
With thi recMit bh ucww , and before Pieano had 
tiina to nXty h<mk hit diftmten) and pi«pai« a 
fiiitabid dietaee. Una plaa, Almagro considofad, 
ariAdd plaoa liiii in the ligiil of « t^oi and a trai« 
tor against the King, in thus atttddng tha gov»^ 
nor, cabfitltased by reyai antiioitty. Ha i^used, 
acoardinglyi ta foliow aaeh a isonma, wkhing ra^ 
ther to wait and airange affidia by negistiadba ; oTi 
idiotild thinga be bKmght to the lait extremityi 
diat PiaaiTo, and not himselfi aliauld a{ipeflr tba 
agg?ei90T. 

Maaadtna, Ftanciioo Knrro wai vnaoqnainted 
with tfce series af disasteta which had lately taken 
{ifaoe at CnasGo. indeed, the intelligence of tiie 
deaili of one btother^ the imprisanment of the other 
two, ilie da<eat of his adiefents, asid the trinorpii 0f 
Alniagro, tune npoa faim all at once, as if fmrtnne 
iateaded to btaak dawn faia Imnghty aad daring spi- 
rit. The Gkyvamar feh deeply aiteh a aeries at ca- 
hmuties ; and, widlst he deplored the loss of hia 
ibeloted. bivdier, and beeane app n ebea air e for the 
late of the other two, aentiments of pride^ re- 
'Veage and disappamtaseat, heigiiteaed the toiv 
moii of his fiiiad, and Ibr saane time he appear* 
ad oTerwlielined by the bniden <of his nmfortnnes. 
But that Mind, prond^ atrogant, and iindaaated 
l>y calamity, soon reooverad from the noleat shock'; 
and Pizarro, instead of losing his precioas time in 
lirooding taver his dnastare, snmmoned his whole 
anetgies to check tlie progiaas of the evil. The 
-^bSculties of hh aitnation, however, were nume- 
rons. Though h» jarisdictton was recognised over 
% vast extent of territory, be •eaald not command 
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« body of men sufficient to make a saeoearfid op** 
podtion to Almagro in the field. It was india^ 
peneabie to protract a dedaion by arms, in order 
to collect a competent force; and Fizarro was as 
interested in delaying a contest, as Almagro on^t 
to have been eager to bring it to an issne With the 
utmost expedition. 

Almagro left Cnzco, and marched widi his anny 
ontil he arrived within the jnrisdiclaon iyf Chidad 
de los Reyesi where he resolved to make a halt 
in expectation of Plzarro's determination. Aware 
that Ferdinand had always been a decided enemy 
to him, and afraid, in consequence, to leave him at 
Cuzco, he had brought him along with his troops, 
in order that he might on all occasions possess a 
valuable hostage. The command of the city he 
intrusted to Gabriel Rejas ; but neither the devo- 
tion nor the vigilance of that officer was sufficioat 
to counteract the e0brts which Gronawlo Fizarro 
and Alvarado were incessantly making to regain 
their liberty. Their endeavours proved successftil 
in the end. They had bribed many, of the guards 
with magnificent promises; and those soldiers, 
whenever food or any o^er article was taken to 
the prisoners, all of whom were confined in one 
place, conveyed anas to them, and at length broke 
the chains of some, who forthwith liberated the 
rest. Thus, when Giabriel Rcjas went one night 
to visit the prison, he was no less astonished than 
enraged to perceive the prisoners at large, and he 
was immediately surrounded and secured by them. 
Being threatened whh the loss of life if he of- 
fered any resistance, or sounded the alarm, Rojss 
was compelled to submit to his fate ; and Gonzslo 
Fizarro and. Alvarado, without farther opposition, 
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too& their departure from the taxf at the head of 
abevt one hundred men, and hastened to join the 
Governor. * 

The escape and unexpected appearance of his 
brother filled Pisarro with joy. But the captivity 
of the other inevented htm from proroking Alma-* 
gro too fJBur : besides, he conceived that a protract- 
ed contest would ultimately turn to his advantage ; 
and he determined to persevere in that line of policy, 
wluch had succeeded so well in the rest of his trans- 
actions. The fortnnesof Almagro were on the point 
of changing. That commander, dismayed at the 
intelligence of the escape of Gomsalo Pizarro and 
the other prisoners, no less than at the information 
which he received of the great preparations which 
the Grovemor was making to carry on the war, 
seemed now more anxioas than ever to conclude a 
friendly arrangement. Pizarro evinced an equal 
anxiety for sndi an event ; and accordingly, medi- 
9^n were named on each side to conduct the nego^ 
tiation. The persons selected for this office, and 
who were those of the greatest weight among the 
Spaniards from their age, character, and station, met 
at a place called Malla. The first articles of the a- 
greement stipulated, that Ferdinand Pizarro should 
be immediately set at liberty ; that he, in company 
with a messenger from the party of Almagro, should 
depart for Spain, in order to lay the causes of their 
dispute before the Emperor ; and that, in the mean 
time, Pizarro and Almagro should remain in un- 
disturbed possession of those territories which they 
occupied at present. Almagro, despite of former 
lessons of experience, was weak enough to fall into 

• G. de la Vega. 
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the mtfre pvapnW by bis rivBl* Ha ci» accii ! »ttj 
tbftt tbore was nach jiwtioe m the pnpoial ; wmd, 
confident that the award of the Kiog.al Spain 
vonid ba ia hit la^oar* be raadilf aBbeenbad to the 
wtideB of the treaty^ aad witboat fiurtfaer delay 
released Ferdiaaad bmn eonfincaiwit f 

The olject of Piaanro was noir accaoipttBfaad* 
No sooner were his fears for a brothcr'a life at a»aad« 
aad that brother was restored to Ubarty, than she 
Goremor threw off the mask, aad ebawed openly 
what were his real iateatioas. He was now in aa 
attitade rather to thraalea thaa to (bread* Tbe im» 
policy of the prociastinatiBg liae af ceadnct adopt- 
ed by Almagro^ was attended with tbeee reaiiki 
which Ocgono had antieipatedy aad which PiBBiia 
had flattered hiiaself woald ansae* The Goaeraot 
was now in a state of too asuoh power to liatea to 
any terns of aoooDUDodalion abort of an ahaoiale 
anbmission to bis dictates; and be iiasafidialaiy 
^KNoted bis two brothers to tbe caaMaaad of aa« 
ven handred menp who weve destined to InToat aad 
eaptore tbe city of CnaoOk The prepantiaaa^ §k 
this expeditioa were made wtUi that pramptitada 
whicfa chaiacteriaed tbe conduct of Piaanra 
he wiihed to appeal to arms rather thaa 
tiaa. In the iNHainatioa of bis brothers to the 
oommaad of this araiy» be showed his asnai pa* 
licy; as, besides the natwal enmity which bad long 
time existed between bis relatires and tin Alaa^ 
grianSf the stimulas of rereaga was now added ta 
tbe excitement of fiMaily fend. This army was 
aoon in readiness to depart, while the Goveniaff 
himself remained at Cindad de ias Rd^, both ta 

\ Zarate.<^H<nerai--^G. de la Vega. 



{■Plact it, and to 8Mid feinforcementi as Occasion 
dwald require. 

Tfae formidable attitude wbich his rival bad as- 
admed in so efaort a tiaae, conyinced Almagro of 
the errors of bis own conduct. He bitterly repent- 
ed tbat chivalrous d^Hcaey which bad prompted 
hkn to neglect the advice oif prudence, and to pay 
more attentioa to the promises and vows of a de- 
oeitfal competitor, than to the Irbolesome counsel 
ef well-tried friends. But the mischief was done, 
and nothing was now to be expected but submis* 
sion to the Governor's command, or a contest fo^ 
avthority in (he open field. Other considerations 
increased the chagrin and disappointment which 
weighed so heavily on the heart of Almagrol 
lim perceived that his whole army amounted td 
B0 more than five hundred men, whilst tbat t)f th(d 
enemy was not only superior in numbers, but 
waa aeeottded by the Grovetnor, who would neglect 
no opportunity of strengtbetting it with fresh re- 
inforcements. Besides this, the infirmities conse- 
qmtkt on an advanced age, and a life spent in con- 
tinuai hardship, had so fJBir broken down his consti- 
totioD, that Almagro perceived, with feelings of 
BOROW, that he wasunable to take the command' 
of the army in person. Among his followers he 
ooHBted many on whose devoted attachment he 
could confide ; but he ccmld not select a captain' 
of anfiicient influence over the soldiers, — a circum- 
sanoe doubly afflicting to him, from his conscious-' 
neas that the adverse army was headed by Ferdi- ' 
nand and Gonzalo Pizarro,v^ose abilities for com- 
flUKid, no leas than their extraordinary courage, 
were universally acknowledged. 

A divendty of opinion iJso prevailed with re- 
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gard to the line of operations which Almagro 
ought to follow. Some of his adherents advised him 
to defend the difficult passes of the mountains, hat 
he himself preferred awaiting the enemy in the 
plains of Cozco, because his chief hope of success 
depended on the superiority of his cavakyy whose 
operations would be of no avail if he adopted a 
di£ferent course. Nor did he care; to defend the 
mountains, as he could not spare any of his forces, 
which he considered would be more efficient if 
preserved in compact order. These consider- 
ations induced him to pursue this plan ; and he 
accordingly pitched his camp on the plains of Cux- 
co, and intrusted the command of the army to 
Orgono, one of his officers, on whose abilities as 
well as attachment he could place the greatest xe* 
lianee. The Fizarros, meantime, having met with 
no opposition, arrived at length at the plain of Cn- 
chipampa before Cuzco, where they beheld the 
enemy in battle-array ready to oppose them. 

The moment was arrived, and one of the most 
horrible events*— even that of civil discord amongst 
countrymen in a foreign land — was on the point of 
taking place. But no feelings of a kindly nature 
could be now entertained by either party. They 
were both goaded on to hatred and bloodshed, by 
the craving of revenge, no less than the rivalry of 
ambition. Nor could the sight of the Indians, their 
common enemy, assembled to witness the unnatuTsl 
contest, awake in the hearts of the blinded foes, 
any corresponduig sentiment of dread for the ra* 
suits of their dissensions. 

On the 26th of April the sanguinary battle of 
the Salinas took place. At first, the c<mflict began 
between the body of cavalry commanded by Eer* 
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dmand Pi^arro, and the advanced guard of the fori* 
ces of Almagro, headed by Pedro de Lerma, like« 
wise of cavalry. This conflict was long, and con« 
tested with equal resolution on both sides. Fer- 
dinand himself was thrown from his horse, and 
narrowly escaped with life. The battle now be* 
came general. Gonzalo Pizarro, who commanded 
the main body of the army, and Orgoiio, Alma- 
gro a general, joined in the contest, which was car- 
ried on with that fierceness which generally cha^ 
racterizes dvil contention. The two parties seem- 
ed equally matched ; for though the Piaarros had 
the superiority in numbers, Almagro possessed a 
larger proportion of cavalry, — a great advantage, con^ 
sidering the locality in which the battle was fought. 
By this means the combat was protracted with 
bloody perseverance, and for a long time the vic- 
tory seemed to incline alternately to each party. 
The Pizarros, alarmed for the success of their 
armsy ordered all their troops to retreat behind a 
company of well trained mudceteers, under the pro- 
tection of whose heavy and incessant fire they 
then ordered them to advance. In this manner 
they continued to gain ground ; for the Almagri- 
ans, unable to resist the uninterrupted fire of the 
musketeers,' were compelled to retreat gradually. 
The slaughter now became very great ; the Pizar- 
ros rushed furiously on ; every resource was call- 
ed into action ; and at that moment Orgoiio un- 
fortunately received a wound, and fell. Symptoms 
of confusion then became apparent among the 
adherents of Almagro, which in a short time in- 
creased to total* disorder. The rout became ge- 
neral ; the troops of Almagro were scattered on 
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«reiy lide; and tfaoae who eicaped the ewnmgt 
endea?oiired to save tbemselves by flight. 

The unfortunate Ahooagro^ too wea^ from bodi- 
ly and mental anffering to join in the conteat, had 
beheld the floetsationa of fortone from a little e« 
minence near the field of battle. The old retenun, 
with breathleas anxiety, saw the yariona changea 
of the day in the tide of victory ; bnt when he at 
length perceived the complete ront of his troops, he 
seemed overpowered by the calamity. He bitterly 
enrsed that agedneas, and those infirmitiea which pre- 
tvnted him from rushing into die midst of the com* 
bet to mlly his men« He cast an anxiona melan* 
eholy look on the scene ; and when he saw every 
alender hope of retrieving the day irrevocably loat^ 
the dread of falling alive into the hands of hia vin* 
dictive enemies induced him to seek safety by flight. 
The capture of hia person was, however, of too 
great importance to be neglected by the Pizarraa. 
Accordingly, Gonsalo and Alvarado commenced 
a punnit, and aucceeded in arveating the frigitive 
general. With his capture terminated the engage- 
ment ; those who were atill on the spot 8urre»> 
dering at discretion. * One fortunate circum^ 
stance deaervea to be remarked in this disaatrooa 
battle ; namely, the extnuMrdinary conduct of the 
Indians in having neglected an occasion ao favour- 
able for accompiiafaing the ruin of their common foe.* 
The Spaniards of each party were so much reduced 
in number, and exhausted by their wonnda and h^ 
tigues, that, had the Peruviana attacked them while 
in that state, they might have obtained an eaay 
victory. But a strange fatality seemed to oon* 

* Zarate^— Herrera..— G. de U Vega. 
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dnet erery traasaciioD m the New W«rld ; and 
one is undecided which ought to excite greater 
surprise-— *the irapnideiit rashness of the Spaniards 
in taming their arms against each otheis while 
siimninded by their nataral enemyy or the apathy 
of the Peruvians in £u]ing to t^e advantage of 
snch an occarence.r The condnct of both parties 
can only be acoonated lor on the ground of the 
extraor^ary ascendancy which the former had 
gamed over the latter, and which had invested the 
one wi^ as much c^mfidence in their power» as it 
bad awakened in the other sentiments of dread 
approadnng to superstitious awe* 

The Fizarros stained their triumph by acts of the 
*mo8t rcTohing cruelty. The gallant Oigono, Lerma. 
Soteloy and several other Almagrians of noie» were 
butchered in cold blood, as the soldiers of the con- 
qnering party seized this oppoftwaity of wreaking 
tbeir vengeance on the foe for past olfenoes. The 
Pizarres, far from checking this abominable tenden- 
cy in the teoopsi rather encouraged it by thdr in» 
selent behaviour. Cuzoo was deliverod up to p)iui« 
der, and was pillaged of every valuMe article by the 
ckmquerors, who now gave themselves up to the en* 
joyment of a barbarous exnltaticm. But nothing 
could surpass the inhumanity with which Almf^ro^ 
was treated, and lAie lamentable manner in which 
he was doomed to end Us life* From thet moment 
tiiat he hAl into the powcv of his enemiest they 
had secretly reserved upaa his dcalb. They were 
too sensiUe of the advantages wbich they now pos- 
sessed £or cmnpletiag their trinmpb, to compromise 
it by listening tosuch scn^mlose suggestions as those 
of which Alnagro had besn the di^, and was now 
the victim* But the Pizarros, tbougli deteiwined 
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to sacrifice their antagonist, were anxioas to hestoW 
on the act that semblance of justice which had cha- 
racterized the most iniqnitons transactions in the 
conquest of Pera« A trial was accordingly to be 
instituted against Almagro» and seyeral heavy 
charges brought against hu&y on which he was to 
be legally eonncted, and sentenced to death. 
' This show of justice, however, though it mi^ 
satisfy the wavering or timid Spaniards of both 
sides, could not impose upon the late partisans of 
Almagro, who, though now incorporated with the 
rival party, could not tamely see their brave and 
unfortunate general brought, in his declining years, 
to an ignominious end, Uke a common malefoctor, 
after the extraordinary services he had rendered to 
the Spanish cause in America. Their sympathiea 
were urged on the vindictive disposition of the Pi* 
ssarros ; and Ferdinand was obliged to acquieaee 
in the dictates of necessity. The life of Almagro 
was accordingly spared for the present; nay, to 
give a colouring of impartial justice to his conduct^ 
Ferdinand caused a soldier of the name of Saia»* 
niego, who, from private revenge, had assassinat- 
ed Pedro de Lerma, as this officer lay wounded 
and prostrate on his bed, to be tried, and publidy 
executed, fiut the opportunity which the Pizarros 
had long desired, of ridding themselves of their 
antagonist, soon presented itself. The booty col* 
lected at the sacking of Cnzco, not being sufficient 
to satisfy the sanguine expectations formed by the 
conquerors, Ferdinand proposed to several offieera 
to take the lead of difiEerent detachments, and eel 
out on ^tM discovery and conquest of new provin* 
ces. A proposition so consonant with the feelings 
and character of these adrentaverBy was joyfnU^ 
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aeeepted. Several expedilioxis were formed ; and 
in these Ferdinand Pizarro took special eare to in* 
clade the late soldiers of Almagro, as well aa the 
less decided amongst his own men. 

No sooner had these mrions parties departed 
froui Cnzco, than Ferdinand hastened to ' the ae* 
Gomplishment of bis wishes. A tribunal was for- 
mally invested with the attributes of jastice» and 
the unfortunate Almagro summoned to appear be* 
ibre it» to answer several charges which held him up 
in the light of a traitor and a rebel. Many accn* 
sations were urged against him ; of which the prini* 
cipal were, his having entered Cazco by force t 
his opening negotiations with the Inca against the 
l^aniards; and his being the cause of the blood 
shed in the conflicts of Abancay and Salinas* 
These several impeachments were substantially 
proTed, and Almagro was condemned to suffer a 
public death. The unfortunate veteran was thun^* 
derstntck at the announcement of such a sentence* 
Though aware of the inveteracy of hostile feeling 
which Ferdinand Pizarro entertained against faimt 
he could never have anticipated that he would carry 
his crusty so far as to deprive him of life, now 
that he saw him completely ruined, his fortunes for 
ever lost, and himself approaching the end of hia 
mortal career through an accumulation of bodily 
infirmities and mental sufferings. But the in* 
tendons of the Pizarros were but too manifest ; 
and Almagro soon perceived, that he had no com* 
passion to ^cpect horn his merciless adversaries* 
The hapless old man, labouring under a combina* 
tion of evils, straggling at once with sickness, de- 
hOx^f sorrow and disappointment^ descended to 
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tW humiliatiim of appealing for piiy to a maa wIm 
was a stranger to sach a feeUng. 
• II was a miaerabley a moomfiily and adisgasting 
soenoy to behold the valiant TOteian AUnagro,— a 
man who had spent his life in the most laborions 
toil for the serrice of his oonntrf ,— a leader to 
whoniy afier FcanciB Fianrro, his conntry was 
indebted aMMt for the eonqnest of Pern ;-.»it 
was indeed an a£EUcting sight to behold him now, 
a^deaevted beings forsaken by fortanoy prostrate at 
the feet of his saceessful antagonist, and suppli* 
csfting the boon of that life which was now scaroe- 
I7 worth preserving. Almagro represented to Fer- 
dinand Piaanro the difference of his own condiicty 
when he might have exercised his i^engeanee with 
imponity. He nrged the frankness and generoeity 
of his coadact during the whole period of their 
disaensions^ the serriees which he had rendered 
to Spaia» and, finallyt that he had once been the 
hekiTed friend of Frands Piaarre^ and had largely 
contribnted to the elevation and fortune not only 
of that individual* but of his farotben aiso. These 
aygmicnts were indeed unanswerable; but Fe»- 
dinaad shnaned a discussion which he could not 
successfully maintain, and preferred cutting the 
matter short to enteiingupon arefritatioa of Alma- 
gfo's just remonsteancesb He aceordiB|^y affected 
to be estremely aurpriaed and ashamed, that a ve» 
teaan Spanish wurricNr of Almagro's distingvisbed 
merit should evince such pusilkmimity at the ap» 
pmaoh of death. The lutteniess of this rebuke 
went to. the old man's heart» and, perceiving that 
daery attempt to sofiten ins enemy would prone in- 
sffBctual, he summoned the deeliaing energies of 
his soul to meet his fate with becoming resoln- 
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tian and composure* He detieted from farther 
ezpostnlatioiiy and prepared for death. 

Maay of the Spaniards were deeply moTod by 
die diaaatrona fate of the once gallant chief and 
pewerfdl conqndror Almagro, and some partial at- 
tempts were made to save his life ; but the bro* 
then remained inflexible. The only mitigation 
of the pomshment awarded to the veteran waa^ 
thttfe he ahoald be atrangled in prison, and then- 
pnbHdy beheadedy instead of undergoing the lat« 
ter doom when alive. This sentence was aooa 
oanied into elocution, and Almagro met it with 
a iortitade and compoanre worthy of his milita- 
ry renown and his former achieyements. He waa 
in the 65th year of his age when he suffered. 
Frerioualy to his execution, he arranged all hi» 
affidra, and made a will, by which he named his 
SOB Diego, whose mother waa an Indian womaa 
of Panama^ anccesaor in hia government, accord'* 
ing t0 the royal grant heatowed on him. This son 
was, at the time, a prisoner in Lima ; and, though 
tha provincm made by his &ther in his favour waa 
disr^arded by the Piaarros at the time> it proved 
a frnitlul source of diasenaiona and calamitiea m 
the aequel. ^ 

Such waa the diaaatraua end of Don Diego de 
Almagro, one of the moat distinguished oooquerora 
of the New World. Though the utmost researches 
were made in order to ascertain who were his pa- 
vsatSy the secret of his birth remained undisclosed* 
He waa found, as has abeady been stated, when aoa 
ia&nt, at the door of a diureh, and brought up as a 
kauMlling ; but, frcan a certain high-mindednesa for ' 

* Zarattt^i^G. de U V^^ 
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which he was compicaons, as well as from his noUa 
carriage, and the drcnmstance of his family never re*, 
claiming him, when his name hecame so iilnstrions 
that it would have conferred honour and profit npoa 
them, had they heen in hnmble circnmstances, aa 
inference may be drawn that he was of noble 
birth, although the ofispring of some guilty amour* 
Be this as it may, Almagro was not only a soldier 
of superior merit, but, at the same time, a man 
of considerable abilities, affording a striking cos*- 
trast to his companion and assodate Fiands Pi* 
zarro. In the conduct of the former, a sodal 
frankness, a certain chindrous generosity, is gene* 
rally observed ; while the latter is more remarkable 
for a refined duplicity, and an evident disposition to 
sacriBce every consideration to the views of policy* 
The life of Almagro is certainly not altogether free 
from just blame in the various stages of his career; 
but though guilty of various fruits, he was never- 
theless a stranger to that ezcesssive cruelty which 
was a leading feature in the character of the Pi* 
sarros. To Almagro, Spain was indebted not only 
for the important part which he acted in the con« 
quest of Pern, and various other services previous 
to that event, but also for the discovery of the ex* 
tensive Idngdom of Chili, which became, in the se* 
quel) one of the most lucrative possessions of the 
Spanish crown in America. 

Some historians pretend, that, at first, it was not 
the intention of Ferdinand Pisarro to put Alma* 
gro to death, but that he had resolved to send him 
prisoner into Spain, there to be judged by the tri* 
bunals of his country. From this purpose, how* 
ever, he was dissuaded, by information which he 
received, that one of his officersy nluned Gromealo 
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MesA) bad arranged a conspiracy, in order to at- 
tempt Almagro's rescue on his way from Cazco 
towards the coast. It is di£Bcalt to decide be- 
tween these two opposing statements ; but it is 
natoral to imagine, from the remorseless character 
of Pizarro, that, regarding Almagro as a prisoner 
of too great consequence to be condemned by so 
obscure and partial a tribunal as that which he 
could there assemble, he would not be scrupnloua 
about indenting reasons that might justify, or at 
least palliate, his decision. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

New Plans — Voyage of Ferdinand Pizarro to 

Spain — His Imprisonment^ Sfc — Expedition <f 

GonzaJo Pizarro to the Canela, ^c. 

The death of Almagro, together with the disper* 
sion of his adherents in the yarioas detachments 
which were spread about the country, put an end 
for a time to the cinl dissensions wluch had lately 
agitated the Spaniards. The goremor, Pizarro, 
enjoyed at length a complete tranquillity ; and, in 
this interval of repose, he directed his thoughts 
towards the legislation, ciril economy, and embel* 
lishment of all those territories over which he now 
held full and undisturbed jurisdiction. Perceir* 
ing every thing in a tranquil state, he sallied forth, 
and in a short period brought into subjection 
the Callao, together with an extensive territory. 
He then returned to Cuzco, where the three bro- 
thers held long and important consultations on 
the measures to be adopted for the future* In 
spite of the recklessness of their dispositions, their 
coneiences could not absolve them from the a- 
trocious doom inflicted on Almagro; and they 
felt anxious to remove the bad effect which the 
first intelligence of the transaction might produce 
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OD Uie Spinish m<HiArch« It wan accordingly ra* 
solTed that Ferdinand, the most refined in manoerB, 
and the most intelligent of the brothers, ahoold 
repair to Spain without loss of time, in order to 
jnatify their conduct, and lay the blame of the 
whole transaction on the obstinacy and rebelliooa 
CMidact of Almagro. 

Several of the officers expressed their opposi- 
tion to this determination* They contended, not 
withoQt plausible foundation, that it was highly 
impolitic to send a Pissarro to the Spanish conrt so 
soon afiter the death of Almagro, some of whose 
adherentsy ha?ing effected their escape from the 
country, had had time to repair to Spain, and pro- 
dispose the minds of government and the people 
against him. This objection was founded on rea- 
son; but, on the other hand. Ferdinand knew, that- 
the presents which he would carry with him» 
his renown as one of the diief conquerors of Pern, 
and the hope of. his future sernces, would soften 
any inimical feelings whidi the King might ^iter- 
tain. Besides, however great might be the exer- 
tions of Almagro's friends to injure him, he flat- 
tered ^limself that Charles would not declare against- 
the Pizairos, from whom he had much to expect,, 
merely to revenge the death of a man whose ser-. 
vices ended before his death occurred. To these 
reasonings was added Ferdinand's consciousness of 
hia being an object of marked aversion to many of. 
the Spaniards in Pern, on account of the implaca- 
ble animosity which he had evinced towards Al- 
magro. These several motives weighed down; 
every opposition, and Ferdinand departed for 
Spain in 1539. 
, Meanwhile, Diego de Alrarado-*^ staunch pav-. 
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tiian of Almftgro, who had sacceeded in malniip 
his escape after the disastrous battle of Salinas-— 
as well as other friends of the late commander^ 
were assidnons applicants at the Spanish eoort to> 
urge the trial of the Pizarros for the excesses of 
which they were accused. Ferdinand appeared in 
Spain with a pomp and magnificence which asto- 
nished the people, and which was assumed, no 
doubt, in order to dazzle his countrymen, and to 
create the most exaggerated ideas of his wealth and 
power. But, in spite of this assumptioo, and of 
the fearless manner in which he presented him- 
self at court, he soon perceived that the tide of 
royal favour flowed decidedly against himself and 
his brothers. His enemies had been unremit^n^ 
in their exertions to accomplish his ruin; and 
they had succeeded in alarming the Spanish go« 
vemment, by dismal accounts of the power arro* 
gated by the Pizarros, and of the tyranny which 
they exercised. These brothers were accused of 
the most violent and vexations measures, not only^ 
against the Indians, but the Spaniards ; and were 
represented as partial and unjust — restrained by 
no consideration — boundless in their avarice, and 
feckless of the means of satisfying it. In the whole 
quarrel between them and the Almagrians, they 
were depicted as the aggressors, end as havmg 
conducted themselves throughout the affair with a 
degree of cruelty, treachery and injustice, nnpa- 
ralleled in the annals of American conquest* The' 
melancholy end of Almagro was strongly dwdt 
upon ; and his good qualities, great services, and 
acknowledged merit, were conspicuously brought 
forward. Nothing, in fine, was left untried that 
could tend to exaggesate the guilt of the Pj2nrros, 
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and represent them in the most odious colours. 
Such assidaouB efforts were not without effect ; 
and the King of Spain, awakened to a sense of 
indignation at the conduct of the brothers, and 
still more alarmed by a suspicious jealousy that 
they were curtailing his authority, lent the most 
favourable ear to their accusers, and ordered that 
a strict investigation should be commenced forth- 
with respecting the afiairs of Peru. 

Ferdinand Fizarro, though mortified and cha- 
grined at the advantage which his enemies had gain** 
ed over him, by having been earlier in obtaining a 
bearing, was nothing daunted at the circumstance, 
nor disposed to yield any deference to the cry a* 
gainst him. On the contrary, with that resolute 
and imperturbable daring which was so character- 
istic of all the brothers, he boldly entered upon a 
contest with Alvarado and the other Almagrians« 
With the greatest presence of mind, and with un- 
bending firmness, he defended his conduct, and 
fearlessly laid the whole odium of the civil dissen- 
sions at Fern upon his opponents. He accused 
them of rebellion, and protested that it was ow- 
ing to their ambitious and unruly temper that 
Spain had to deplore the loss of so many of her 
sons. Ferdinand urged his arguments with such 
dexterity-^blended so skilfully a tincture of bold« 
nesa with a pretended consciousness of innocence 
—and appeared at once so much in the light of 
an injured person — a person, too, who had th& 
power to retort — that Charles was compelled to 
listen to his remonstrances. He was afraid, on 
the one hand, to exasperate the Pizarros at Fern, 
who, at such a distance, and commanding such 
resonrces in the country, and niged on by their 
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recklets ofaameter, might b6 tempted to any oirt- 
rage against the royai aatbority. On the cdHn- 
handi the Spanish ministry, from the reapectife 
acconnta given by the two contending partiea, came 
to the condoaion that the affaka of Peru were in 
a most unsettled state, and that there the greateat 
confusion prerailed. It was obnous that the most 
melancholy results were to be expected from the 
spirit of faction that reigned in the coontqr, that 
the Indians would ultimately arail themselvea of 
the disunion among the Spaniards, and turn the 
oircnmstance to their own adyantage* .But the 
knowledge that such an evil existed was not suffi- 
cient for its cure. Besides the information receiv* 
ed, though conclusive in establishing the necessity 
of adopting prompt measures* was yet so liable to 
suspicion — proceeding as it did from two opposite 
parties, each interested in representing a£birs in a 
light as advantageous to itself as criminatory to 
the other — that the Spanish court was left rery 
much in the dark with regard to the varioua pointa 
in contention; and it was necessary to acquire tbia 
knowledge before ulterior measures could be ad- 
opted. 

To send a person of note to Peru, who should 
inquire into the real state of the country, was the 
only means of elucidating the truUi. This plan the 
ministry resolved to follow; and, that the embassy 
mi^t be invested with becoming dignity and im- 
portance, a personage of great eminence waa se- 
lected for the mission, and extensive powers were 
vested in his person. He was directed to institute a 
minute investigation into the a£Eurs of the oonatry 
-—to weigh maturely the pretensions and grouadi 
of complaint of the two contending parties— as well 
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te to gire rewards or decree pnnisbments, where 
merited. The indindual chosen to discharge such 
high and responsible functions, was Don Christo- 
nd Vaca de Castro, a man equally remarkable for 
his prudence, talents and integrity, and who was, 
besides, a jtidge of the court of Real Audienda 
at Valladolid. No particular character was as- 
signed to his functions ; for they were of a mixed 
nature, and he was to exercise, as occasion might 
require^ either diplomatic, political, judicial, or ab* 
solute powers. Should Francis Pizarro be alive 
on the arrival of Yaca de Castro at Peru, the latter 
Was to assume only the functions of a judge, and 
to i^pear to act in concert with the Governor, so 
that it might appear obvious that he was sent ra- 
ther as an auxiliary than a spy on the actions of 
Pizarro. Indeed Charles was by no means inclm* 
ed to give occasion of complaint to a man from 
whom he had received such services, and whose 
power he justly dreaded. This consideration alone, 
and not his approbation of the conduct of the Go- 
vernor, induced him to behate towards him with 
such evident leniency. In case, however, of the 
death of Pizarro, Vaca de Castro was to transmit 
to Spain a faithJFul accotmt of every thing, and 
assume, in the mean time, absolute power over the 
afiairs of the country. 

But while the Emperor seemed so solicitous 
not to exasperate Francis Pizarro, he displayed very 
dififerent sentiments towards his brother Ferdinand. 
The accusations preferred, against the latter were 
80 serious, that he conceived they ought not to be 
treated with indifference. Besides, Charles was 
convinced of the impolicy of allowing Ferdinand to 
return to Pern. Already dreadmg too much the 
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power of the brothers, he resolved to prevent the 
departure from Spain of the one, who, in point of 
political abilities, was superior to the others. Fer«' 
dinand had indeed played the most conspicfious, 
as well as the most odious part, in the transactions 
Ugainst Almagro ; and thus a jtwtifiable pretext was 
afforded for the seizure of his person. The Spanish 
court was, accordingly, aot long undecided in the 
course it ought to pursue. By sacrificing Ferdinand 
Pizarro, it would at once satisfy the friends of Al- 
magro, giye to the public a plausible example of 
justice, and prevent the dangerous person from re* 
joining his brothers in Peru. Policy urged the 
measure ; and the ELing, totally disregarding the 
claims of Ferdinand on his royal indulgence, if not 
gratitude, and paying no respect to his past ser* 
vices and hardships, ordered him to be arrested, 
loaded with chains, and thrown into a dungeon. 
In this gloomy confinement he remained nearly 
twenty-three years ; * and when he was released 
from it, he was completely broken down by ad- 
vanced age and severe suffering. Nor did his 
restoration io liberty mitigate in any material de- 
gree the galling bittemeas of his condition ; for he 
never again returned to the enjoyment of wealth 
or power, and he was debarred, by his years and 
infirmities, from seeking consolation in new enter- 
prises. A striking example of suffering, of disap- 
pointed hopes, and of neglect, he lingered out the 
remainder of his days in that insignificance which 
ha^ been the award of many other warriors in th^ 
decline of life. Such was the fate of Ferdinand 
Pizarro, who, though sharing in the foults of his 

• Comara— 0. de la Vega. 
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IfTodieny still nerked ftwn Ui^ SpuiMi conrc, oi^, . 
account of \m services end pafienngs, if ms^ re» 
comp>ei>se9 at lesst mitigatioii of papisbn^nt. 

Francis Fizsiro meaQwhike, baring o(»iq>letely 
pat down the fiactioii of the Alaii^priaiis» and be* 
ing in no a{»{u;ehea8iQQ of a Ki^iewal of bestilitiesy 
devoted bis wbole alteQtion to extending ihe bound- 
aries of bis dominions, and w^wmg^ tbe oondiOon 
of tbe tencitoriea ahready sabdued. Tbe pisesion t^ 
tbe Spaniards for discovery ^nd eonqnesty insteiui of 
beic^ aUayed» seemed only to inci^ease in propor- 
tion as new enterprises were crowned with sne- 
QeBs« Besides^ tbere was anotber reason fmr en- 
cQaraging tbis spirit among Uie followers of Fi- 
WTO* Tbe Governor bad nerer been xei«Bri£ablis> 
(or impartiality in hja traasaetionsi and tbia natural* 
h fS^^^ grounds of just complainl |o bis men^ la 
the distribmio]^ of tbe wealth acqnired, in the adr 
jiidgment of reward^ aiul in the partition of laadi8». 
he bdiared rather in the maimer of an absolnte. 
Qiaster than of a fair and candid judge. Accords 
U>gly« while be reserved tbe greatest and best sbaro 
Qf liie spoil for himself and bis bretbers, be in s«!-. 
vend: cases negleeted tbe just claims el many a de^ 
serving officei:. Saph condact conTd not but be 
attended with serioua iiM^nveaiieace. Tbe mnr- 
QMua of disconfent begui to bo beard, and the 
governor thongbt it at once pradent andadvan^ 
tageons to silmce tbe disaffected, by sendmg them 
to remote redone, where their ctamonia could be 
attended with, no mischief. He accordingly gave 
bis sanction to the formation of various expedi- 
dqns, in which be took care- to include most of the 
partisans of Ahnagro, whom he bad unjustly eoE^ 
clnded from a sba^e in tb# cpfttlmaeata d<»lve4 
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from thofie conqneste towards which they had bo 
efficiently contribnted* By this means he fliougfat 
to rid himself for erer of the importunities of the 
malcontents, and set their cabals at defiance. But 
he was totally mistaken in his speculations. Though 
the adherents of Almagro were not now in a state 
to make any attempt against the Governor, they 
nevertheless cherished in secret a rancorous hatred* 
which only wanted an opportunity to break out, 
and revenge, by the ruin of their enemy, their 
own disappointments, and the wrongs of their 
party. 

Among the various expeditions which were 
formed about that time, none perhaps was accom- 
panied with greater hardships, and more import- 
ant results, than the enterprises pursued by (xon- 
sale Pizanro. His brother sent him with a consi- 
derable and well-equipped body to the conquest 
of the Callaos and the Charcas, which lie at a dis- 
tance of two hundred leagues southward of Cuzco. 
This expedition was accompanied with those se- 
rere triab which generally attended the undertak- 
ings of the Spaniards in America. At first Gon- 
zalo met with little opposition from the natives ; 
but no sooner did he arrive on the confines of the 
province of the Choucasi above a hundred and fifty 
leagues from Cuzco, than he found a total change 
in the character of the inhabitants. From every 
quarter numerous bodies poured forth to arrest the 
progress of the Spaniards. Several brisk conflicts 
took place, in which the Spaniards invariably came 
off victorious, though their triumphs were not ob- 
tained without considerable losses. Indeed, on 
one occasion, the commander himself, while eager- 
ly punuing the Indiana after a battloi and being 
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aceompahied only by three officersi Ganilaso de 
la Vega, Figneroa> and Graspar Lara, was on the 
point of falling, along with his companions, a sa- 
crifice to this rashness. The Indians, obserying 
them so far from the body of the army, suddenly 
rallied, and, mshing fiercely upon themi they were 
almost oyerpowered. It was only by exertions of 
the most desperate courage, that the four Spanish 
cavaliers extricated themselyes from the clanger, 
and succeeded in saving their lives, though all of 
them were wounded. Gonzalo continued to ad- 
vance; but, when he arrived at Chuquisoca, he 
found his men so exhausted and so reduced in 
mimber, and the enemy collected to opp6se his pro- 
gress so formidable, that he was compelled to de- 
mand immediate succour from his brother. With 
a reinforcement timely sent, Gonzalo, after a va- 
riety of perils, battles, and sufferings, at length 
succeeded in reducmg those provinces to subjec- 
tion. * 

The conqueror, according to the practice of the 
Spanish chiefs in America, no sooner saw the coun- 
tiy in a state of tranquillity, than he began the 
fbnndation of a colony, which was afterwards well 
known as La Plata, from the rich mines of silver 
discovered in that territory. While Gonzalo Pizar- 
ro was occupied in the establishment of this colo- 
ny, his brother was forming farther projects of con- 
quest. He had received information, that there 
lay beyond the boundaries of the kingdom of 
Qjoito, and out of Uie jurisdiction of the Incas, 
an extensive and xuh territory, known by the 
name of the Land of Cinnamon, from the pro- 

• OidelaVegs. 
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faMoA of fipioe of that aanie with which it tAmuoA" 
ed. The cupidity of the Gprernor was ezciied 
afresh at this intclligetiee ; am!, fiir from heing sa- 
tiefied with the additionai dominioBB which his 
brother had lately aoade to the Spanish orewa, he 
detennined to paah fo r ward hie plain of diacoTory 
and coaqnest. The aewly sabfeGted province brag 
completdy at rest, he acoordiagly recalled Gou- 
ealo, as he wished to conmiiidcate with him on 
an a£QEtir of great moment. On the arrival of Goo- 
aalo at Coaco, the govemor immediabely proposed 
to him to nndeilake an expedition to the Caws fa , 
or Land of CinMmeii. He was particidarly amd- 
OQs to redaee that country to enhjectiooy not only 
on accomit of the wealth whidi itaiglit be da- 
rived from ity but beeanie he wished ^at his bro- 
ther Gonzalo should aoqoire an extensive and in- 
dependent government, as a just reward for his 
services. 

The proposal was joyfully embraced by Gonsa- 
lo. He thanked his brother for his anaBgements, 
and signified his leadioess to depart witbont loes 
of time. Nothing could damp the ardour of the 
hardy soldier ; for, though he had but recently mi- 
dared so muchi the reosUection of what ho hsd 
sufiered was not enough to deter him from embaik- 
ing upon an uadertakii^ apparently sarronnded 
with still more serioas obstades. His brother mm 
bestowed upon him the government of Quito» that 
he might find resources forcair3ringon bis ardnow 
expedition, as the kmgdom of Quito waa contigu- 
ous to the long tract of land which it waa now 
intended to explore and subdaok Gronzalo Pisff- 
ro, the youngest surviving brother, was equal to 
the others in daring and couiage, and was not in- 
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tenor to tliem in ambfitioo. He set out With the 
greatest confidence from Cnzeo at the head of two 
bvndred men, half of them cavalry, and all per* 
fectly equipped. After a long and ardnoos jour- 
ney, and after several engagements with the In- 
dians, he at length arrived at Quito, where, upon 
being shown the Governor's order, Pedro Puelles, 
who commanded at the place, resigned his autho- 
tity, and aided Gonzalo in raising further resources 
for the expedition. Here he augmented his forces, 
selected four thousand Indians, and laid in an 
ample stock of provisions to serve them in t^e 
hasoirdons enterprise in which they were about 
to embark. Gonzalo I^sarro, leaving Puelles as 
his lieutenant at Quito, set out from that place 
about the beginning of the year 1539. At first, 
his journey resembled more a military promenade 
than a campaign, as the Spaniards were treated 
with the utmost kindness and respect by the In- 
dians, who neglected nothing that could add to 
their comfort and enjoyment. 

These favourable prospects, however, were not 
lasting. No sooner had Pizarro quitted the pro- 
vinces under the jurisdiction of the Inca, than the 
aspect of ai&irs was completely changed. In the 
territory of Quizos, which lies immediately to the 
north of Quito, the natives attacked the Spa- 
niards with great impetuosity, but were repulsed 
by the latter. Having entered a town where they 
resolved to rest, the troops were here alarmed by 
a terrible earthquake, which levelled the greater 
part of the dwellings with the ground, but was 
fortunately unaccompanied with any disaster to the 
Spaniards. But the phenomena, which they be- 
held for many days following, filled the more an- 
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pentitiont with a sort of leligiom dread^ vhd all 
with wonder and amazement. The earth opened 
in seyeral places; — fearfal sheets of broad and 
dazzling lightning continually flashed before them» 
while the roar of the thunder was tremendous ;— * 
the rain poured in torrents, and they could find no 
shelter from this fearful storm, which lasted nearly 
two months. They then began to ascend the Andes, 
which were coirered with snow ; but the cold, in 
a short time, became so intense, that many of the 
Indians, who went scantily attired, were frozen 
to death ; and many of the cattle which they 
brought with them for provisions were lost. Hav* 
ing passed the mountains, they now entered a de- 
serted region, in traversing which they exerted 
their utmost efforts, as they were now in a de- 
plorable state for want of provisions. They at 
length arrived in the town of Cumaco, which was 
situated at the foot of a valley, and where their 
bunger was satisfied, but at the expense of an«- 
other equally severe annoyance. The rain poured 
in such fearful abundance for the space of two 
months, that they not only had their clothes da- 
maged and spoiled, but in other respects were U^ 
tally unable to continue their journey. These 
trials, however, Gonzalo aid his hardy companions 
underwent with exemplary resignation, cheered by 
the hopes that a rich reward would crown all their 
sufferings. At Cumaco their eyes were gladdened 
with the sight of the cinnamon tree, which, as it 
had been one of the principal inducements which 
bad allured them to undertake so trjring an expe* 
dition, seemed now to offer some alleviation to 
their sufferings. In a comparatively short space of 
time, they had been exposed to such changes of 
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clfanatot M to break down the most robust con- 
stitutioas. After the extreme of cold, which they 
had experienced in the Andes, they now found 
themselves exposed to an intensity of heaU In- 
deed, this was so intolerable about Cumaco, that 
the natives went completely naked. 

Gonzalo Pizarro left the greater part of his meu 
at Cnmaco, and proceeded with a select body of 
the most active and hardy followers, in order to 
find out a path through which his troops might 
continue their march with less toil than they had 
experienced during the hundred leagues which 
they had already travelled. In this progress^ Pi* 
zarro experienced the usual hardships, which were 
not the less afflicting, from having been aaticipar 
ted. The Spaniards were compelled to feed on 
wild unsavoury fruits and roots, as in many places 
they found dreary deserts, without any trace of ver 
getation ; and in others, the inhabitants, startled at 
the appearance of such strange visiters, fled on 
their approach into the thickets and forests. After 
surmounting these various difficulties, they reach* 
ed the province of Cuca, a territory more fertile^ 
where the inhabitants appeared friendly disposed 
towards the Spaniards. In this place they came 
in sight of a large river, being the principal tri- 
butary of the Maragnon, and which contribuv 
ed greatly to increase that already magnificent 
stream. Here Gonzalo resolved to await the ar^- 
rival of the rest of his party, whom he had left 
at Cumaco with instructions to follow slowly, and 
to pursue the track left for their guidance by tha- 
vanguard of their company. Besides^ the Spa- 
niards were in a melancholy condition, and in ex* 
tieme want of rest from their sufferings ; for, a^ 
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Dr Robertson sayd, ** they could not ^wnce t 
step bat fts they cut a road through woods, o^ 
made it through marshes. Such incessant toil and 
continual scarcity of food, seemed more thansuf* 
ficient to have exhausted and dispirited any troops. 
But the fortitude and perseverance of the Spaniards 
bf the sixteenth century were indomitable. " 

The men from Cumaco having joined their com- 
(Minions, and due time having been allowed them 
to recover from their fatigue, Gonzalo continued his 
march, following the baakn of the river, which^ 
being extremely broad and copious, was not ford^ 
able, and which presented no bridge by which it 
might be crossed. After having travelled about fif- 
ty leagues, they were startled by a loud and awfid 
vound of falling waters. They soon found thi 
iioise to proceed from a stupendous cataract ; but 
their wonder was increased, wheii they perceived, 
about forty leagues below, that this immense maas 
of water gradually became narrower, till it passed 
through a sort of canal formed in a rock. The 
space between ^e two points of the rock was so 
narrow, that GronzBlo PizarrO conceived this spot to 
be the most favourable for crosnng to the other nde 
of the river. The land through which they had late* 
ff travelled was so poor, barren tod tminhabited, 
that he was firmly bent on exploring the regions 
tm the other side. But the attainment of this de- 
sign was not without gneat obstacles. Having 
consulted with his officers, they came to the una- 
nimous resolution of constructing a bridge over 
the canal. 

Every man set immediately 't»*«the taak with 
nirdour, notwithstanding the dangers which they 
ideariy saw attended tl^ undertaUng* Theelevi^ 
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tion of the rock was to gttkt «§ to ii«re ebilled 
with horror the heaita of men less daring tbui these 
-fldventurers ; but besides this peril, they peroeit«d 
the natives collecting on the oiher side, and fomr- 
ing in hostile array against them. The Spanianik 
discfaiaiged a yoUey, wfaidi succeeded in disperskhg 
the afirighted Indians from the spot ; and in the 
interval, with immense diffioalty, the bridge was 
thrown over, without fnrthw loss than of one Sptf- 
iiiavd, who Ml throngh dizainess, by rashly looking 
downwards from such an imaiienfle elevation, ife 
be was crossing it» This difficulty being over- 
coilie, olhers soon presented themselves to the Sp^ 
niards ; for they again encoantered imperviona and 
mountainons districts, and llie same sterility that 
had eharadterized those regions through which they 
lately passed. In this manner they advanced on 
to Gnema, a territory, if possible, more dreary^ 
banen and deseited, than the others. The few vth 
lives who roved about these diamid solitudes, in^ 
variably fled Into the woods on the approach of the 
Hpannrds. Nothing ooold now exceed in horrol' 
die altilation of the bold adventurers. They had 
lifeendly nothing to feed upon bat w3d roots, and 
some fruits peculiar to tlw dimate. The efieda 
of femine and exhaustion soon became monmfblly 
conspicuous. Many of the Spaniards, with a great 
miaiber of the Indians, fell victims to these insttp>> 
portaU^ calamitiea. Manyof the troops, also, wore 
so aiclriy through badness of food, that GonaalO 
was obliged to kill sevend horses, in order to pro^ 
vide better nourishment for die enfeebled. 

Reduced to the greatest eztmnity^ and totally 
unable to support tother to^, the Spaaiards seeas- 
ed foady to sink under the w^ht of their cala* 
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mities, when the voice of their chief implored 
them to show themselves worthy of the Spanish 
name and renown, for that he himself felt con- 
eoions the termination of their sufferings was at 
hand. He snggested the idea of building a bark, 
in which a detachment of their party might pro- 
ceed dovm the river to explore the country, 
and assist in procnring provisions. This plan, 
though difficult of attainment, was received with 
great approbation ; and forthwith every one, from 
the commander himself to the lowest Indian, set to 
weri£ with enthusiasm. They first built a sort of 
rude forge, in whidi, however, they contrived to 
keep aUve the fire with the utmost difficulty, ow- 
ing to the continual rain with which they were 
annoyed The horse-shoes supplied the iron for 
nails used in the construction of the brigantine ; 
and in like manner they applied, with the great- 
ost ingenuity, every article which they possessed 
or could procure, to the promotion of their scheme. 
They also turned to account a sort of gum, which 
they found some trees to distil in abundance, and 
which served them in lieu of pitch, while tattered 
blankets and rotten articles of dress were used in- 
stead of flax. They sacrificed every thing to the 
furtherance of a phm which they conceived to be 
the only means of bettering their conditM>n ; and, 
4beored by this prospect, their task was carried on 
with such alacrity and industry, that, in a short 
time, a bark was finished of respectable magnitude^ 
considering the scanty means by which it had been 
constructed* As no time was now to be lost, Gon^ 
salo Pizarro selected fifty men among the most 
adventurous of the party to embark* These he 
placed under the command of Francisco de QreU 
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lana his lientenant, an officer of great abilitiesy 
and joBtly renowned for his intrepidity and coa« 
rage. The poet to which this officer was promoted 
was so important, that Gonzalo Pizarro conceired 
no inferior person should be intrusted with it, as not 
only the success of the expedition, but eren the 
existence of the Spaniards, seemed now to depend 
on the brigantine. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Treachery of OreUana^ and Dkcavery cf the 
Maragnon — Dreadful Calamities endured by 
Gonzalo Pizarro and his Companions, and their 

Return to Quito. 

The brigantioe being completed, Gonzalo caused 
all the gold and other articles which his followers 
possessed to be placed in it, not only that they 
might be relieved from the weight and trouble 
which they occasioned, but for greater safety and 
convenience. Every object of ndlity or wealth 
having been collected and thrown into the bark, 
the commander caused also to be conveyed into it 
those of the troops who were sick, or so exhausted 
as not to be able to continue their march. Orel- 
lana was ordered to direct at first his course close 
to the banks of the river, for the mutual aid of both 
parties, who at night assembled and reposed to- 
gether. In this manner they proceeded, for the 
space of two months, crossing to either side of the 
river, according to the asperity or barrenness of the 
land through which they had to pass. Though the 
brigantine had been constructed not only for the 
purpose of affording relief in this disastrous excur- 
sion, but ultimately to discover some more advaa- 
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tdg^ons district, Gonasalo Pizarro hitherto thought 
it expedient npt to allow it to depiurt from hi» 
eommandy especially as the utility derived from 
it was so considerable; bat, at the end of the 
time above mentioned, he conceived that it woald 
b^ mntnally beneficial to separate* 

The Spaniards having met with some natives 
more pacific and more kindly disposed than those 
who generally strayed about those dismal and boH^ 
tary places,, were encouraged to seek information 
by signsiL as the language which they spoke was not 
understood by the Indians who accompanied the 
Spaniards. Oi^ many occasions, indeed, GoiUEalQ 
bad been misled by false information; and this, 
bad made him carefol of not trustbg too much to 
the intelligence conveyed by the natives. 6a.t, 
on the present occasion, he fancied he disoem- 
ad such sincerity as justified his placing implicit 
confidence in them. From the inquiries he made, 
he learned, that, if he proceeded in hit marchs be^ 
would at length find a land full of inhabitants, 
i^undant in provisions, and rich in its. prodi^cftions. 
The Indians farther informed biom that this t^rri-., 
tjory lay by the banks of a very great river, ipto 
which flowed the one down which he was now 
pursuing his march. This information filled the 
Spaniards with joy ; mid no hesit|i^ioa was felt with 
regard to the course to be taken. 

Gonzalo Pizzaro immediately ordered Francisco 
de Orellana to sail downwards, until he arrived 
at the confluence of the two rivers, where he was 
to. efiect a landing. Having there chosen a con- 
venient spot, he was directed to disembark all 1^, 
goods carried in the brigantine, which was to re- 
turn laden with prqviuoDs to. the succour of the 
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Spaniards, since the condition of the army wairt 
now miserable in the extreme. Orellana having' 
rec^ved fall instmctions from his commander, and 
having promised faithfiilly to abide by them, ven- 
tnred into the middle of the river, where the 
stream was extremely rapid and powerful. Aban* 
doning himself to its guidance, he darted down the 
river with snch amazing rapidity, that on the third 
day after he left his companions, Orellana foond 
himself at the appointed spot, having made, in 
this short space of time, nearly a hundred leagues. 
Upon their arrival, however, his party found their 
hopes of a richly cultivated land, and plentiful pro- 
visions, totally disappointed ; and at this critical 
period the idea, conceived in treachery, but which 
led to an important discovery, first dawned on the 
mind of Orellana. This was the scheme of aban- 
doning his commander and countrymen to their 
fate, whilst he proceeded to make discoveries in 
his frail baric. 

' The ruling passion of the Spaniards in that 
age, took strong hold of this ambitious young 
«&cer, who, now considering himself independ- 
ent, conceived he might perform such services^ 
and achieve such exploits, as would not only 
render him deserving of the royal approbationi 
but entitle him to a splendid remrd. There are 
historians, however, ^ who, to soften the irregu^ 
larity and treachery of Orellana's conduct, inri- 
nuate that he was moved to take this step, not 
merely by aspiring views of disdnguishmg him^ 
self, and pushing his fortunes, but by considera* 
tions of a different nature. The voyage, which, 

« G« delft Vega. 
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when carried alpDg by the stream, he. had per- 
formed in three days, coald not be accomplish- 
ed in less than a year, by one sailing against the 
current of so copious and so rapid a river ; so that 
.Gonzalo Pizaito and his companions could in no 
manner be benefitted by his return, even if he could 
carry the provisions which they expected, but which 
were not to be found. To await the arrival of his 
companions in that place, appeared to him equally 
useless ; and therefore he boldly proposed to his 
crew to follow the course of the Maragnon, until 
it lost itself in the ocean, and to explore the regions 
;thrqugh which that great river flowed. The pro- 
posal was not received without evident and de- 
cided disapprobation. Some of the party, espe- 
cially a gentleman of the name of Sanchez de 
.Vargas, strongly remonstrated against the treach- 
ery and cruelty of such conduct. His objections, 
however, were soon overruled by the majority of 
the crew, who, coinciding with the views of Orel- 
lana, urged him to pursue his design, as they were 
willing to abide by him, and to share in the perils 
and emoluments of the undertaking. 

Orellana thanked them for their readiness, and 
painted, in glowing colours, the splendour and 
glory of the enterprise; and having brought over 
to his party, by gifts and promises, those of the 
soldiers who agreed with Sanchez de Vargas, he 
had the inhumanity to abandon that faithful Spa- 
^aiard in a strange land, lest that, by his persua- 
sions, he might seduce the crew from their present 
.resolve. The conduct of Orellana is certainly 
liable to the strongest censure. He not only vio- 
lated his duty towards his commander, but, what 
is. still more Heinous, he abandoned his oountry- 



men in a dreary desert to their fate, defpriving 
them of that aid which tliey expected. But, on 
the other hand, the boldness, no less than the «ae« 
cess of the attempt, effiibces much of the odtam 
attached to him in the transaction; and ** his 
crime is, in some measure, balanced by the gkxiy 
of having TOnttired apon a navigation of near . two 
thousand leagues, through unknown nations, in a 
vessel hastily constmeted witii green timber, and 
by very nnskilfnl hands, without provisions, with- 
out a compass or a pilot. ** * 

Orellana and his companions committed them* 
selves with dauntless intrepkUty to the guidance 
of the stream of the Luca, which bore them soutb- 
ward, until they arrived at the channel of the 
Maragnon. This hazardous voyage was attend- 
ed with much danger and toil. Orellana was 
compelled to make many descents on the banks of 
the river in search of provisions, on which occa- 
sions he was fiercely assailed by numerous and 
warlike enemies, from whom he was often ob* 
liged to procure food by main force. In some 
places, the women rushed to the charge against 
the Spaniards, f from which circumstaaoe arose 
the fabulous account of Amaaons mhabiting thtt 
country. After a variety of hardships and perik, 
which Orellana bore with that unshaken foititude 
which characterized the conquerors of the Near 
Worid, he at length reached the ocean on the S6th 
of August 1541, having spent above seven months 
in accomplishing his voyage. % 

To repair instantly to the nearest Spanish set- 
tlement, was lAw first object of Orellana; and after 

• RobenvoDp t G. de U Vega. | Heiren. 
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hanriiig been expoeed to fresh distress from the dan- 
ger of 8hif>wreck9 he eniyed ai Trinidad, wliere 
he pfocnred a competMH Tessel, in which, attend- 
ed by nnuiy of his adventorons companions, he set 
sail for Spain* When he arrived -in that conntry, 
nmity as weU as policy indnoed him to give the 
most exaggerated aocoants of the legionB whidi 
he had dtscovered. He scmpkd not to ventore 
iqwn the most marreUoaa descriptions; and he 
lavished all the colonrlng of extravagant romance 
on ^e recital of his Toyage. He even pretended 
that be had visited nations possessed of gold and 
siher iii such qnantkies, that these vahwblemetaia 
were applied to the most mooiial and mechanical 
pwposes. To this he added an ingenious account 
of' a community of women« fierce and wariike, of 
gif^tic 8tr«igth, and ruling over b vast tract of 
tsrritory. These falsehoods gave rise to th6 fables 
concerning El Dorado^ where the stneets were 
paved wi^ gold, and a republic of Amasons, who 
would not raffer a male amongst them, but per^ 
fonned themselves every service in peace and war. 
The natnsal propensity of man toaravds the won« 
dsdnl, seconded the statements of Orellana ; and 
though there were many who would not admit 
tiie possibility of his nanalvres, the majority, if 
not thorengUy converted to his Assertions, were 
nuM. staunch believers m a great portion of iliem. 

The voyage, indeed, even i^en entirely strip- 
ped of l^e ^ratnitotts embcKislwient supplied by 
Qiellana, retains enou^ of die extraordinary to 
excite surprise and admumtion« and deserves to 
be ranked among the most memomble enteipriBes 
of that period. It led, besides, to the acquisi- 
tion of true knowledge regarding the tast regions 
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eztendibg- to the east^ from the Andes to the 
ocean. * * Orellana was accordingly most finroiiF' 
ably received by the Spamah conrt ; and the re* 
quest which he made to be appointed governor of 
the newly discovered countries, was readily grant- 
ed. With great ardour, therefore, he began to 
make preparations equal to the magnitude of the 
enterprise in which he was about to embark. He 
enlisted many adventurers from the fame of the 
wealth of those territories, as the gorgeous de- 
scriptions with which the discoverers had invested 
them, had fired the imaginations of the Spaniards 
to a surprising degree. In a short time, Orellana 
found himself at the head of five hundred gallant 
followers, all well equipped, and all equally ar- 
dent for the enterprise. This body he embarked 
at St Lucar ; but before Orellana could carry his 
great plans iuto execution, he was surprised by 
death, -and his fdlowers gradually dispersed. * 
' Meanume, Gonzalo and his companions, totally 
unaware of the treachery of Orellana, had coi^ 
tinned their march until they arrived at the con« 
fluence of the Locaaad Maragnon. As the bark 
bad not been seen before, Gronzalo naturally con- 
cluded, that it awaited his arrival at the appointed 
place.' His aitonishment was, therefore, not a 
little excited, when, upon arriving at the spot, he 
found it missing. The idea of Orellana's derelic' 
tion never once entered his mind : he had too high 
an opinion of that officer's character to haibour 
suspicions agunst him ; and he accordingly im- 
puted this occurrence to other causes. He con- 
4j4ttded| either that some accident had happened 

4 • 
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to the -tmfortiinate crew,* or . that some unfore- 
seen occarrence had obliged them to be absent 
from the place of meeting. Under this persuasion^ 
and in the greatest consternation at the prospect 
of fresh calamity, he- determined to continue his 
inarch along the banks of the Maragnon, expect* 
ing erery moment to rejoin his countrymen ; but 
^is hopes were miserably deluded. At last he met 
Sanchez de Vargas, the gallant officer who had 
been the victim of his duty and of his humanity, 
'wandering about these dreary tracts ; and from 
litm he learnt the extent of OreUanas iteecheTy. 
The intelligence burst like a thunderbolt upon the 
forlorn and suffering Spaniards. Nothing seemed 
now left but utter wretchedness and despair. The 
'brigantine^ in which all their hopes were centered, 
thus lost, they conceited that death alone could 
•alleviate the horrors they were obliged continually 
to endure. Some of them threw themselves down 
with all the indifference of despair ; others cried 
aloud, in a melancholy tone, .to be led back to 
Quito ; and all fixed their sorrowful eyes on th«r 
commander, as if appealing to him for remedy in 
•such prolonged and dreadful calamities. 

Gonzalo Pizarro behaved on this trying occa- 
sion with a magnanimity and prudence worthy of 
-the highest praise. Though sensibly alive to the 
hopelessness of his situation, he. betrayed no symp« 
toms of complaint or despondency ; and, while he 
was inwardly conscious that new disasters awaited 
him, he forgot the fears of the man in the duties 
of the commander. He harangued his soldiers in 
« bold and impassioned manner, painting to 
them, in the most brilliant colours, the renown 
turfaieh.the recital^of their arduous expedition, ^and 
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of the liomUa Iroiiblm with which it bad becBi ae^ 
cempuiiid, wmild- acquire itr them* wherever it 
might be heard^ He signified hie readiiiesa to lead 
them back to Qnito; btit, at they were nowabout 
twelve huMlred mika firom that phice, the march 
oottld not be aceompliBbed withoal midergoiiig a 
repetitton of the disasterB already eadaved) or en* 
comiteriBgy fterhapf^ others still more iasapport^ 
able. It waS) therefote, lodispensable that thef 
should eolleet all their eoeigiesy to enable them 
to mdergo the severicy of tbe march ; aad» lap 
stead of siDkhig beneadi the heavy bnrden, te 
atmggle desperately with mislbitmiey that, on 
joiniag their countoymeD, their glory might be 
commensmate with the calamities mideigoiiew The 
soldierB listened with deference to the advice 
and renunstrances of a commander in whom they 
had been taught to rely with nnbonnded confr- 
dence* Experience had shown them that Groaade 
Fiaarro was superior to them idl in the virtues ef 
eourage, fortitude, and perseveianee. They had 
bin also cheerfully lend his hand to the most 
laboursy and, forgettu^ his dignity as com- 
mander, aid the efforts of his meanest foUowen* 
H the character of a leador is distinguiihalile by 
any outward sign, it is by the possessor of that 
hcmonr subjecting himadf to greater amdety, an* 
dergmng superior labour, and submittiBg with more 
lesignation to die severity of the common Iste* 
It is not surprising, thwefore, diet Gonaalo Fi^ 
^aarro should have poasessed such aMendaaey over 
'the minds of hn fbllowera, and that they shoidd 
subscribe to his counsA with such nagukr de^ 
ference and sufamissioof. 
To retraoe their etapa to Quito, waa now the aofe 
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ql^ct of tfae wrotcbed Spani^rdw, But it requir- 
ed BO small share of fortitude and roagaanimity to 
contemplate the prospect of such wretchedness as 
was continuaUy to accompauy their disastrous re- 
treat. It was Bot merely a renewal of past trou- 
bles and pains that they were now to expect^ but 
a fearful aggraration of all the hardships by which 
their former progress^had been marked. Severe as 
their privations had been in their former march, tho 
toils attendant on it were considerably reduced and 
softened dowa by the cheering rays of hope. Be- 
sides, every frasb calamity could then be better sup- 
portedy as the constitutions of the Spaniards were not 
so much broken, nor their minds harassed by such 
utter despondency. But now, the case was moium- 
folly different. Bednoed in numbero,. wasted by 
^ckness, exhausted by fatigue^ and dispirited by 
^Dental suffering, the Spaniards were compelled to 
meet their hardships without tfae same resources 
as bef^tofore. Nothing that, the Spaniards had 
hitherto endured. in America, could he compared 
witb the trials that assailed Goo«alo Pizarro and 
hie companions, in retracing their steps io Quito. 
The mind is impressed with a feeling of horror, while 
dwelUng on the frightful particulars of their disas- 
troHS pro^prese, and of wonder, while contemplating 
the fortitude with which calamity of every kind 
vas borne. Famine reduced them to the horrid 
Boeessity not only of feeding upon wild and uii<* 
wholesome roots, but of devouring with greediness 
tiie most loathsome and disgusting reptiles. Snakes, 
toads, worm% every living ol^ct however disgustingi 
was seiflwd upon to- satisfy the cravings of hunger. 
All the horses and dogs attai^hed to the expedition 
had already been oonsomed ^ and in the last extre- 
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mitf, some wretches contrived to gnaw the saddles' 
and belts as means of subsistence. To the horrors 
of famine were superadded others of equd magni-' 
tidde. Diseases of the most awfal description prey* 
ed acutely on frames already reduced by a combin- 
ation of sufferings. A great mortality prevailed ; 
and on the death of every unfortunate companion, 
the wretched survivors shuddered to consider that 
he himself might soon be left a breathless corpse 
in those dreary regions. Exhaustion from fatigue, 
added to sickness and debility, often compelled them 
to lie down for a time, unable to proceed, as they 
were in many instances obliged to force their way 
through trackless mountains. By these combined 
miseries,' the number of men originally composing 
the expedition was dreadfully reduced. Out of 
four thousand Indians, above two thousand perished 
&i this wild and horrible undertaking, and great 
numbers of the sundvors dispersed themselves a- 
bout the country, unable to continue the march, 
so that a very limited portion of them returned safe 
to Quito. The fate of the Spaniards was equally 
appalling. The expedition headed by Gonzalo 
Pizarro amounted, when it set out, to nearly 
three hundred and fifty men. Of these, deduct' 
ing the fifty that accompanied Orellana, only 
eighty remained alive at their return ; so that two 
hundred and ten Spaniards perished in this fright-* 
ful expedition, which lasted nearly two years^ 
The survivors, on their arrival at Quito, pre- 
sented such a fearful spectacle as to excite the 
Wonder and compassion of their countrymen, who 
had some difficulty in recognising the uncouth be- 
ings that presented themselves. They were com- 
pletely naked. Their shaggy beards bad giowa 
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oat of all dimensiooB, and they were disgustingly 
loathsome. Worn out with fatigue and famine, 
their emaciated frames and ghastly visages offered 
the semblance rather of lurid spectres than of human 
creatares. * 

Such was the progress and termination of Gon- 
zalo Pizarro's expedition. But, on the return of 
that hardy soldier to Quito, he soon found that, in- 
stead of the repose which his recent hardships 
demanded, circumstances compelled him to enter 
upon new perils, troubles, and difficulties* 

• Zarate.— -Herrera.—- G« de la Vega. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Insurrection of the AbnagrianS"^ Cow^^mta^ 
against Francisco PizarrOy and his Death* 

Thb flame of civil discord, which, oa the dealh 
of Almagro, seemed for ever extinguished, was 
now on the point of hlazing afresh with more fierce- 
ness than ever. The Governor since the time 
of his triumph over Almagro, considering himself 
secure in the enjoyment of unlimited power, had 
neglected those means which were indispensable 
to ensure permanent tranquillity in a country so 
lately convulsed with the storms of civil war. 
Pizarro knew that he could never expect sinceri- 
ty or fealty from the adherents of his deceased 
rival ; and the conduct which he adopted was cal* 
cnlated to produce the worst e£fects. Instead of 
separating all those of the Alnuigrian party whom 
no persuasion could ever win nor bribe cormpt, 
he allowed them, after a few months, to assem- 
ble at Lima, in the house of young Almagro. 
Either too confident of his own strength, or des- 
pising that of his enemies, Pizarro supplied, by his 
indifference, the first materials towuxis the pre- 
paration of that mine, which, by its explosioDf was 
to involve him in destruction. 
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The impolicy of the Gorenior bad, be^de(i» beea 
evinced in the partial distribution wbicb be had 
mnde of the Tariom oonqneete in Pera» ae well aa 
oftfae wealth which aeenied from them. TheAlnuu 
griana, findaig tfaemaelreB exclnded from a partici* 
patian of thoae emolnmema, towards the aei|niaip 
tion of which they had so materiaUy contribated» 
natorallf conoeifed that they weie proscribed by 
the conquering party ; and they felt that neither 
friendship nor foigetfnlness could be expected horn 
the men of whom it was composed. Many of them) 
accordingly, lepait e d to Liatt, where they expert* 
enced a most cordial reception from yoong Alma* 
gro, who generoasly opened his door to them, and 
lifoTded them all the assistance and comfort in his 
power. Sach proofti of gtatttade and kindaess n»> 
tttrally awoke cortesponduig feeUags in the hearts 
of the unfortunate ▼eteraas ; and tibe image of the 
lale Almagro which dwelt in thmr hearts, strength* 
ened a growing partiality towards the son, which 
soon ripened into a devoted attachment^ and a re- 
station of making some^ bold attempt to reinstate 
him in power. 

Tho young Almagro was formed at once to please 
and to coBunand* Gnu%fial in his persoa, of 
kind and persoasive manners, frank ia disposition, 
and endowed with the military virtues which shoae 
in his father, he seeased to offer an efficient raUy>* 
mg point to the friends of that veteran. Besides^ 
the elder Almagro had fslt, from the experienea 
of his own eventful lifo, the ^sadvantages that 
proceed from the want of educati<m» and had there* 
fore been douUy careful in proridiag against such 
a deficiency fal^g to the lot of his son. The lat* 
ter had been trained iHMnearly in{Mcy> not only ia 
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the reqnisites <tf a good 8oldier,bat in all the accom - 
plifthments of a genUeman. By this meansy young 
Cilmegro, when he arriired at that age vfheia his 
natural powers, as well as the caltivation bestow- 
ed upon them, coiild be brought into exercise, 
showed himself so superior to the general cast of 
ignorant adventurers and rough soldiers that flock- 
ed to the new world, as to command admiration 
and respect. The Governor perceived* the daily 
importance which young Almagro was acquiring ; 
but, lulled in fancied security, he neglected those 
efficient measures which were necessary to check 
the growing evil. He contented himself with o£fer* 
ing service and emoluments to several of the Al« 
magrians ; but the latter, already confirmed in their 
determination^ rejected every testimony of kindness 
offered by their old enemy, expecting, by this means, 
to be freed from evcny tie of gratitude, as well as 
to be better disposed for the prosecution of their 
plans. 

The most active of the Almagrians, as weU as 
the most redoubtable foe to Pizarro, was Joan de 
Herrada, a man of considerable importance a- 
mong the Spaniards, and one who had enjoyed the 
intimate friendship and confidence of Almagro. 
These considerations had bound him so strictly to 
the interest of the son, that he had not only been 
assiduous in procuring fdr young Almagro every 
advantage that might tend to improve his mind, 
and render him worthy of a high destiny^ but was 
constantly augmenting his band of puiisana by 
unremitting exertions. Possessing superior abili- 
ties, and enjoying great favour and respect amongst 
his countrymen, his endeavours were crowned with 
fall. success; and th^ number of Almagrians xxd» 
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lected at Lima soon' inovafied to a degi-ee' that 
might well alarm the imaginatioii of a person less 
saspiGious than the Goyemor. Bat Pizarro, though 
Herrada was represented to him as a daageroas 
man, • and though he was well acquainted with the 
strong ties which had bound him to his dead.riyalj 
from an infatuated confidence in his own power, 
totally disregarded the insinuations of his friends, 
and pared the way to his own destruction. Affairs, 
however, at last began to. assume so threatening an 
aspect, that the eyes of Pizarro were partially open* 
ed to the danger. By advice of his councillors, he 
now performed an act of violence, which, instead of 
firodueing salutary effects, served only to increase 
the desire of the Almagrians for vengeance, and 
stimulate them to more persevering and ardent ex- 
ertions. He deprived young Almagro of his pro^ 
portion of Indians, who, as they performed all kind 
of service, were accounted^ together with die lands^ 
the chief source of ^wealth. The Gowmor con- 
ceived, that, by thus reducing the means of their 
chief, the indigent members of the party would 
be compelled to leave Lima, and disperse through 
the country in search of subsistence. In this he 
was greatly disappointed. The Almagrians, fu 
from quitting the city, preferred undergoing the 
most mortifying destitution, in . the hopes of soon 
being able to better their condition, and take ampk 
vengeance on Uieir oppressor. From that moment, 
redoubled exertions were made to forward the plot 
for an insurrection; letters and invitations were 
sent to different parts of the country, pressing all 
the adherents of Almagro to repair to Lima with- 
out delay. These invitations were not disregard- 
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ed ; and, in a riiort time, above two haodred Al^ 
HUgrisB* irere MMinbled witlua the cky wbUs. 

Lithe number of those who noir joined the caate 
efjoong Aknagni, there were many of thou pemi- 
eiont charactent there racliieM and nnprindpledad*' 
veatnramy who» in the game of life, am ever rea^ 
to play deaperate atakea; — men without princi^ 
or aektto wledged way of living, dj a a ip a t ed gamblei% 
poor, indigent, and deaparate chaneten, who al« 
ways aeise with eageness the oppottonity of a die- 
torbanee or a coBtpiracy, as the means of impvov* 
mg their fallen fortnnea. Sneh men, who are on- 
Ibrtnnately an invariable ingredient in the foramp 
tien of revolntaoas, while they tend to throw dis- 
cradit on the nndertakings in which they ea<> 
gage, are nevertheless of essential serviee, from 
Uietr readinesa and aptitude for bold and dasf 
peiate acts. Th^ manner of living of the Al- 
magrians indicated the eitent of their poverty i-^ 
they need to coUeet what they had gained at pkfi 
or gathered by other m ean a, and place it inio 
the hands of Herrada, thns living by a sort of 
public aubscription. They herded like the most 
ndseiable wretches ; so much 80» that,uaniong aevcn 
comrades who lived in a miserable hovel, there 
was only one cloak, which was alternatdy worn 
by each of them when he went abroad. * By de- 
greea thw inaolence, i ns ti g at ed at once by indi g a ace 
and by inritated feelings, grow to.anch a hefght, 
that they acmpled not to ezhilnt a sort of menise 
eontempit feffihe Governor, notwithstanding the ter* 
rar wluch the aevcrity of hia disposition was cal- 
oaiated to eactte. In some instances, they actual* 

• Zarate.— G. de la Vega. 
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ly yaoBo d him, witbcmt any of those tokens wbkk 
oomnen politeness leqaires, and which were doe 
to Pizorro in virtne of his dignity* 

But the temettty of the Aknagrinney and tiieir 
contempt of piinisbnent, was no where more 
cons^nonsly displayed^ than in an act which 
they shoitky afterwards p«rformed, and which gave 
to the friends of the Governor serions canse of 
alarm. One morning, three gibhets were seen in 
the principal sqnare of ^e city, respectively in the 
divection of the residences of Piaarro, Picado his 
seoreftary, and Velazquez, the alcalde. This sedt*^ 
tietts act prompted many individuals to urge the 
Governor to institate inqairies against the nggres^ 
sors ; but Pizftrro, with a fatal blindness, refused 
to follow this advice. He alleged, that theae were 
pnoy ebullitions of impotent n^e, and that allow* 
ances were to be made for the irritation and dta- 
appointments of men who bad been defeated, and 
were now in disgrace. This extreme apathy fur* 
tfa^p emboldened the Almagrians ; and to try how 
far they might rely on the blind traaquilMty of 
llieir foe, they had recourse to stratagem. Juan 
de Herrada, the head of the conspiracy, went to 
pay his respects to the Governor, who received 
him with a^Ribiiity, and even offered him soase 
Oranges, which, in that place and at that season, 
wm« considered a delicacy. Herrada kissed the 
hands of Pizarro, imd returned to his friends. The 
aeeoont wliich he gave of his visit, was sudi as to 
gratify the anxious hopes of the conspirators. Se- 
veral secret meetiugs were held, where, aftor va- 
rious discussions, it was unanimousiy resolved that 
the Governor should be assassinated. The conspira- 
tors werci indeed) the more tempted to the com- 
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mission of this criminal act, by the fitter disreg^d 
which Francis Pizarro invariably maaifeated in 
providing for his personal safety, * 

The Governor went generally unattended, ex- 
cept by a single page, or one or two fnends.at 
most. This affectation, in a person of his station, 
arose perhaps from that intrepidity of temper, 
which on aU occasions induced him to treat every 
kind of danger with contempt. It. was his. inten- 
tion, perhaps, to show the malcontents jtbe little 
cause for alwm which they afforded. Being mged 
•by some of his adherents to be more careful, of 
his Hfe, and to go always accompanied by a suit- 
able escort, he answered, with that fearleaa cou- 
rage which was natural to him, thaty as he was ]fk 
-daily expectation of the arrival of Vaca de Castro, 
•the Judge appointed by the Spanish Court to inquire 
mto the affairs of Peru, it would seem as if be were 
in "dread of de Castro's power, if he altered his con- 
duct or deportment from what it had hitherto beeoD. 
Things continued in this state for some time ; the 
Almagrians equally successful in carrying on their 
machinations with impunity, as their intended vic- 
tim was steady in treating their cabals with con- 

. tempt. On one occasion, being informed of some 
act which clearly evinced that the intention of the 

. Almagrians was to deprive htm of life as soon as 
a fit opportunity should offer, he contented him- 
self with remarking, ** My good friend, be und^r 

< no apprehension for the safety of my life* As long 
as erery man in Peru is convinced that I can in a 

. moment cut off his head, he will be c^ieful in 

. not foolishly attempting ax^ht against mine. " 

• G. de la Vega, 
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An event now took place, which senred to pre* 
tipitate the crisis. Antotaio Picado, the Gover- 
Hor's secretary, vexed at the insolence which the 
Almagrians had evinced in placing the three gib- 
bets in the public maiicet, and equally annoyed 
that Pizarro, contrary to his advice, shonld have 
taken no notice of the affair, took upon himself 
the task of testifying contempt, and offering in- 
sult to the dissdSected party. He itccordingly 
placed a superb medal of gold on his hat, with a 
label, on which was written, '< For the men of 
Chili, " — such being the name by which the Alma- 
grians were known. This act, which was meant 
to show derision of the poverty of that party, 
ftiled not to increase the spirit of indignation and 
revenge by which all the members were actuat- 
ed. It was acconiingly resolved, that Pizarro and 
his creatures should be sacrificed without further 
delay, and young Almagro invested with the go- 
vernment of Pern. A day was appointed for the 
commission of the deed, the manner agreed upon, 
and an inviolable oath taken by the conspirators to 
remain faithful and staunch to their resolves at the 
risk of their lives. Juan de Herrada, chief of 
the conspiracy, then selected Martin Bilbao, Diego 
Mendez, Sosa, and other desperate associates, to 
take. the more dangerous part in the transaction. * 

Though) in this last meeting, and on coming to 
this resolutioD, the conspirators had displayed a 
caution very different from their former litae of con- 
duct, yet the horrid plan was not so secret as not 
to come to the knowledge of the Governor in due 
time. He was secretly informed by a priest of the 

* Goffiani.-<-G. de la Vega. 

M 
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danger which threatened his life ; and, thongh no 
positive intelligence was gi?en with r^;ard to th^ 
manner of the sacrifice, yet several hints were afford- 
ed to guide the judgment of Pizarro, and make 
him proYide for his safety. 

He held a consnltation with his nearest friends ; 
but tbey did not seem to attach sufficient imporU 
ance to the affidr. As the Almagrians had so long 
delayed in coming to a rnptnrei those yery persons 
who had been formerly farmed by tbeir audacity 
and insolence^ were now accnstomed to regard them 
with contempti and to sleep in pemicioos security* 
Strange to say, tbe mind of Pizarro had undergone 
a material change. He suddenly awoke from that' 
apathy wbich had led to tbe present critical pos» 
tnre of affairs, and resolved to be as cautious as be 
had been hitherto imprudent. On the festival of 
St John, June 1541, contrary to all ej^pectationa, 
he abstained from attending at mass-»4i circum- 
stance wblch astonisbed every one, as the Governor 
had been assiduous in the discharge of his devo- 
tional dutiesy unless prevented by some event of 
importance. Divers speculations were sat afloat; 
and the conspirators, suspecting that he had recei- 
ved due intelligence of the plot in contemplatiMi, 
began to be apprehensive for its success. Tbey 
resolved, however, to wait till next Sunday, wheii, 
in case their hopes should be again disappointed, 
they were to attempt the commission of the deed 
opady,as they conceited they endangered, by delay, 
the success of tbeir design. Sunday anived-.«4be 
conspirators were on die alert — and again tbe 
Grovemor was absent from church. He had plead- 
ed indisposition ; but the Almagrians, better ac- 
quainted with the real motive of his absence, now 
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conceited tjie m9f»mt lurired for their desperate 
aU^npt ; aod, with ^qo^l ajacrity and resolutioD, 
they disposed themaelFes for carrying it into im- 
mediate effect. 

Every thing being prepared, Juan de Herrada 
selected about ^bteen of the most determined 
conspirators to perpetrate the horrid deed ; and on 
that day, Sunday, the 26th of Ji^ne, at the hom: 
of noon, which is devoted in hot climates to the pur- 
poses of eating and repose* they sallied from the 
place of nseeting, and with drawa swordsy i»ji furi- 
ously towards the GoveriiorV pala^, filling the air 
with loud cries of vengeance. ^' I^mg live the King J 
-—Perish the tyi^mt Pizarro I " «nd similar excU? 
mations were fesrfuUy vociferated ; imd the disma) 
claipour served as a signal for the rest of the con« 
spirators to hold themselves ready in arms at the 
di&reiit stations assigned to them. Pissarro had 
just risen from liable, and was in friendly converse 
with some of his principal adherents, when he was 
stsrtled by these alarming sounds. Presently some 
Indians came running into the aparti|ient» in the 
greatest terror a^d dismay, and related to the Go- 
veraor that a crawd of jjurmed men were advanc- 
ing towards the palace with hostile intentions. Pi* 
zsrro beard this intelligence, without evincing the 
letist symptom of fear or confusion. Though a- 
w«re of bis imipainent danger, his haughty and re- 
solute mind appeared as collected as if be were at 
the head of a numerous army, and beyond the power 
of his jenemies. He called for his arms without 
the least emotioii ; and, hearing the conspirators 
already at the outer door, oridered Fcanciseo de 
Ch^ve^^ «n0 of hk priocipsl captains, to go and 
seaiM^^ it« 
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In tbe confasion of the moment, and perhaps 
supposing that the clamonr originated in some 
qaarrel, and that the conspirators coald not con- 
template so horrid an act as the murder of the Go- 
vernor, Chaves, instead of obeying, stood on tbe 
top of the staircase, and, in an imperions tone of 
voice, demanded what they wanted, and what they 
meant by their disorderly conduct. Instead of an 
answer, he received a blow from the foremost of 
tbe conspirators, and, before he had time to pro- 
vide for bis defence, the rest of the party fell upon 
him, and despatched him in a moment. The great- 
est confusion now prevailed in the palace. Many 
of the domestics, considering every thing lost, threw 
themselves out at the windows ; others hurried to 
places of concealment ; and Pizarro was left, with 
his half-brother Francisco de Alcantara and a few 
devoted friends, to meet his doom. The Governor, 
nothing daunted by his frightful situation, and resol- 
ved to make a desperate defence, fiercely grasped 
his sword, and placed himself, supported by his 
brother, at the entrance of the apartment. The 
conspirators rushed forward, with an overwhelming 
and irresistible force, and a fearful conflict began 
between the two parties. Though the combat was 
80 immeasurably unequal, it was carried on with 
astonishing resolution and animosity by the friends 
of the Governor. Pizarro himself behaved in a gal- 
lant manner, and worthy of a better fate. Fired 
with rage and indignation, he constantly cried out, 
« Courage, my good friends, courage ! despite of 
such imequal numbei^, we shall yet make these 
traitors and rebels repent of their treachery ! " 

The door was resolutely defended for some time. 
The conspirators were protected by their arnHnir, 
"^hile Pizarro and his pioty, thus anezpectedly sur- 
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ptWd, bad not been able to proyide a similar defence* 
At length Alcantara fell dead at bis brother's feet ; 
and atthongh bis place was immediately occnpied by 
another, Pizarro was compelled to retreat into the 
apartment. Here he continued to defend himself, 
thoagfa he perceived that almost all his friends 
were stretched on the gronnd, either dead or mor- 
tally wonnded. At last he remained alone, and 
was immediately smrounded by his enemies, who 
rttshed upon him with ruthless animosity. Human 
power could withstand no longer. Overwhelmed 
by fatigue, panting through loss of blood, the daunt* 
less Pizarro fell, covered with wounds, and in a 
few seconds expired. 

A shout of barbarous exultation proclaimed the 
fate of the Governor, and new crowds flocked to 
the 'palace. This was immediately given up to 
be^plundered, as were the houses of his principal 
adherents. Not a particle of the great wealth 
which those places contained was left in them. In- 
deed, nothing remained to defray the expenses of 
the Governor's burial ; and the body of that man» 
who had so lately been considered little less than 
a powerful and wealthy prince, was now literally 
diragged to the church by some black slaves, no other 
person of any note daring to compromise themselvesi 
by showing the least rc^gard to the deceased. At 
length, one of his domestics named Barbaran, with 
the assistance of his wife, consigned Pizarro and 
Alcantara to the earth in a hasty manner, being int 
formed that some of the other party had it in con* 
^smplation to cut off the head of the Governor, and 
place it on a gibbet. * 

?arate.«-Gomsr«.-«yega| &o« 
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Sncfa was the tnigicid end df Don Fraiicuiia Vi" 
saiTO. He expired in the nbCtf'Bhh year of his age. 
His death was in accordance wilJb his tempeetnoiis 
life ; and in bis laat moments^ he afforded a striloDg 
display of those qnaltties for which he had been so 
eminently disttnginshed. In contemplating the -va- 
rious deeds of his eventfiol life^the mind is at once 
astonished and horrified. He was cruel and ▼indie-' 
tive ; but yet ^e vices of his character are often lest 
sight of in the splendour of some oi his virtues. Few 
men, perhaps none, have rendered greater serviees 
to their country. He was indefatigable in his pmv 
suits — ^patient under the most overwhelming cala- 
mities — and proof against every kind of danger awl 
suffering. Pizarro took a prominimt part in almoet 
all the important mterprlses in America* He was 
the companion of Nunee de Balboa and of Her^ 
nan Cortes ; and, after having served with die* 
tinction under the most celebrated leaders^ he be- 
came hunself a leader equally renowned. Spitin 
owed to him the discovery and conquest of Peni« 
Perhaps in no page of the history of America-MMit 
even in the books which narrate the romantic aUd 
almost incredible achievements of the conqverois 
of MesdcoM-^hall we find heroism more magBaai- 
mous and more extraordtoary than the detemiiBa- 
tion formed by Pizarrd and thirteen others, wbe^ 
though worn out with fieitigne» diseases and disap** 
pointmentSy resolutely prderred to remain in a 
desert island, ihan to abandon the enterprise whkdi 
they had undertaken* 

But, however great may have been the military 
virtues of Francis Pizarro — however ^^lenaiva aiid 
varied the series of his services — however severe 
the trials h^ sustained in a long life devoted to 
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digger, tml, and bardsfaip in the ctaue of die* 
coTeiy, — rath nroltifmions merits lorn a great por- 
tion of their claims to pnhlic admiration from 
^ acts of injustice, rapine smd cnielty, hy which 
his deeds were deeply coloured. The mnrder of 
Atafanalpa, the slaughter of the Pem?ians, cannot 
imfortnnately be effaced from the pages of his life, 
and nrast counteract our feelings of wonder and ad* 
miration, by those of horror and abhorrence. The 
name of Francis I^zarro is generally coupled with 
tiiat of Heman Cortes ; but this is probably more 
owing to the circumstance of their being the dis- 
cbrerers and conquerors of two great empires, than. 
to any striking resemblance in their characters, a« 
hilitieS) or merits* As a daring commander, as a 
man capable of sustaining fatigue, Pizarro was 
equal to Cortes. He possessed the qualities of 
binrage^ patience and magnanimity, in ui equal 
degree, but he was far inferior as a politician, to 
the illustrious conqueror of Mexico. Besides, 
the latter possessed the advantages of education, 
as well as other grounds of superiority, to whidi 
Vbsano could lay no dum. 

Juan de Herrada, and the rest of the conspira- 
tore, as soon as they had performed their horrid 
deed, sallied out of the Governor's palace, and, 
brandishing their bloody swords, ran about the 
atreets proclaiming the fall of the tyrant. Theit 
party was soon augmented by other associates. 
The greatest ferment prevaUed at Lima; and 
while the friends of I^zzaro, and the more peaceful 
ffllAbitatttB) struck with consternation, knew not 
wfaal; course to adopt, Herrada, eager to improve 
his first advantage, proceeded to carry his designs 
into execution williout a moment's delay. The 
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men of ChiU, as die. foction vm called^ n^wpkesd 
young Almagro on horseback, and paraded ham 
aboat the streets, filling the air with shouts of 
joy, and with imprecations on the fallen Gof^emor. 
The conspirators next assembled the Cabildo, or 
municipal authorities, and obliged them to recog- 
nise Almagro as lawful goyemor of Pern, in right 
of succession to his father. The ceremony so aom- 
marily required, and so forcibly exacted, was per- 
formed without demur ; and having, by this pfe- 
tended legal act, confirmed the title of Almagro, 
his tutor and leader Herrada harangued the prin- 
cipal citizens ; and, depicting in the most odious 
colours, the excesses and cruelties of the late Gvo- 
vemor, took occasion to draw a splendid pictwe 
of the tranquillity and happiness which they would 
enjoy under the rule of his successor. 

Ajs Almagro, however, was too young to take 
the active conduct of a£fairs into lus own hands, 
Herrada was appointed to act as his delegate and 
general. That enterprising man took every mea- 
sure for ensuring success to his daring deeds* He 
was indefatigable in his exertions, which, together 
with the fortunate issue of the conspiracy, induced 
many of the late soldiers of Pizarro to join the 
standard of the new Governor. Indeed, the me- 
mory of that chief was consigned to opprobrium 
and execration. No effort was even made^ at 
the time, to bestow a more decent burial upon his 
mortal remains. His dwelling was pillaged, as 
well as the houses of his principal adherents ; and 
every thing was done to strengthen the interest of 
Almagro, by heaping odium on the memory of 
pizarro. These changes were not performed with- 
out some victims being sacrificed. Several atannch 
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^qpendents of the late Governor, under trivial pre- 
tences, were exiled or imprisoned, and many also 
were pat to the sword. * 

In this manner was ibe authority of Almagro 
established and recognised at Lima* His daring 
conduct was crowned with entire success. Indeed^ 
the expectations of the conspirators were answered 
with a rapidity which they had probably never 
anticipated. Their party increased every day — 
some in hopes of bettering their condition, others 
disgusted with the tyrannical disposition of the Pi« 
zarros, and many, subscribing to the force of cir^ 
Gumstances, flocked to the standard of Almagro ; so 
Uiat in a short time he found himself at the head 
€(f no less than eight hundred men— 4he best sol« 
dters in Peru, With this strong force, and with 
the control of Lima, the Almagrians now consider- 
ed themselves fully prepared to meet any fntura 
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CHAPTER XI- 



Rmewai of Civil Dig9en8ian9 — Arrival of Vaea 
dt CasitO'^Complele Desiruetkm of tke Ahna^ 

gvian Paciion^ S^e* 

KotwiTitSTAMDivo the rapidity of saeoess whidi 
the AlfiMgruns had experienced in their mndertak- 
inge, Uiey mnm foand that ilie Spaniards inhabiting 
the couniry distant from Lima would not easily ac^ 
qniesce in the new order of things. Feared and dis* 
liked as Don Frandscp Pizarro bad been for his Tio- 
lent temper and cmel deeds, the recollection of his 
services had effiiced all inimical feeling against him 
after his fall ; and when the first effenrescence was 
over, the horror of bis assassination induced many 
to consider the conduct of Herrada and his compa^ 
nions as barbarous, treacherous, and illegal. When, 
therefore, Almagro sent messengers to the Tarious 
Spanish settlements, requiring them to recognise 
hiB authority, he met with such opposition, as an* 
gured unfiftTourably for the stability of his power, 
and for long continuance of peace. He was 
considered by many of the officers as an usurper ; 
and they refused to acknowledge his jurisdiction, 
until it should be confirmed by the Emperor. Nor 
did tiie great strength which the Almagrians were 
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diily BC^mrmgy deter tome ef the nKire daring of 
the advet^e ptrty firom proceeding immediately to 
tadce sach dedrive raeeaaree, as showed dearly 
that they were ready to dedde the conteet by 
force of arms. 

It was at Cnsco that these alamiDg symptoaas 
were mora particidarly displayed. Nano de Castro^ 
Pedro Ananresy and Gardlaso de la Vega, i^ 
officers of distinguished merit, and faithful to their 
duty, immediateiy resolved to exert a decided op* 
position to the rebelliouft faction ; and accordingly, 
after peremptorily refusing to acknowledge its an«* 
thority, they prepared to resiBt its force. As 
they bad not a sufficient nnmber of men- uider 
their command, a messenger was despatched iaa- 
mediately to Alntrez de Holgnin, who, at the head 
eH a hnndred Spaniards, had departed for Callaoy 
in order to reduce some Indians into subjection. 
Hat officer was apprised of the late calamitous oc- 
mirrences, and was earnestly required to abandon 
hfs present undertaking for affairs of Aur greater 
iaoFportanoe, and to return to Cuaco without delay. 
Holguin lost no time in retracing bis steps ; and» 
no sooner was he at €uaco> than actiye prepara* 
tkms were adopted to reint the usurped anthority 
of Almagro. 

* The public an^orittee assemUed, and, alter per» 
forming the solemn rites of religbn, proceeded to 
aame an interim commander for Peru, until ^ 
will of the King of Spain shonki be known with 
regard to the person who was to ffil that station^ 
Their choice f^ll upon Pedro Alyarez de Holguin, 
an officer of note* who had most ardently joined in 
dpposition to the Almagrians ;»**while Garcilaso de 
la Vega, Anannss, and sereral others^ were select- 
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ed to fill subordinate stations, aceordu^ to th6ir 
merits. Soldiers were ako collected and drilled^' 
and proelamations were issued, that all true Spii* 
niards should hasten to snrronnd the ttandtn-d oC 
the King, against that of traitors iMid rebda. These 
inyitations were not without saccess. That in- 
stinctive respect which the Spaniards have for 
royal authority, and, aboire all, the turbulent spirit 
by which those adyenturers were actuated, influ- 
enced many to abandon their slothfid tranquillity^ 
and to join in the contest which it was now evi- 
dent would ensue. Indeed, both parties had as- 
sumed too great a power to submit* tamely to the 
dietates of each o^r ; so that, instead of thinking 
of 4my negociation, they strained their every effort 
to increase their chance of success in war. Pern 
was thus again threatened with being involved ia 
the flames of dvil discord. 

It was at this critical juncture that Vaca de 
Castro arrived in America. This personage, after 
a severe voyage, had arrived at Panama, and, 
in his hurry to fiodfil the important commisnon 
with which he was intrusted, had left that place 
in a frail vessel, little adapted for hard service, by 
which means his passage to Peru was protract- 
ed and dangerous. At length, after undergoing 
many perils, he was driven by stress of weather 
into a harbour in the distriot ol Pompayan. He 
then proceeded by land to Quito, and on his march 
was informed of the assassinatbn of Pizarro, as 
well as the various occurrences which, subsequent" 
ly, had taken place in Peru. He lest no time, there-i 
fore, in producing the ro3ral decree which appoint- 
ed him to the government of the country; and his 
auAority was immediately recognised by Benal* 
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cazar, who commanded at Pompayan, and by- Pedro 
de Pnelle^,- Gonzalo Pizuro's liea tenant at Quito* 
Vaca de Castro lost no time in promotts^ these 
first favourable symptoms ; and his conduct, while 
it bespoke great abilities, was such as to merit suc- 
cess. He despatched messengers to erery quarter^ 
requiring those who had hitherto remained neutral 
to declare for the right cause, and pvomishig 
pardon to such of the rebels as woidd aban« 
don the standard of Almagro, and join that of the 
King. By unremitting exertions^ and by a happy 
mixture of decision and address, Vaca de Castro 
soon found, himself in an attitude to command re« 
spect ; and as be * acted under die royal sanction^ 
that circumstance gave a weight to his character 
and to his measures, which he anticipated would 
prove of material advantage in the sequel. 

Nor were his expectations deceived. The timid 
and the prudent, who had hitherto remained neu- 
tral, hastened to join that party which they, con- 
ceived would triumph in the end ; and the ene» 
mies of the Almagrians, who had, until now, con- 
tinued inactive through dread of their power, saw 
the moment arrive when they might fearlessly 
avow their sentiments. By this means not t only 
the forces of Vaca de Castro were- greatly increas- 
ed, but -his character, with the respect which it in- 
spired, was more strongly confirmed. His juris- 
diction was solemnly reeognisied * in Cu^eo and 
most other towns of Peru-; and an imperative sum- 
mons was issued to the rest to follow this exam* 
pie, und^ the pun of being considered rebellious^ 
and treated accordingly. * 

. * * ZarAte.*— Gomam. ... t 
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Youog Aboagro purc^ired ibe progrow of Yac^ 
de CfiBtro with alaroiy nad he could not bot be* 
hold witb sorrow tbe disafiiBCtioii and apathy which 
began to be exhibited among hia own party* Th# 
prompt and deciaiire measures of Vaca de Caatro, 
and the readiness with which he had . been aer 
conded by many of the most eminent officers in 
Peniy awakened in the mind of the nsnrper dis- 
mal apprehensions for his power, and e^en for 
his personal safety^ But this was no time for 
idle speculations, which could only tend to dispirit 
such of his partisans who were still zealous in 
his canaoy and to eompromisei by procrastioa* 
tanxUf e?ery chaaee of f ucceap. He accordingly 
resolved to attack Cnzco, the principal station of 
the enemy, before Vaca de Castro ahonld arrive 
there with his troops, and augment tbe garrison in 
that city» l^^Lsantime, Alonso de Alyaiado effect- 
ed a junction with Pedro Alvarez de Holgnin, 
who, together with the rest of the loyal party, 
now determined ^ act in concert with Vaca de 
Castro. They despatched messengers to Tnjilio^ 
where the new governor then resided, in order 
that all the various detachments ahould conceu'- 
trate, tbe better to resist the opposition of the 
Almagrians, whose forces, notwithstanding some 
partial desertions, were still, in point of number, 
caknlated to inspire respect. 

A misfortune now happened, which sensibly 
affected the AlinagriaQs» and was an irretrievabie 
loss to their in^perienced chief. This was tbe 
sudden death pf Juan de Herrada— the staunch 
friend of Almagro — the head and soul of his 
party. By this fatal event, the young leader was 
deprived of one on whose superior abilities, and 
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proTftd £deUlyi be conld implicitly rely ; and from 
that moaeat a total change was perceptible ia hip 
conduct. Neither endowed with the talents of his 
late tutor, nor posBessing that experience which 
is the fruit of years, Almagro soon discovered ^, 
violence of temper, and a want of address, which 
ultimately proved fatal to his cause. He nomi- 
nated Christoval Sotelo to succeed Herrada ; but 
that officer, though a man of courage, and a good 
soldier, was not possessed of auch abilities as die* 
tioguisbed the latter chief. , Alnu^o immediately 
seat this officer with a chosen body to take posses^ 
sioa of Cttzco, an undertaking which Sotelo ac* 
complished without difficulty, as no troi^ had 
been left in that city for its defence. Soon after, 
Almagro himself made bis entrance into the plaoe» 
and, idfter deposing the civil au^orities, and nam* 
ing persona of bis own party to fill their stations, 
he applied himself diligently to provide sopie de** 
fence against the forces of Vaca de Castro, who, he 
naturally concluded, would not be long in making his 
appearance before Cuzco. Alnoagro named the 
Greek, Pedro de Candia, a skilibl engineer, and 
one of the thirteen galhmt companions of Pizarro 
remaiiiing at Goi^ona, commander of the arUlr 
lery ; and under his instructions a plentiful sup- 
ply of gunpowder was manufactured, the coun^ 
try abounding with saltpetre of the best quality. 
Candia also founded some pieces of artillery, and, 
in a word, exerted all his abilities towards the 
improvement of that department over which he 
had been appointed to preside. * 

Nor was this the only advantage which Alppa'r 

• G. de la y«ga. 
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gro posseesed* The Inca Manco Capac, who had 
retired to the monntains, showed an evident rese- 
lotion to favour hia party, and sent mesaengera to 
Cnzco with offers of friendship and alliance. AI- 
magro received these aniicahle overtures with kmd- 
ness and gratitude ; and the Inca, in testimony 
of his sincerity, immediately sent him about two 
hundred articles, such as shields, armour, swords, 
muskets, and other weapons, that had fallen into 
his hands during the siege which he had conducted 
against Cuzco, when that city was under the power 
ol the Pizarros. Things now began to wear a 
favourable aspect, when not only the prospects, 
but even the life of Almagro, sustained imminent 
danger, from that spirit of jealousy and discord 
which seemed to rage so violently in the breasts of 
the Spaniards in Peru. 

Cbristoval Sotelo and Diego de Alvarado, the 
two principal officers of Almagro's party, enter* 
tained a secret animosity against each other, which 
terminated in the death of the former. Having 
unfortunately met in the public square one day, a 
quarrel ensued, in which Sotelo was killed by his 
antagonist. This event was followed by nnauspici- 
ous results. The friends of each party took up the 
feud, and committed deeds of violence which it re* 
quired the utmost exertions of Almagro to quell* 
Diego de Alvarado, conceiving that his life was in 
danger, now formed the daring project of sacrificii^ 
his commander; but he failed in diis attempt, and 
was himself the victim of his sanguinary design. ^ 
By this unfortunate dissension, not only was the 
party oi Almagro bereaved of its two principal 

I 

• Zsrate.— G. de la Vega. 
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mtppertors, but a pemidous spirit ofpriTatero^ 
T&age was infiised into the breasts of many of the 
soldiers, who had been the adherents of these two 
officers* 

Almagro, both to divert the attention of his 
troops from the recent mournful events, and to 
prevent the forces of Vaca de Castro from in* 
oraasing in- strength, resolved to advance boldly, 
sad offer battle to that commander. He left 
Cozeo at the head of a gallant army, amounting 
to- no less than seven hundred men, all perfect- 
ly equipped, and eager for an engagement* In 
this body were many of the veteran conqnerors of 
P^m, who had to sustain their great r^ntation in 
aims, and others who, from their connivance or 
partic^ation in the d^th of Pizarro, were firmly 
resolved to conquer or perish ; as they conceived 
that no other alternative was now left to them* 
Sileh views, together with the hope of plunder, 
and the generous disposition of young Almagro 
towards- those who served him with zeal, united 
his -soldiers devotedly to the cause of their chief; 
and on quitting Cuzco, he entertaiped the most 
flattering expectations. 

Meantime, Gonzalo Pizarro had arrived at 
Quite, after his long and disastrous expedition, 
and found the place aJmost deserted, owing to the 
cottHnotion which had lately taken place. He 
there obtained the particulars of the various im* 
pottant- events which had occurred since his de- 
partare— the conspiracy against his brother, and 
his ^assassination— the elevation of the young Al- 
magroh--tbe arrival of Vaca de Castro from Spain 
— »and the arrangements which both parties had 
made for -settling the contest by fcrce of arms* 

N 
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^bnaialo Pizarro dfid not hentaCe with regard to tbe 
coarse which he shonld parsne. Thoagh exhamt- 
td, and almost broken down by siiefa nnasual hard* 
ships, he immediately determined to take a pro« 
mtnettt part in the approaching contest ; and ac- 
cordingly, he sent a message to Vaca de Caatro, 
with o^nr of semoe from bimaolf and his reie- 
rans. Contrary to his expectations, however, thaae 
were declined by the new Goveroor, who retamed 
a kind and respectfnl answer, niTiting Pizarre to 
repose after the toils he had nndei^one ; adding 
l^t hts presence was necessary at Quite, not only 
in order to protect the place, bat to Featore the 
strength of his foTlowers, of whose serriees he woakl 
avail himself in doe time. 

Vaca de Castro displayed consammaite policy 
in refusing the offers of Pizarro. Tbongfa quite 
prepared for war, he had not yet discarded fiNNB 
his mind all hope of making some acooramoda* 
don before he came to the last extremity. He felt 
sensible that some sacrifice of pride, and some con- 
cessions, were preferable to a fierce contest between 
Spaniards ; for, however victorious either party 
might be, the results would be detrimental to boUL 
Accordingly, though he had perceived the Alma- 
grians mdktng every preparation for waHare, he Siill 
cherished ideas of peace ; but the presence of Oon* 
zalo Pizarro in his army woidd be an ineupenMe 
bar to an accommodation. That violent and vn- 
dictive captam coald never come to any amicable 
arrangement with the assassins of his brother; 
nor would the Almagrians, in their torn, f&iA in« 
dined to show any friendly sentiment towards their 
inveterate enemy. His absence from the araay 
was therefore requisite,* and Vaca de Caairo, 
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mei^lag the advantages which be might derive 
fMHfn the yaloar of that chief, with the probable 
oaiBchief which might ensue from his assistance, 
pmdenUy resolved on that line of conduct, which 
was certainly the most jadicions under existing cir- 
pamstaaces. Some anthors suppose, that Vaca de 
Castro was not merely actuated, on this occasion, 
by his zeal for the public cause, but that a feel- 
ing of self-interest had great weight in his decision; 
as he feared that, on the presence of Gonzalo Pizar- 
ra in his camp, the soldiers m%ht be tempted to 
naise him to the supreme command. 
. Vaca de Castro continiied his march to the 
plains of Chupas, which lie about two hundred 
miles from Cuzco. Here he pitched his campi 
and resolved to await the enemy ; but previously, 
however, to an engagement, he resolved to offer 
terms of accommodation. Accordingly, he sent 
two officers to Almagro, inviting him to return to 
his duty, by submitting to the royal standard; 
and promising, in case he should follow this course, 
not only full pardon for past transgressions, but 
so^^ emoluments as would satisfy at once bis pride 
^d his ambition. Almagro felt inclined to ac- 
cept this proposal, but wishing, with natural an- 
x^ty, that the terms should be more explicit ; he 
answered, tbat he was willing to lay down his 
arins, provided his jurisdiction over the province 
of New Toledo should be recognised, and he 
hiipself completely reinstated in the possessions 
^f his feather. Moreover,, he stipulated that the 
amnesty should be extended to every member 
of his party, however <^noxious his conduct 
might have been previous to this moment. To 
these two principal points he added a requisi- 
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tioD, that Alvarez de Holgnin, Garcilaso de Ifl 
Vega, Alonso de Alvarado, and other determined 
adherents of the Pizarro faction, ahonld be imme> 
diately dispersed over the country, as be could not 
entertain well-founded hopes of personal security, 
so long as Vaca de Castro continued surrounded 
by his avowed and implacable enemies * 

These terms were presumptuous, and could not 
be admitted by the Governor ; yet Almagro could 
scarcely have accepted others, situated as he waa at 
the time. In demanding the government of Toledo^ 
he was perfectly justified, as he could lay claim to 
it in virtue of bis father's right ; and the disper- 
sion of his inveterate foes was a measure of im- 
perious necessity. Buty on the other hand, Vaca 
de Castro could not deprive himself of the princt- 
pal supporters of his cause, and thus render him- 
self an easy prey to the attacks of the enemy. 
Negotiation therefore became fruitless, while the 
desire of war had been still increasing, from vari- 
ous circumstances that combined to excite the feel* 
ings of both parties. The Almagrians hanged one 
Grarcia, under the pretence that he was a spy, 
which act exasperated those of the adverse faction. 
Young Almagro entertained, besides, sanguine 
hopes as to the issue of a contest ; having been 
deceived by erroneous accounts of the strength 
of Vaca de Castro, as well as by a report that 
the people of Panama were favourably inclined 
towards the men of Chili, and that the Emperor 
would confirm the power of their chief. Every 
idea of an arrangement being now at an end, Vaisa 
de Castro, in order to give more weight to his 

* Zafate.— Gomanu 
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proceedings, 'assembled tbe army, and, after ex- 
horting them to persevere in their duty, he declar* 
ed Almagro a rebel and a traitor, sentenced him 
to death, and confiscated his. goods. After this, 
nothing remained bat to settle the contest withoat 
delay* 

Yaca de Castro distributed his army in snch a 
manner as to surprise his veterans ; for they could 
not conceive such skill in military tactics to be pos- 
sessed by a man whose life had been devoted to the 
pursuit of letters. Alvarez de Holguin and Garcila- 
fio de la Vega commanded the wings ; Alonzo de 
Alvarado carried the royal standard ; Nniio de 
Castro led the van, which consisted of a chosen 
jcompany of musketeers ; the infantry was flanked 
by the cavalry ; while Vaca de Castro headed a 
body of reserve. ^It was near sunset when the 
'battle began, which was furious and obstinate be- 
yond measure, and disputed with equal animosity 
and resolution on both sides. The first symptom 
,of disadvantage on the side of Almagro, arose from 
supposed treachery on the part of Pedro de Can- 
dia, who commanded the artillery, and who is said 
to have fired over the enemy, giving them an op- 
portunity of advancing without injury. The com- 
bat now became desperate, every man of the con- 
tending parties having mingled in it. As they 
had no mercy to expect, the Almagrians fought 
i^ith the courage of despair, and succeeded in keep- 
ing victory in suspense, while the veil of night had 
already thrown its shade over the ensanguined field. 
But the good fortune of Vaca de Castro at length 
prevailed, and the contest ended, about nine in the 
evening, in the total rout of the Almagrians. 
The slaughter^wafi great ; — not fewer than five bun- 
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dred Spaniards lay dead on the field. Tbe party 
of Almagro anffered the greatest loss, as many of 
them, impelled by despair, and entertaining no 
hope of naercy, mshed on the swords of tbe e- 
nemy, and perished rather than snrrender. In 
this battle many distinguished themselves on both 
sides; bni none perimps more eminently than 
Francis Carvajal, a Teteran who had served in the 
wars of Italy under the great Captain (Gonzales 
de Cordova), and who, on the present occasion, 
gave the first pledge of that renown which he was 
afterwards to aci]piire in America. Vaca de Cas* 
tro anstained great loss, and none more deeply to 
be deplored than the death of Alvarez de Hol^in, 
who, taking every thing into consideration, might 
be considered the most accomplished officer in 
his army. * • 

YooDg Almagro himself fong^t with a courage 
worthy of his father* When he saw the battle 
lost past all recovery, be betook himself to flight, 
with a few devoted partisans. He was, howevw, 
taken, and conducted to Cnzco, where it was re** 
solved he should immediately be tried by a courts 
martia]. Vaca de Castro cQsplayed consummate 
abilities, as well as great energy of mind, through- 
■out these lamentable occurrences ; and his conduct 
after the victory commands as much admiration, 
as his valour and prudence before and during the 
battle. Though far from being of a sanguinary 
disposition, and averse to spill the blood of his 
unfortunate countrymen, he knew that the tran- 
quillity of the kingdom demanded sacrifices ; and 
*that a mistaken pity, by leaving rebellion unpumsb* 

* Zante.— Gomara, 
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ed, vovld enconrage fresh dbtorbaaces. Fortjr of 
tiie prisonera, wlio had beea noted for their tar- 
bnlent spirits, aad had particularly distinguished 
^emaelres in the late commotieBs, were tried, con-' 
▼icted as rebels and traitors, and condemned to 
death. Others, not equalt^r goiltjt were banished 
from Peru ; the rest were freely pardoned. The 
unfortunate Almagro himself was publicly behead- 
ed at Cuzco, on the same spot where his father 
had suffered, and by the hands of the same exe- 
cutioner* He was only twenty years of age when 
he underwent his disastrous fate. He was greatly 
deplored, as he had shown qualities which would 
have rendered him highly eminent in future life, 
had he not, by the fatal influence of circumstances, 
been so early involved in calamity. With young 
Almagro the name, as well as every vestige of the 
faction, became extinct.* 

The death of Almagro and his principal parti- 
sans, together with the banishment of others, and 
the dispersion of the rest through various parts of 
the country, restored tranquillity to Peru. Still, 
before any thing could assume a flourishing state, 
many exertions were to be made, ieind a long inter- 
val of peace was requisite. The continual dissen- 
sions among the conquerors, and the predatory lives 
which they led, called imperiously for a remedy— 
a remedy too, which, though efficient, should not 
be attended with violent results ; and much tact 
and pradence, no less than energy, were necessary 
to ensure this desired efiect. Of this Vaca de 
Castro was fully aware, and he accordingly deter* 
mined to devote his whole attention to the fulfil* 

* Zarate. — Herrenu 
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meat of so important an object. Fortunately for 
the Spaniards, the respect which the new governor 
inspired from his integrity, and the lostre of his a* 
bilities, pointed him oot as a person eqoal to the 
arduous task which he had undertaken ; and every 
one now seemed ready to second the aims of a 
man who had entered on his gorei:nment under 
such iayourable auspices. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MeasureB • adopted by the Spanish* Government 

mth regard to Peru — ^The Nominaiion of Nunez 

Vela as Viceroy of thai Coumtry. 

The repeated convnlsions which had destroyed the 
imnqaillity of Peru, and which woidd have compro- 
mised the secarity of the conquered country, had the 
inhabitants beeniendowed with a warlike disposition, 
had of late particularly attracted the attention of the 
Spanish soveieign. It was evident, that the un- 
settled state of the kingdom, and the continual dis- 
turbances to which it was exposed, demanded such 
measures, as should check those jealousies of indivi- 
duals, and those plots of faction, which had been the 
source of so many calamities. It was indispensably 
necessary to organize a more efficient system of go- 
vernment in the Neve World; but the 'peculiarity 
of the conquest, the character of the conquerors, 
^e distance of the country, and various other cir- 
cumstances, rendered such a task one of no ordi- 
nary difficulty. The monarch could not issue those 
absolute decrees which he might enforce in Spain 
with comparative facility, without exciting the vio- 
lent passions of men accustomed to toil, and ap- 
palled by no danger. On the other hand, a^cnrb 
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oaght immediately to be placed on that licentioin 
and turbulent spirit, by which the Spanish adven- 
turers were so often propelled to engage in those 
disastrous measures, so detrimental to the well-be- 
ing of the country. Much tact and prudence were 
therefore necessary, in administering a remedy to 
so alarming an evil ; and this conyiction fortunate- 
ly aroused at length the anxiety of the Spanish go- 
vemment. 

From the period of the discovery of America, 
down to that under review, ikte differenft c«b- 
qaeats made in the New Wodd had been «aodacl< 
ed at the expense, and under the control, of indi- 
viduals ; and, extensive as the conquered territo- 
ries %rere, the crown of Spain was indebted f|»r 
them to the individual exertions ef its subjects. 
The reigns of Ferdinand die Caiholk^ and Chades 
the First, were ao fruitful in important eventa and 
diplomatic adbeoMs, that, notwitbsltiading the mag*- 
nttttde of the discoveries and conqueslamade in w- 
mete regions, the attentiea which was paid to them 
by those sovereigns was in no manner adequate to 
the immense results of those undertakings. Fer* 
dinand wae as much absorbed in political intrigueib 
as his successor Charles was occupied with unayhi- 
tious projects; and the multiplicity of scbemea that 
occufned the attention of either, presented agreat ob- 
stacle to the tranquillity ef the New World. These 
various discoveries and eonqnests had been, there- 
fore, undertaken by private adventurers, aemetimea 
without sanction of any kind, and almost idwaya 
without the knowledge of the govemnent. Succeaa 
was the justification of any irregularity in, the man- 
ner of conducting those erratic and independeiU 
enterprises ; and, aware that the lesnlts alone could 
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affix blatne or confer pnuse, ibe adrentarerB were 
QDreniittiog in their exertions to bring them to a 
fiivonnible issue. Thus, the crown received enor- 
mous emolaments from undertakings in which the 
King took no part, and to the merit of which he 
coald lay no chum. The soTereigniy of the snb- 
daed conntries, and a fifth of the spoil in gold, 
silrer, or other predoos articles, were set apart for 
the King, while the adventurers in each expedi* 
tion seized on the plunder of the vaoquished, to 
indemnify themselves for the expense incurred in 
thdr enterprise, and to reward themselves for their 
sufferings and toiL 

This system of independent warfare was liable 
to many inconveniences, and was productive of se* 
rions evils in the sequel. The conquerors of each 
newly discovered region began forthwith to portion 
out among themselves the territory as a permanent 
recompense for their services. This summary dia^ 
tribntion gave birth, in Uie commencement, to many 
irregularities, and produced many acts of violence 
and injustice. But the Spanish government, too 
much interested in those conquests, was at first o- 
bliged to connive, in some measure, at many exces- 
ses of the conquerors. Hence no curb was put to 
their rapacious spirit ; and the unfortunate Indians 
felt, to their misery, the heavy pressure of auch 
an unlicensed system. The illiterate adventorersi 
dive to the dlurements of present interest alonoy 
and incapable of forming any grand speculations 
for futurity, seemed only intent on improving 
their fortunes by accumulating wealth, without 
being scrupulous about the manner by which it 
was obtained, or pa3ring much regard to the evils 
wbidi might follow their rapacity, fint among 
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the disastrous effects of such an order of IfaiB^, 
tbere was one so terrible, as to call for immediate 
attention — one in which justice and humanity were 
equally interested with the more sordid views of 
political expediency. One description of emolument 
to the conquerors accrued from .their iqipropriation 
of the persons of the vanquished, who were di8tri« 
buted like herds of cattle to ser^e their self^consti- 
tuted masters, and to help them, by their labour, in 
the acquisition of wealth. As kindness and lenity 
are not in general the characteristics of rude adven* 
turers, it is not to be wondered at, if the tasks im* 
posed upon the natives were not in strict propor- 
tion to the physical strength, or positive powers of 
endurance with which nature had endowed them ; 
or if, on the contrary, they were more in accord- 
ance with the cupidity of their masters. The 
Indians, naturally less robust than Europeans, 
soon felt the rigour of their new lot, and, unable 
to support fatigue and exertions to which they 
were so little accustomed by hahit, and so little 
adapted by nature, began to sink under the bur- 
den. They drooped and perished in such num- 
bers, that the mortality became serious, and gave 
birth to anxious reflection. The government of 
Madrid could no longer remain a tranquil spec- 
tator of such scenes, without making competent 
efforts to «heck the progress of the evil. In- 
deed, it was reasonably to be apprehended, that 
in the progress of time, instead of governing vast 
and populous countries, the King would possess 
only dreary and unprofitable deserts. 

This anxiety on ^e part of the Spanish court, 
if not entirely occasioned, was at least strengthen- 
ed, by the remonstraaees of. a. pious and humane 
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'eodeMaBtie* This was the celebrated father Bar'» 
thc^omew de Las Casas, — a name which is render* 
illustrioaa for his unremitting exertions in amelior* 
«ting the lot of the Indians. This humane man 
had already exerted himself magnanimously in be* 
half of snffering humanity ; and though his zeal 
may have sometimes carried him too far, in his ac- 
cusations against the Sfumiards, he nevertheless 
deserved the high appellation of philanthropist-— 
the most honourable title that can be given to a 
human being. Though the applications made by 
Las .Casas to the Spanish court, and to those bodies 
to whom the affairs of America were committed^ 
had hitherto been unattended with the desired suc- 
cess, the zeal of the good monk had not abated in 
its ardour, and only waited a fit opportunity to be 
renewed with equal warmth and perseverance. Las 
Casas was at this moment at Madrid, having been 
sent to Spain, on a mission from the chapter of his 
order at Chapa. Upon his arrival in the mother 
country, he resolved to redouble his exertions; 
and as he was now better acquainted with the real 
state of* America, and more instances of misery 
had come under his observation, he was stima* 
lated to make such efforts in behalf of those he 
had taken under his protection, as would at length 
awaken the royal sympathy in their favour. 

He made assiduous applications, and allowed no 
check to daunt his humane intention. That power- 
ful eloquence, with which he was endowed by 
nature, was heightened by the circumstance of 
his having witnessed those lamentable scenes, which 
he now depicted as an appeal to public sympatbyl 
With. impressive eamestne9s he described the hor- 
rors resulting frokn the severe treatment of the* In* 
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diaoB; and brongbt forward the dreadfal tiict, thttin 
leas than fifty years the greatest portion of their mee 
had disappeared from the ishyads, and that aa e- 
qnally disastroos fate must soon attend the natme 
of the continent. Nothing eonld prevent the fdght- 
fnl calainity of a total extinction of that race, hot 
a royal decree, declaring them to be freemen. This 
appeal he urged with unremitting ardour ; and as 
the sufferings of the Indians was the constant theoe 
of his meditations, he did not content himself with 
petitions at court, or sermons in the pulpit* for 
carrying conviction and thus gaining nia ohjecty 
he left no medium untried that he conceived £s- 
vonrable to bis views. About this time he pub* 
lished his celebrated book, called' the IkUructiim 
cf America ; in which treatise, he paints in glow* 
ing colours the deadly influence of the Spaniards, 
and the horrid fate of the natives in that coun- 
try. ♦ 

Charles and his government at last became alife 
to the truth of his statements, and to the urgent ne- 
cessity for a remedy. To the motives of humani- 
ty so eloquently pleaded by Las Casas,. those of 
pmblic expediency were added. The danger of the 
extinction of the Indian race, though it m^ht net 
be S0 imminent as it was described, was yet an 
evil which naight naturally be anticipated, should 
the affiurs of America be allowed to proceed on 
the same footing. The Emperor, fortunately, be- 
ing now relieved in some measure from his muItiftL- 

* Though Father Bartholomew de Las Casas, the 
champion of the Indians, be entitled to the admiration ^jH 
all humane persons, bis work ought nevertheless to be 
read with salutary distrust, as the aocouals wludli he gives 
«re often grossly esaggerated. 
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rioos schemes, devoted his serious attention to the 
subject in qaestion ; but he conceived, that his 
pkas with regard to the New World would not be 
oompletely accomplished, by merely following the 
advice of Las Cases, whose remonstrances were re- 
stricted to the unhappy condition of the Indians. 
While legislating for that race, it was also ne- 
cessary to check the Spaniards, and to put a rein 
upon their unrestrained indulgence. But the dis- 
tance of America, and the difficulty of receiving 
regular and authentic intelligence, required that a 
code of regulations should be formed, and proper 
functionaries appointed to enforce it, without the 
pernicious necessity of recurring to Spain for in* 
atmctiiHis, upon every emergency of importance. 

A code of laws had indeed become indispensable. 
Independently of the representations of Las Casas, 
the accounts transmitted from the New World, of 
the wealth and power enjoyed by the Spaniards, 
were such as to alarm the jealousy of a monarch. 
.Sonae obscure and ignorant adventurers, destitute 
a^e of the advantages of birth, education or ta- 
ient, were now the possessors of wealth suffi- 
deut to become a dangerous engine in their hands. 
Great as the services were which they had per- 
fonned, and severe as their hardships had ap- 
peared, it was still nrged, that the reward was of 
-fiUch magnitude, as to exceed the due proportions 
of justiee-. The extent of territory assigned to 
men of the lowest rank, and the prospect of that 
immense wealth which they would eventually pos* 
sess, awoke theenvy and indignation of the grandees, 
who considered such sudden elevations as highly 
injurious to their dignity. Thus, if any thing were 
wanted to enforce, the views ef humanity and the 
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designs of policy, tbe spirit of jealotisy and cabal 
came forward to strengthen prior considerations. 

Charles now assembled his council, and, wi^ 
their aid, framed such a code of laws and regahi- 
tions, as he deemed fully adequate to the exigencies 
of the occasion. In these he defined the attribntet 
and power of the Supreme Council of th& Ind^, as 
well as the functions to be exercised by the yariooB 
officers of the crown in the New World. Together 
with these regulations, which met with general 
approbation, were issued several decrees concern- 
ing the property of Spaniards, the tendency of 
which was to ameliorate the condition of the natiTesL 
Of these the most important were, Ist, That, as 
many of the shares of land seized upon by tbe coii^ 
t^aerors were enormous, the Royal Audience had 
power to reduce them as might seem expedient. 
2d, That, on the demise of any conqueror or land*- 
holder, the land and the Indians granted to bim in 
the first instance should not be inherited by his chR* 
dren or widow, but should revert to the crown. 
Sd, That the Indians should be absolved from aei^ 
vices contrary to their will; and not be forced to 
carry burdens, to work at the mines, or to dive for 
pearls, ^th. That all public functionaries, &U ee» 
desiastics, all hospitals and monasteries, sfaoidd 
henceforth be deprived of the lands and Indiana 
allotted to them, which were to be given to tbe 
King. 5thy That all persons implicated in tbe 
criminal transactions which took place during the 
contest between the I^zarros and the AlmagrimiB, 
should forfeit their landed property and their In- 
dians. * 

* Henanu— G. de la Vega* . 
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Tbeae regdhdioiis vera received by the minw- 
tacB wUk the nott decided disapprohation. I«- 
deedf tlicmgh di^kying features of justice aad 
hiwianltyi they were sucfa as woold prove xnjaiiovs 
ta- the profiperity of newly established colonies. The 
ministers represented to the King, that the Spanish 
aettlers in the New World were insufficient of 
themselves, for the improvement and cultivation of 
the extensive territories over which they were so 
thinly scattered) and that the success of their schemes 
chiefly d€|>ended on the cooperation and labour of 
the Indians. The natives, from their natural indo- 
lence and love of independence, could be induced 
by no reward to lend their services, so long as th^ 
remained &ee agents. Thus, the most unfavour- 
able coaseqiieaces only were anticipated from tbe 
new re^dations ; and, .under their influence, a just 
dreed was entertained of the stagnation of those 
liohes which America would otherwise produce to 
SfMiin. The ministers, who had regularly received 
doe iatelUgenoe of the state of the New World* 
wen eacnest in declaring to the Emperor that 
these measures would prove fatal ; but Charles^ 
either from compassion to the snflerings of the 
Indians, or, what is more probable, from a stub- 
bom adherence to his own views, refused to 
listen to the remonstrances of his ministers, and 
psepared to carry his plans into e£Eect, by nam- 
ing as i^fents for .America persons in whose re- 
solute character he could oonflde. He, according- 
ly, appointed Don F. Telle de Sandoval superin- 
tendant of the kingdom <d Mexico, and instructed 
him to cooperate with Mendoza the governor, in 
order to enforce the observance of the new laws. 
He ;aext appointed Blasco NuncE Vela to the go- 

o 
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Temment of Pern, bestowing on bim die tide ai 
Viceroy, to give more weigbt to his authority; 
and, at the same time, he instituted a Royal Au- 
dience in Lima, at the bead of which he placed 
ibor lawyers of great eminence, to act in the 
capacity of judges. * 

In the year 1543, these functionaries depart- 
ed for their places of destination. The newSy 
however, of the laws which they were sent to en- 
force, reached America before them ; and the 
information was attended widi those feelings of 
disapprobation which might naturally have beoi 
anticipated. The inhabitants of Mexico, conceiv- 
ing that the moment of thdr ruin was apfmMich- 
ing, resolved to sally out in deep mourning from 
the city at the approach of the superintendanty 
in order to show the sentiments with which Aef 
were agitated at the prospect of this supposed 
calamity. The prudence and lenient conduct of 
Don Antonio de M endoza the governor, however, 
prevented them from fulfilling their intendona; 
and, to ins admirable behaviour throughout, Spain 
was indebted for the preservation of tranquillity; 
He prevailed on the inhabitants to conduct tbem^ 
selves with all becoming respect towards Sandoval ; 
and, instead of the tokens of disapprobatien with 
which the arrival of that functionary might bafa 
been greeted, the usual demonstrations of reqieet 
and submission were displayed. But though ^uf 
yielded in this manner to the dictates of duty* 
when urged by a Viceroy whose character .com- 
manded esteem, they nevertheless could not dia- 
guise the feelings of sorrow and disappointmeat 

•^ .Zar»tet*^Gomanu 
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which the appearance of Sandovtkl in Mexico wai 
calculated to call forth. 

The principal persons in the city hastened to 
Utf ' before the Viceroy and snperintendant a 
mnltitade of addresses ' expredsive of the general 
feeling against the new regolations. Strong re- 
monstrances were urged, and powmiul arguments 
adduced, to show the impolicy of enforcing these 
laws* Every one felt deeply impressed with the 
idea that total ruin must follow such a step. The 
exertions made were so unremitting, that the' go- 
vernor and superintendent were obliged to give 
the subject their serious attention. Fortunately 
for the kihabitants of Mexico, not only was Men^ 
do2a a man equally distinguished for his abilities 
as for his prudence and moderation, but Sandoval, 
from the beginning, evinced a gentle disposition, 
which augured favourably for the people over whom 
he had been appointed. Both these personages, 
therefore, appeared disposed to Ibten to the wishes 
of the inhabitants ; and they came to the reso- 
lution of suspending, pro tenyifore, these ^ parts of 
the new regulations which bore directly against 
the interests of the Spaniards, and which were, 
hence, especially subject to their reprobation. Be- 
sides, they not only granted their sanction to the 
detdnnination of sending a deputation to Spain, in 
order to represent to the monarch the evil tenden- 
cy of those laws, and the ruin which would fol- 
low -their enforcement, but they gave additional 
weight to the embassy, by strongly supporting the 
views of the petitioners. These exertions were at- 
tended with success. The Emperor, influenced by 
such powerful appeals, granted a modification of 
the new laws, which succeeded in cahmog appre* 
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beoBioaf tod restoring tiiui4]pittit3r to the colony. 
In the meantime affairs assumed a more threaten- 
iag aspeot in Fer«* No sooner were the intended 
regnlatiooa made known, than a degree of effsr- 
iRiesoeBoey fer mi»e formidaUe tlian the dieoontent 
diBphiyed at Mexico, appeared among the Spa- 
fttardfl. The oompalwdre Hacility with which the 
inhabitants of Mexico had been «a]med, coold not 
be expected from those of Peni. Nor is this a 
matter of sorprise, when the material difference 
•that existed between the conquerors of these two 
conntries is taken into consideration. Although 
the Spaniards who subdued Mexico, with some 
•hrilHaat exception, weie men of slender preten- 
sions to rank or talent ; yet they werei in every 
lespect, superior to the rude and illiterate van- 
quishers of Peru, in the pacific yurtues so esseittial 
to colonisatioa. The ad^entarers who reduced 
the latter vast kingdom to the crown of Spain, be- 
ing for removed fi^Ma aorutiny, and enjoying a de- 
gree of power and wealth to which they eonld 
never have aspired even in their wUdes* dneams^ 
had abandoued themaelTes, without restraint* to the 
exeicise of absolute dominion, and to « contempt 
-of authority whenever it interfered With their pei^ 
BOnal viewa. Hub licentious spirit had» indeed, 
been earried much feither in Peru than in any 
•other of the Spanish aectiemeflits in the New World. 
The complete aubversion of all order daring the 
dviicontentioBB between Ahnagro and I^aarro-«4be 
lawless spirit which nctoated the greater patt of 
•the Spaniards— ami the habits of violence and of 
oppontion to control, which they had unfortunately 
acquired frmn the peculiar circnmslanees under 
"wUdi tfanir turbulent dispositiona had been odled 
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fbrthp-^oBtribnted to fom of theee adventurers 
racber a body of independent roTere> tban a com- 
nmnity of da^M snlijects* 

The first intelligence of the new htfve, whidi 
bove BO directly against their habits and interests* 
naturally- awoke fdarm, and excited the most angry 
fedugs. To men of snch desperate habits, evea 
the semblance of any thing bearing the character 
of regularity and order, could not bnt be disagree* 
able. A Viceroy with a clear and properly d^ned 
prer<^tive — a Royal Audience with power to act 
vigorously in eases coming under ^Kir cognizance, 
and with all the paraphernalia of constitnted autho* 
rity-^were beheld with alarm by those military ad- 
venturers ; but when this first subject of dread was 
aecofipanied by aggravating circumstances that in* 
terfered directly with the wealth and prosperity of 
the conquerors, their rage and indignation knew no 
fimits. By ^e new reguki^ns, they were to be 
deprived of the fruits they had earned by a series 
of appalling hardships and protracted services ;— • 
the reward of years of toil and danger, of patience 
and svffering^ was to be violently wrested from them 
ait the capiko of a monarch, who had already re* 
e^v«d immense emoluments from the success of 
their labours, while he hinsetf had contributed no- 
thing towards their widertakings. it was by this 
violent act of iijustice and ingratitnde that he now. 
repaid their services ; and, after all the dangers 
and toils of the conquest, they were now to be 
treated like a herd of slaves, without either cere* 
fl(iony or consideration. Such were the reason- 
ings of the Spaniwds ; and they were followed up 
by resolutions, privately formed, of exerting strong 
opposition to the wishes of the Kini;^ 
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. The inhabitants of tlM different cities in. Petit 
began to assemble in groups, and debate on the in* 
justice and atrocity of the new laws. The most 
bitter complaints were unceremoniously rented a- 
gainst the Sovereign. . Asthe most eminent of the 
conquerors had at one time or other held some of- 
ficial capacity, they came thereby under the influ- 
ence of these regulations, and felt severely aggriev- 
ed by them. It is not strange, therefore, that the 
prospect of being stripped of the hard-earned 
fruits of their labour, merely because their charac- 
ter or services had elevated them to places of note, 
should arouse their indignation. In the infancy ol 
the several discoveries and conquests made by the 
Spaniards in the New World, and at the first esta* 
blishment of colonies, they were compelled, by ne* 
cessity, to choose from their own body, individuab 
to fill civil offices; and hence we see those advea- 
tnreis, who were jnch resolute and fierce soldieiis 
in the field, acting in the capacity of judges^ i^ 
caldes, &c. in the infant colonies. This inconve- 
nience was certainly not of their own seeking 9^1* 
they had achieved every thing through their owb 
individual exertions ; and it was certainly hard and 
unjust, that they should now suffer for appoiiil* 
ments over which they had no manner of contraL 
But there was still an aggravation to this just snb- 
ject of complaint. The conquerors were to im« 
dergo such deprivations, as, in many cases, woold 
reduce them to comparative poverty, at a period 
of life, too, when they could no longer mains any 
vigorous exertion t^ improve their fortunes. They 
were to be deprived of their- wealth, when brokett 
down in constitution and enfeebled by age— whes 
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QOrton^ able to attempt new diaeoretWBf or exert 
their enei^es Buccessfiilly in the field of battle. 
. These complaint8» uttered with emphasis by 
many^ were listened to by all, with a correspond- 
ing sentiment of indignation. Meetings were 
G^iyened, consultations held, and resolutions form- 
^edf' not only to oppose the enforcement of the 
Viceroy's measures, but to prerent the promul- 
gation of those laws, with the execution of which 
be .had been intrusted. The malcontents, being ^ 
backed at once by the justice of their complaint 
and by the power of numbers, scrupled not to give 
publicity to their intentions ; and accordingly, the 
whole of Peru rung with sounds of alarm and con- 
fusion. Vaca de Castro, with that prudence and ad- 
dress which distinguished his character, exerted 
himself to ward off the horrors of the impending 
st^rm. He perceived that a crisis was approach- 
ingy in which he himself would be peculiarly situa- 
ted. His integrity would never allow him to make 
the least attempt, either by force or stratagem, 
agunst the constituted authority, and he had re- 
solve to conform to the provisions made by the 
King; but, on the other hand, he knew that 
much dexterity would, be necessary to induce the 
Spaniards to submit to the great sacrifices required 
fimn them. In this dilemma, he was loth either to 
oShr the least encouragement to them by his con- 
duct, or to take any measures which, by exaspe- 
lating them further, might terminate in an ex- 
plosion. He contented himself, therefore, with 
e«raestly conjuring the inhabitants to comport them- 
selves with the respect becoming good subjects, 
^nd to nife their ckdm% not with unruly violence» 
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nAMr wonkl iigae agaiiMt tlien^ Im ivicbAat 
manly mod^nitimi wiiidi betokens • good cmko. 

Vaoa do Castro aaoemMod tke fMMipBl inlMibi- 
tsttta, and promiaod theoh that, as soon a« tke 
Viceroy wad tiie membefo of the Rofal AudioBfle- 
sboold arrifo, iie wmXA hinMell lay befoio thwi 
the fint featomtnuiceo of dio people, and wge 
those authoritiea to lend thoir weight in sendiiig' a 
repfesentation to the King, for a rcpvocaiioii of 
those parts of the new regnlatiotta which nsoro espoo 
dally eaceited ceasnre and eowiemnatiea. Vac* da 
Castro knew, that a facppy ndxtare of coapManea 
and fortitade-— of qnetnees and strength^ eoold idone 
remedy the evil with whkh Bern was threatened ; 
and he flattered htatself, that the aknnuig ayanp- 
toms shown by the mhabitanta would subsidB, 
shonld the Viceroy Nnnes Vela he endowed widi 
those Tirtnee soad qaalificatk)ns which were nocea- 
sary for the highi station he had heen appointed to 
ffll. Bat, nnfortnnetdy, that personage was ht 
from possessing these reqnisites. Nnnea Vein was 
8 man of seTera habits and hamh temper. He 
had prescribed to himself n line of cendnet. wUeh 
be resol?ed to follow without deviation. He eown- 
dered himsetf intmeted wiA the eitecntion of laws 
onanatii^ froma jnstaonrce, and felt that a strieteiH 
ibreement was sc^ly to be held in riew. Ncnhmg 
short of the Mfilment of the King's wishes to tie 
utmost extent wwdd satisfy the Gofomer, and he 
knew no other means of carrying his designs hMo 
effect but that of force. This was miade manifest 
from the moment he set loot in the New Worid ; 
and the inhabttanls iamiediately peroehred,tbat no 
sort of aceommodation was to he expected from a 
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of rack an obBtbwto ebaraGtav» sopported as 
he UBS hf legal aalhosity. 

Bsdaedy no sooiitr £«i Blaaco Nunea Vela land at 
Twrnheg^ Masch die 4tfa> than fae bagaa to eondjisel 
himBBlf in such aniaoiier, as to leave no hope of 
peace or tfaaqnillky. Gonaideniig himself rathec 
eaan ezeetttive offioer of the croiro, thaa aa a maa 
£XJ&xig the high etatioa of Vieeioy, Vela began ta 
pot is f<M«e ^e bow vegnlatioim with mimiiigated 
aeverity. He eet the Indiaas at liberty wherever he 
pasaed, and aamnoiied the civil aotlHNStiee to aa« 
eist him in hia endeavonra to enlorce the new lam* 
Aecordiag te the letter of Uie regnkkioiia» he d^ 
prived tffwf iadividnal who had hehi offiee of hia 
keds aed domestics^ and» to give a more strik- 
ing example of hiaatrict adherence to the esaenee 
oi the regelatioBSy he woeld not allow his o«n 
faaggagpe to be carried by Indians. In fine> he 
appeared deitf to the irst r^»eBentatiQna» and hia 
advaaoe into the country was bdbld wkh eqnal 
dismay and discontent. His pcogress^ indeed, bore 
more the semblance of a hostile inva^on^ than the 
joyfal entiaaMM of a Vioecey into power. It wonld 
be cfifficnb to describe the anrprise and conalerna- 
tien which hia arrival predaced in every town ; 
aiui these senaationa were mowmfiilly )ieighteaed^ 
by the hank declaration whidi he made m pnb* 
liCy^diat he came &mly resolved not to dkcess the 
merits of the mm laws, hat to pot them into rigid 
earaeation. 

No hopes wnre now entertained by Vaca do 
Caatco. Thaa prudent and worthy man had gene 
e«t in advaoea to meet the Viceroy; aad^in order 
to testify his respect in a more lively manner, h^ was 
attended by a nua^prous reUnue of the most dis- 
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tiDgniBfaed persciDs. In his progrets* towards' 
he was met by messengers sent by Nniiez Veb, 
Inquiring him to lay down his authority, and 
Acknowledge the jnrisdiction of the Viceroy. Va- 
ca de Castro readily acquiesced in the requisition, 
and proceeded on his march, 'determined to show 
overy token of deference and respect towards the 
new and legitimate authority appointed 'over the 
country. But, though he himself subscribed cheers* 
iully to his fate, many of his attendants could not 
▼iew with indifference the haughtiness and harsh- 
ness with which the Viceroy conducted himself. 
A considerable number of those who accompanied 
the deposed governor, now refused to proceed, and 
retraced their steps to Cnzco,*— some disgusted at 
the behaviour of Nunez Vela— others assertingv 
that the most serious apprehensions ought to be 
entertained regarding a man of his charaetOT, and* 
that not only the property, but even the lives, of 
the Spaniards were not secure, while such a peraon* 
held boundless authority. * 
' As Vaca de Castro was continuing his maich,'lie 
was met by an ecclesiastic, who informed fainiy 
that the adherents of the Viceroy had predispos- 
ed that personage against him ; and that reporte 
injurious to him were circulated in Lima, winch 
asserted that the ex-governor was accompeBied 
by a retinue 'iA> numerous, that it could not but af« 
ford just ground for serious specidation* Vaca de* 
Castro, chagrined at the interpretation put upon 
a mere innocdit display, requested those who ac- 
companied him toretum to their homes, in mder 
not to excite new suspicions, or -strengthen theae 
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which had ' b^en already conceived. Not con* 
tent with this precaution, be sent immediate* 
ty a messenger to Nunez Vela, signifying his 
leadiness to obey in eyery respect the power 
Vested in him, and bis willingness to conduct him- 
self in such a manner as to afford no ground for 
difisatisfiiction. The Viceroy appeared pleased with 
liie behaviour of Vaca de Castro, but did not in 
the least abate the severity with which he was en- 
forcing the new regulations. 
' The ex-governor, together with some deputa- 
tions from the cities, met Nunez'^Vela about three 
leagues from Rimac, and every demonstration of 
respect was paid to so high a dignitary. The Vice- 
loy, here again, in the most decided terms, expressed 
his intention of not abating in the least the rigour 
with which he determined to carry into execution 
the charge intrusted to him by the King. To the 
remonstrances which were then made, he gave a 
peremptory answer, indicative of • the severity of 
his views. Nay, he even signified that every at- 
tempt made to induce him to swerve from the line 
he had traced out, would be considered in the 
light of treason and rebellion. Still, notwithstand- 
ing the unfriendly sentiments generally entertained 
towards him» Nunez Vela met with a reception* 
corresponding to his rank and station* He pro- 
ceeded with great pomp and state, to the cathedral 
and, after performing his devotions, he was con- 
chicted to the palace formerly inhabited by Don 
Francis Pizarro, which was to be the place of his 
residence. 

• Notwithstanding the apparent satisfaction which^ 
he had evinced at the conduct of Vaca de Castro, 
the Viceroy waa not quite assured with respect to 
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liie real mtentiMia of lliat distiBgaiBlMd iaAndnaL 
On the Twy nest dey, he gsve aadience to Mnae 
pefBQQSi in order to hear their statemeBte^ and to 
deliberate on the dietarbaDces which hadktely takea 
place at Cisboo. Either the representations off 
private enemies iacysposed the Yieerof againsi 
Vaca de Castro^ or, what is BMre probable^ hia 
jealous feav and nnboiding temper prompted him 
to> admit mgeneroas suspicions ; for he soon after 
took a step as odions in the general opinion, as it 
was Ti^rient and nnjost. He suddenly issued osders 
that Vaca de Castro shonld be airested ; a meassoe 
which was immediately carried into ezecntmn. Not 
was that worthy personage allowed to hear the chaiges 
prefened against him, or to present any vindicationt 
bnty without the least consideiatiea, be was thrown 
into the pubHc dungeon, and loaded with chains. 
This rash step was reprobated by aU» and tended 
to confirm the sentiments of dread and abhonenoe 
with which the Viceroy was beheld, from the 
moment that his harsh and unbendmg eharacter 
began to be known. The pretext wkHh he gave 
for the imprisonment of Vaca de- Castro^ was as 
feeble as the act itself had been Taxations. He pse* 
tended that the ez*goTemor had encoaraged the 
spirit of disaffecdon evinced by the inhabitants off 
CuBCo ; * whereas it was evident to all, dmt, ha 
from fanning the rising flame, Vaca de Castro had 
exerted his utmost endeavonra to dissnade the peo* 
pie from acts of tnrbuleace^ and had exhorted than 
to submit to the decrees off legal authority. 

The Viceroy did not stop here ; but, either from 
afatal oenfidenoein his own power, or from a pride 

* S^antSb-^FsmsndeSi 
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in executing to the letter what he considered his 
duty, he continued in a bold manner to give fur- 
ther proofs of his severity. Many eminent per- 
sons were thrown into prison; others were banish- 
ed; and a few even suffered death for showing op- 
position to the tyrannical disposition of the Vice- 
roy. But this unadvised rigour, far from answer- 
ing the desired effect, contributed materially to 
bring things to a crisis, and to involve the country 
in a series of troubles and misfortunes. Endurance 
bould go no further ; and the Spaniards now seri* 
onsly resolved to shake off the odious oppression 
which weighed them down. The spirit of disaf- 
fection spMd rapidly irt^r the country ; and if was 
clearly perceived, that the dreadful storm which 
l»d been gatberii^ could now no longer be a- 
voided. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Vnpoptdarity afthe Viceroy — Insurrection againsi 

hinu 

Affairs had now arriyed at a most important 
and dangerons crisis. The arrest and imprison- 
ment of Vaca de Castro was an act so daring and 
illegal, that the promoters and execnters of it 
knew well they conld not remain unpunished ; and 
it was therefore followed by other measures of a 
nature equally prompt and decisive. But the te- 
merity of the malcontents was not without excuse, 
as great hopes of success were entertained from 
the person whom they had chosen to be the leader 
of their bold enterprise. The importance attached 
to the name of Pizarro, and the respect which it 
inspired, were not yet extinct in Peru. A mem* 
her of that renowned family was still alire ; and 
towards him the eye of every Spaniai^d was turned, 
from the moment that the new and obnoxious re- 
gulations became known. 

Gonzalo Pizarro, though perhaps inferior to his 
brothers in abilities, was certamly fully their equal 
in courage and magnanimity. He was, besides, 
endeared to many of the adventurers, from a de- 
gree of frankness and generosity which was foreign 
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to. both Francis and Ferdinand. The great, aer* 
vices also which he had performed dnriog the 
Gonqaest of Peni» and the renown which he. had 
acquired by his extraordinary though disastrous ex- 
pedition to the Canela, all tended to point him 
out not only as a rallying-post, but as the most fit 
leader in so arduous an enterprise. Accordingly, 
privato messengers and letters were sent to him 
from every, quarter, requesting him to come . forr 
ward as the supporter of the rights of the Spa- 
niards against the oppressiTe measures which weigh- 
ed upon them.. These invitations uniformly ended 
with the most solemn. and ardent, protestations of 
adherence to his fortunes, and of willingness to 
perish in their defence. 

Fizarro was neither wanting, in resolution, to at- 
tempt the most hazardous acts, nor destitute of 
ambition,; but, for some time, he remained uur 
decided as to the line of. conduct which he ought 
to adopt. The unfortunate issue that would 
attend any violent commotion in ,Feru, and the 
inward dread which . he felt of. opposing what 
be. considered a constituted authority, were se- 
rious considerations, that for a long time bat- 
tled triumphantly against his natural inclination. 
Yet, by dwelling constantly on the subject, he 
became familiarized and reconciled to its crimina- 
lity, while the advantages assumed a dazzling 
light before his view. But other thofights were 
ever ready to throw their weight into the balaiice, 
and to turn the scale in favour of the proposal made 
to him. Feelings of .disappointment, and others 
of a private natuce, joined their strength to the 
interest . of the pubUc ca^^se. Gonzido Pizarrp 
could neveriorget the. black ingratitude with which 
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che SpUBsh Conrtlflid bdwred tsmwdB Us finnlyb 
Hk brother F«iidiiiaBd nmaiaed ia b daB^eaB ta 
Spain, wiflle the c fa i Mfl Ba of Fnmabco wen m- 
der the cMtody of the GowiBor. He kimaetf 
WW redooed to the oondkioii of a frivate indivi- 
doal, without wee or power of wa^ kind an the 
uShtb of those oomtries, tow«nb the oooqinBt i^ 
which he had «o hurg^ «oiitf&«ted« These oos- 
siderations incliaed him to listen to his oo&painons 
ia arms. At hist, a soieam depatatioB from foar 
principal towns in Peni, lamoyed his rfsnainiag 
samples and apprehensioiis ; and ha accordiBj^f 
repaired to Cnzeo, where his psesence was xa» 
quired, aoeompaiMiad oalf by twelre d e v oted 
friends. 

,, His anind in ihsA city was hailed with ton* 
sports of joy, -aod his lentranoe bore «U the appear^ 
anee of a triampfa. The inhabitants went in od» 
vaanee to meet liiiny and oondacted him to 
onidst onivenal ehauts ^of approbation. . He- 
considered the eawar 4if the ooantry ; a&d eneqr 
honour whieh enthnsiasm or hope oonld aagk. 
gest, was liberalljr-btatDwad upon hinu He was 
nMned Prooarator-Genefal of the Spoaiards ia 
Peru, and appoated to mge the ropeal of the new 
vsgalalioBs, whioh were so unpopalar. To this 
important oivfl capacity confemd on him by the 
dty of Cueco, was added a similar charge intrast- 
ad by La Plata, Ghmmaaga, aad oiber plaoes, aU 
of which seemed to vie with eadi other in tea^fw 
iag tlieir eoofidanoe in his abilily» and thaw aeapact 
for his pemon. Even -while the mmiieipal bodies 
were confarriag this powar on the vetenn, thesol» 
diers, with common acoord, elected him Gmierai in 
Chief of all the ioiaes in Pefii«-« iitie perliapB 
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ereb 19^1^ grfkCifyiog to the warrior, tjbiHi the dig«*' 
Bkies cooferred <m him bjr the Cabildo. 

GoossaIo Pisarro rece&Fed these poblic testimo*^ 
uiak with cerreepttodiag demoiistratioiiB of gia^* 
tnde. He took a solemn oath to dischaige ftuth'^ 
fally .^e fnactioDs with which he was intnisted^ 
anil to defend the rights of tHe people with die las| 
drop of ;bis blood* The standud was now nnf nrl- 
ads the drams sounded an enliFehmg march; and 
the enthnsiasm of the pe<^le was strikingly dis* 
played in ptotestations to abide obstinately by 
lAm resolution which they had taken. Pizarro, 
well aware that the ultimate resfilt of this afiair 
would be an appeal to arms, immecfiately took the: 
most yigorous measures for puttii^ himself in a con» 
dition to command respect from the enemy. Com« 
binHB^ in his own person, powers and privileges 
hitherto unknown to any Spaniard in Peru, eiEcepI 
perhaps his brother Francis, be re^olired to arail 
himself freely of all the advantages which bis un* 
liipiled power presented. He accordingly raised 
8 body of four hundred men, iii4iom he eqiv{^^ 
completely, and placed in a state to march at .the 
fifst sommcms. He next seized on th^ royat 
treasure, appmnted officers for the army, as well as 
civil functionaries, levied contributions, ^d issuv 
ed decrees ; all which, though evincing absolute 
l>ower, was nevertheless not reseated by the public, 
as they cfmceived these peasures to be adopted 
for thw own wel&se. 

It is certain diat Gonzalo Pizarro had not» at 
this time, any antiaipation of the eventlnl career 
he was to follow, nor was he actuated sqlely by 
.motives of ambition or revenge. The glory atr 
tabbed to an assertpr of the rights 9f the people 
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had' a charai in his eyes' which, for a tine, dtt?" 
zled his imagination; and if, in- the seqael, he 
showed himself in seyeral of his aet8> more as a 
rehel and a cmel aggressor, the force of dream- 
stances, as much as violenoe of temper, influenced 
his decisions and operations^ The disafiectton hav- 
ing ac<}aired a decide«! character^ many officers of 
note flocked from various parts of the ceantry to 
the standard of liberty nnfarled by Pifearro ; and 
tbeir chief, in a short time, found himself in a si- 
tiiation to defy the power of the Viceroy. He 
now left Cnzco, at the head of a gallant and de- 
Toted army, and pursued his march towards Lima^ 
undecided on the line of conduct he was erentually 
to follow, but, at the same time, with little ap* 
prehension as to the results, since he neither fear- 
ed the power of the Viceroy, nor did he enterfun 
the remotest doubt of his own popularity. 

Meantime, affiiirs did not wear a promising a»- 
pect at Lima. Nunez Vela was neither fitted to 
win afiection nor to command respect. Hie man- 
ners were an insurmountable obstacle^ to the first, 
and his' imprudence and want of abiUty, to the 
seccMhd. His yiolenoe had alienated from him the 
greater portion of his officers, and had confirmed bis 
enemies in their hostile intentions. He could ili 
depend on the sincerity of friends, as his haughty 
demeanow'bad prevented him from gaining snek 
"TaluBble auxiKaries to a man in power. A high 
degree of idolence, tinctured with oppression, mii- 
foraily characterized the measures adopted by the 
Viceroy of Perb.' But his admimstfadim w», 
perhaps, not more detested by th6 people^ ^lan his 
overbearing ctisposition was galling to the Judgea 
^i the Royol Audience* £rea during the Toya^e 
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ffota Sftin, some ajrmptoms of the coldneaa and 
diBtnist which were to exist between these magi** 
tratea and the Viceroy* were discernible. The 
bangbtjr temper of Nnpez Vela was little calcn- 
k^ to conciliate kindness and friendship; and 
the Jadges had too high a sense of their own 
importance^ to sn£Eer tamely the arrogance which 
the Viceroy most nnjostifiably assamed. Thns, a 
new element of discord now came into play; and 
the aspect of affidrs, far from affording any hope 
of amciiorationy became more entangled and more 
enpromising than ever. 

Gonealo Pizarro was, meantime, increasing hia 
Ibices, and placing himself in an attitude to excite 
well-grounded alarm in the Viceroy. He center 
aoed hia march without opposition ; his popularity 
augmented ; and several erents took place, that rais" 
ed the most sanguine expectations among hia fol- 
kiwen* Nuiiez Vela, perceiving the state of af*. 
fams and naturally suspecting that the most vio- 
lent events were to be anticipated from the chap 
. ntiCter and reaourcea of Pizarro, made every pre^ 
paration for hoatilitiea. He knew that the latter 
would be imperioua in hia demands, and that he 
would require the abolition of those laws which 
he, bad devoted himself to uphold. His own un-» 
popularity offered great obstacles to the further- 
ance of his plttis; for, though invested, with au* 
thority little less than absolute over Peru, he 
found it would he extremely difficult to raise 
an army sufficient to. defend his cause, should 
Gonaalo Pizanro, as he suspected, be determined 
cai carrying his point by violence, on the failure of 
other roeans^ Nunez. Vela derived, besides, little 
help from the excjirtions of hia functionaries and 
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principal eftoefs ; a degree, not onlf of Apatby^lMi 
df wilfhl neglect, being viMble in every proceedingw* 
Bat eren this wwa not thegrasteetenil wkh wbiA 
the Viceroy had to contend. With feelings of dis-^ 
appointment and anger, he soon perceired that he 
could not confide in his officers, who made «• 
scrapie of deserting to Pisarro with the men in- 
frosted to their care. 

Pedio de Pnelles, a captain of distmction, wfaa 
had been ^ lieutenant of Gronsalo Pizam ^ 
Qaito^no sooner learned 4bat his former chief waa- 
advancing towards Lima at the head of an arme4 
body to soMt redress, than he hastened to join 
the standard of rerolt ; taking along with him aen^ 
ly a hundred men, the greater part of whom weie 
camlry. The intelligence of this fact earagad< 
the Viceroy, who immediately despatched Gonnle 
Diaz, with a sufficient force, to prevent a jinie*» 
tion between IVielles and Pizarro. But Diax prair«- 
ed not more faithful to his daty^ Instead of dis-* 
charging bis commission, he persuaded his nsenle 
follow the example of Pnelles, and they all togelhei 
joined the army of Piaarro -at Gruaraanga. These 
desertions soon after produced others ; so that Nqms 
Vela, despairing of obtaining any good resolt from 
reliance on his oncers, now determined to ceodeel 
every opemtion in person. Thwarted in every 
measure by the Judges, desertecl by the ooldiei e» 
and hated by the public in general, the bittomaao 
of his temper increased, and the tendency of his 
measures disj^ayed greater severity. But an atre* 
cious act, which he committed at this time, fiUed 
up the measure of his unpopularity, and pveoipi* 
tated his downdi]. It was as follows «-* 
* Ulen Snares, being DBBpe e lod by the Vieeroy of 



fmniiiog ikt thedBteftioB of hi* relfttivea to Gon^ 
aido» PSzarro, ftnd even of aiding them in Uieir design^ 
iBKialed fio strongly the displeasure of Nunez Vela, 
thaC^he resohwd to impriaoii bim kniaediately, and 
net towards bim with the atmoBt rigoar of the law. 
He, aceordingly, ordered h» brother to proceed with 
a paity of nrasketeen to the dweiliBg of SuareZ) in- 
the stillness of sight, and to brkig him into his pre* 
Siiiee. These injanetions were strictly obeyed ; and 
the obMfxions individual being surprised in bed, was 
eommanded in an imperious tone to rise, and was 
eondoetod with eontamely to the Viceroy. Bat no 
iooner had Snarez come wiibin Us presence, than 
the indignaat Nnnea Vela cried out with the greai* 
eet violence, ^' Traitor t thou bast sent thy ne- 
friiews to join Pizarro/' To wfateb Saarez^an^ 
sirered calmly, ** Sir, I am no traitor. " ** I swesr 
by Heaven tboci art a traitor I " repealed the Vice- 
roy in greater wrath ; '* and I swear to Heaven I 
att not r' retorted Snaces with fortitude* Here** 
Qpon the Viceroy, enraged beyond the power of 
eotttrol, roshed against his victim, and struck hira 
wish a dagger in the breast. His attendants the9 
idosed upon the unfortunate man, and murdered* 
ban, without bis being able to vindkate himself, or 
even to make any resistance. * 

The mysterious disappeerance of Snares, and 
the tm AnvWri^le rumours which were sprrad regard- 
big the Viceroy's conduct in that affidr, excited the 
pii^idar feeling more powerfully against him. But, 
if lie bad to contend wi^ ik» disadvantage of pub» 
lie odium, his perpkxilsies were taifn^d increased 
by the decided want of cordiality between bim and 
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the jadgea of the Rojral Andience* This abeenor 
of nnum had gndnally increased* till it ripen^r 
ed at lengdi into a settled hatred batineen the two< 
parties, and an endent detMiniiiation to thwart* 
each other in erery thing. The Viceroy, inateail. 
of trying to win the Judges by conciliatory iiiea-> 
sores, at a tiaoe when their cooperation was so 
essMdtiid to his cause, treated them with areo- 
ganee, and threatened tliem with the effects of 
the royal displeasnre. The Judges, on thew sidsi» 
far from being intimidated by the threats of the* 
Viceroy, treated them with sovereign contempt. It 
was enough, that he proposed any measure, for their 
immediately exertingall their influence to t^poseitf 
so that, at a time when the public tranquillity requir^< 
a perfect union between the Viceroy and the Judges^ 
both parties seemed intent on displaying the hatred 
by which they were animated towards each other* 
The Judges went still further in their oppositioo^ 
whidi was no longer confined to words, or to wi* 
fern under their own cognizance, but extended it^r 
self even to measures which came mora immuediate* 
ly under the authority of the Viceroy. They sei 
every prisoner at liberty, joined in the cry agwnut 
the Viceroy, and applauded die malcontents ia 
their remonstrances. 

Blasco NuneE Vela pereetred, that he had a((Hr 
a more redoubtable enemy to contend with thaik 
eren Pisarro himself. The judges had asonoied 
an attitude which indicated their stem resolntioik 
of hurling him from his elevation ; and, however 
apprehensive he might ha with regard to the iotos^ 
ptrooeediogs of Gomsala Fizarro^ be still well kniiw» 
that, to crush the enemy within the city, was an 
object of more immediate importance* Tbe giea^ 
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wt leraient novr reigned ia Lima. The pabU^f 
were divided into- tw» parties; one npholding tbe 
Yieeroy, the other seconding the judges ; but though 
the latter class was the more popular, and superior 
in point of numbers, yet the former claimed the 
aaceodancy on the score of positiiye strength. The 
Viceioy had the command of the soldiers^ and wmt 
besides, surrounded by the oflEicers of the crown 
and many other persons of note, who, though per« 
h^ agamst their inclination, followed a cowve 
which bore apparently the impress of legUimate 
anthority. The Viceroy now proceeded to barri« 
cade several streets, and 4o fortify his own riisi«' 
denoe. He surromided himself with guaids, and 
began, to patrol the dty. The inhabitants look- 
ed forward, with amaaement and suspence^ to th» 
issue. of such strange preparations. The alarum, 
was sounded, prodamaitiDns were made to- the 
lahabitaatB, and every thing portended the eve 
of aome momentous crisis* The Viceroy com« 
manded a force of above four hundred men ; and 
as he liad taken in time die most vigorous mea<» 
swres of precaution, ike adherents of the Judgea 
began to apprehend some fatal catastrophe. • 

In this critical juncture, the more staunch par« 
ttsans of the magistrates assembled in secret, biu 
seemed undecided what course to pursue. They 
eMsidered their cause desperate, as the army, 
Motwithstanding the most j^tering anticipations, 
had 80 obstinately adhered to the Viceroy. In* 
tlna emergency, however, Francisco de Esco* 
bar, a person of note and authority, exclaimed 
with bold decisi<m— ^ Gentlemen, why remaia 
here, to be surprised, arrested, and executed like 
slaves ?— -let us aally out, and, if we must perishf 
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>«t n», 9X all aventef meet witb an be n o ni aMp 
death I " Tliis noble tptrit was caught by the mfet 
•f the party, and, with tmaniasoaa aoecnrd^ they niab> 
ed out of the hooae, and hastened to the pablic 
8qiiare» thoo^ totally undecided what they oii|^t 
to doy and firaeting probably- to the fisToar of 
ehanoe^ to which eoaie ascribe snch deddied kifln- 
•nee in d^teranning the character of BMnnenttms 
events. 

It was midnight; and the Viceroy, fatigned witb 
llie exertions of the dfty, and satisfted wkh the ar- 
rangements made, had been persnaded to retira to 
rest. His residence wns snrr omd ed with stiov|^ 
detachments of soldiers, and any attempt against It 
coidd only he Tiewed as madness. At this mo^ 
ment, when the Judges and thebr fol lowera had 
abandoned erery hope, they were no leas omv 
prised than oyerjoyed, to pereerre two offioen^ 
Regies and Ribera, who were stationed at the door 
of the Viceroy's dwelling, qait their post, togeiiier 
with the men mder tfaeh" conmandyaad hasten so 
join the adverse party. This £ttal eaample was 
soon followed by otheia ; and the desertioB be- 
came in a few moments so gaaoraly that ore kag 
the pdaee Waa left des^nte of defence, eaceept 
what could be expected from a hnndred men whssit 
the Vicoroy had posted whys deevs. * 

This stiddea tnm m the aspect of affiiim en sM ad 
the Jttdges to assume a threatening attitade. Fion 
the depth of despair they fbuad themselves nstan* 
taaeotely raned to the piauaele of ^ hope, aaid they 
HBSfidted not to mar the tnm of fbrtmie in thair 
fltvonr, by negleetitig those eiertionB whieb were 

^ 2ifB(S.««G, «blo Vegm 



a«w nequiBfto fbr dmi&img ikm macmM. jOKfj^ 
Al tfaiB first dnra of day ihef iasned a prodama^ 
ti«iy m which tbef eadeavouiad to conciliate the 
ariadB of tho pabfic towaida- the detigti which tey 
had in ooiiteai)^atniii-»4be aneBt and impriaoBM 
amrt of the Vioero]fv The oonconne of people 
■Muiblin^ from: everj aide waa Toiy great, aad 
apaptom of tnnntlt became apparent. At thie 
moment, aeveral abota were fiied from the WU" 
Aawa of the Viaaffe/a leaidence, wfaieh* so fcr 
exaaperated the aoldiera who had recently ea<^ 
ponaed the canae of the JtMlgea, that they loa<l* 
Iff signified theur determination to inveat the pa^ 
]aee» and eany it hj aaaanlt. But the Jndgea be^ 
ing nnwilling to employ violeneey unkaa in a caae' 
of extremity, eameetly dissuaded tbair lelloweMi 
kom putting their rash deaign mto eiceontion, al^ 
legittg dwt the-afiairwemld only be productive of 
disaster, by an nnneceasary effusion of Spaaisli 
Mood. The seldiera being diverted from .their 
pwpoae, the Jndgea aenta friar aioag with an offi«' 
cer en a parley with the VieerOy* ThehrtMrwmr 
kmSad to ooese to the cathedral, there to have a« 
l at Bi' view with tim adverae party, and was ea»* 
neatly coajnied not to offer any seststauce^ as suehi 
mafaneaa would only tend to the infury of himsei^ 
aa well as of those who feohshly attempted to de« 
fimd the palace. 

• Upon the approach of the embany> the handfa# 
men that guarded the palace, and who had hither- 
to remaiBed iailhfiil to their post, suddenly de« 
aeclJed, leafing the Vicearoy without a single 
man. This jnuctten was most feroombie for die 
party of the Judges. The Whole eky declaaed 
for them ; lor thoae who had,, until now, fnf* 
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nened a (mideiik meatn^i would iiol» imder pna* 
sent cnreamataiiGes, adhere to tiMtame line of cook 
duct. The disgrace of the VieefOf was aceom* 
panied with those exoessess which geneialljr mark 
the dowofid of a man in power, when he bas len* 
dered himself pecntiarly nnpopnlar. The soldieia 
bunt into his house, and, together with nnaaeniua 
parties of the people, hegan to make free witk 
every article of Talne which it eontained. Nnnesi 
Vell^ alarmed at so naezpectad a calamity, and 
scarcely believing that so eomplste a reveiae cookl 
happen to him, for a few moments hesitated wiiab 
course to pursue ; but, judging prudently, that he 
would act more wisely in surrendering at oaea 
to his enemies, than in ezposiag himself to tlie 
lawless and unxestrained license oif the wrfdiery, he 
issnedfrom his house by a secret door, and faaat^ 
ened to the cathedral, where he g^ve himself i^ 
to the Judges. 

The Viceroy surrendered on the 18th Septum- 
ber ; and from that moment his enemies eonaideiad 
their triumph com|4ete^ Nunez Vela had, indeed^ 
made himself so generally detested, that his dawn* 
fal was unaUeyittted by the least token of S3rm- 
patby, whilst shouts of joy and eongiatulatton re- 
sounded erery. where firom an amdous people, idio 
anticipated a redress of all their gricTanoes from 
the Judges. The first care of those functionaries 
was to dispose of their prisoner. After a short de» 
liberation, they resolred to send him back to Spahit 
without reflectiug cm the imprudence of such a step, 
aa the ex-Ticeroy would seize every opportunity, 
and exert every endeavour, to paint their conduct 
in the most criminal light. But the Judges were 
so elatad with tfaeirreeent and unexpected trillmpl^. 
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thtty in their enjoyment of the preaoity they eom- 
pletely overlooked the dangers of the future. The 
Viceroy was immediately hurried to the coast to 
be embarked ; bnt some difiicalty occurred at first in 
the accomplishment of this object. The Admiral^ 
Alrares Castro, refused to submit to the orders of 
the Judges, whose power he considered usurped ; 
and he even ventured to threaten them with ho8« 
tifities. The firm and resolute conduct of the 
Jnilges, however, was crowned with success. On 
thdr intimating that the head of Nunes Vel4 
should juMwerfor the Admiral's disobedience, that 
officer was at length obliged to acquiesce in what 
was imperiously demanded. He set on shore the 
dakdren of Francis Pizarro; and, consented to 
take the ez*viceroy aboard. Nunez Vela was now 
condttcted to a small island, previous to his de^* 
partare for Spain, where it was determined he 
should, repair in company of the Judge Alvares, 
who was selected to prefer to the Spanish court 
the charges that weighed against the ex-viceroy,* 
as w^ as to place their own conduct in the most 
favnurable point of view* * 

^ Zarate.— Gomara*— G« de hi Vega. 
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CHAPTER XIV* 



Gaiizalo Pizarro mUers LimOf tmd tauMs kkn^ 
sdfto be elevaied to Supfemt Pmnr in P^n^ 

Thb Jadgeft wttre now placed at the kelm ef powcK 
Th w jmedtetion was recogniied by the cky^ add 
eyery one aeemed overjoyed at ^e pree e n t chvige 
ofa&ifv.^ A pioeiamatioii wag iatmediateiy iw ae d^ 
IB' whieh 8 snapeiMion of (be new Tegidationa» tba 
oripn of all these ditturbencee, was ordered. S^^ 
when the nagisirateB began tareflect en tfadr pi^ 
^ent aitnatfton* diey could not disgaiae from ittem-- 
sekeB a certain lieelkig of elaim and dvend^ aft tlM 
pecaliarity of the circanfttanees nndeir whicb ikmif 
were placed. Though the obnoziona Viceroy bad 
been hurled^ fnAn Ihb- etefMien; fkmj Conceived 
jthat the prospect of fresh disorders was net eem- 
pletely banished from Peru. They tnmed theb 
anxious eyes towards Pizarro ; and, in that indi* 
▼idual, beheld an object capable of exciting well- 
grounded fears. That captain waa attended fay ft 
numerous and gallant army ; and, yiewing the na- 
tural bent of his character, as weU as the nnsettled 
state of affairs, every thing was to be appiehended 
from the development of his ambition. 

They could not certainly hope that a man of 



Gonsalo Fi^asra's character^ and at th/e bead of 

such a force, would quietly submit to what was 

ivqiured of ^im ; but, either, to aouod the ei^tent of 

bis iatentioas, or merely to i^omply with forms, the 

Judges determined to sepd a message to that com- 

inandor* In it he was tobe informed, that as the ob-* 

ject which had induced the inhabitants of Cuzco to 

liame him Procurator*gener;alfor the Spaniards, was 

now coix\pletely accomplished by the downfal of the. 

Vipecoy, and the eospension of the obnoadous laws» 

be should immediately dismiss his army, and rei-. 

paiff to Lima without delay, accompanied only by 

fifteon or twenty attendants*. It was not easy,. 

hAwoifor, to ^ad comp^tent .persons to take charge 

of auch a message. Every one was averse to 

a.GOOinMssioB, so j^segofUi% w.itb danger, con-. 

nderiiig both the temper and the power of the 

man to whom ao disagreeable a requisition was to. 

bejnad^* At length the licenciate Angustinde 

ZaifKtey * and A. Bibera, consented to char^ them^ 

sdvott with the obnoxions. passage, and depaii«d 

for the Vale- of Jauja^ where the army of Gonsalo 

Piaarro. was then encamped. Bui Pi^arro being 

ii|l9j?i^e4 in tinie of the intondod ^mbas^, and 

fear|i|g thaty should the delegates appear before the 

a^wy, and notify the d^mimd of the Judg^ the 

i^abition would be attended with^mmch eonSa* 

mtm among the aoldiera-^who were all aager to 

proceed towards Lima in military array — imme* 

dii^y aent Villegas, on^ of his captains, wiUi 

thi^jTihorsewien, to intercept the messengers. This 

fi9B accomplished without difficulty. Zarate, who 

fii^rie^ .the da^atches, was arrested, and conduat^ 

, * Tbe Hi^QiiaD* 
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ed to P^riacaea, there to await the smyal at the 
General, f 

Nothing was more distant from the mind of 
Gonzalo Pizarro than to comply with the reqnisi^ 
tion of the Judges. Never had a combinatioit of 
circumstances more favourable and unexpected 
presented themselves for the exercise of -hisu 
powers, and his attainment to the highest point 
of his ambition. Pizarro had left Cuzco as Fro* 
curator-general of the Spaniards. That office 
seemed at the time to satisfy him ; but, in propor^ 
tion to the march of afiairs, he saw new and moie 
ample prospects open before him. The disturb* 
ances at Lima, the imprisonment of the Vicexoy, 
and the usurped jurisdiction of the Judges, toge- 
ther with the confusion and uncertmnty whidr 
these various events had produced in the couBtry^ 
offered an opportunity to I^zarro of mming at su- 
preme command, which he inwanlly resolved nof 
to neglect. He possessed the advanti^ of an il« 
lustrious name in arms ; he was attended by al* 
most every officer of note in Peru; and he com* 
manded an army such as had been seldom united 
under one commander in those parts* of America* 
- On the other hand, the enemy with whom he 
bad to contend could not inspire a single appre- 
hension as to the result of the contest. Not cmly 
were the Judges destitute of resources sufficient 
to offer resistance to the 'Veterans of Pizarro, bot^ 
from their civil capadties, they were wholly iuh 
fit to conduct the operatioBS of war. Besides^ 
the popularity which they enjoyed was of than 
ephemeral description whidi is fanned inte UHb 

t Zante.«*-<3w de la Vega. 
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bj^tbe paaaiag shouts of a discontented public, dud 
which dies a natural death when its object has been 
accoBopUshed. The power of the Judges had no suf- 
ficient basis in the respect created bjrtfaeir character, 
or in the paramount authority whidi they assumed^ 
Neither the one nor the other could stand agaiisBt 
a popular leader, and a brave and nnmeroas army* 
They acted} besides, without the royal sanction, 
and could not but be considered as U8urpers*-even 
by that people whose interests they had asserted^ 
fmn. the moment that their continuance in power 
was no longer necessary. Gonaalo Pi2»rro was 
well aware of all this, and had even made up had 
mind with respect to the plans he should adopt. 
These were naturally of the most decisive na- 
ture-— according with the suggestions of his ia<* 
tre|>id mind; but, even supposing that reasons 
might arise for delay, several eircnmstances con<* 
cuired ai the lime^ to strengthen the resolution he 
had ahceady formed. 

Francisco CarVajal, an officer <fistingiHshed alike 
for his singular courage, and for his great abili^ 
ties, enjoyed the full confidence of Pizarro, and 
to his advice that commander paid implicit- re* 
gard. Carvajal having spent his life in the camp, 
•was 8 consummate master in the tactics of war. 
He was at the same time an ardent advocate 
for measures of boldness and decision. From the 
Biomettt that he perceived the unsettled state bf 
affidrs in Pern, he saw that a path was opened 
for the fortmes of Piaarro, should that chief hasten 
la avail himself o# the advantage. He tfaerefone 
^rged'the Gimend to lay down the fancttoas of 
procurator of the Spanish colonies, and to aim at 
a higher station. Nothing oughti he saidi to satisfy 
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Piawrro wkhiim povror wfaiek be nvw hadt of'e»<«' 
feroHig obedieneei bat lo be jnaiBed GoTeraoa af 
Pera, and Gf^ptain-fienefal <of its annies. Saeh 
weretbe viewB of C«rvafal» aad PiaaETO meet veadi* 
]y joined in them. fint» if any timig was wanted 
to remove erery doubt from bis mind) and 4o fpw 
fresb impnlae :to bis ambittop, that, was soon si^ 
plied by the aid^whieb one 4>f 4he Jvdgea afforded 

him* 

. Cepeda, then president of the Boyal Andieaeei 
Aengh appanmtly in the inteEests of <tbe body ovet 
whom be presided, seems iMiiwrtheless to haveemw 
ried en a elandesline cairespondenoe wilh-Goii^ 
2»lo Pizarro. Bred to all die eabtfetiee of 4be 
law, and possessed 4^ *that natond sbrewdaesa^md 
petty cunning wfaid edicts men laAer tp oawl 
theii: way tbrongh the lootine of offiee and iht 
nuanmnyres 4>f intcigne, than to claim emioeiiaa 
and command cespeot by the ageticy of .eopmaor 
merit and genius, this magistrate bad laet enofigb 
to perceive the frail tenure by whiohfae held i^ 
I»esent power. He knew that be mast be imrril^ 
Hbly deprived, in a short tinie» of .every vesligeaf 
it { and be seemed- willing to make ample sacrifiosa^ 
in order to save some stakes in the desperate game 
5vbich be was now playing. Cepeda was amda«a 
to condliale the favour •of that party on whose side 
the scale of. fortune was so sure to prependeratft* 
It was the only hope left isr the oiencise of Ua 
iatfigaing spirit. His rebellion against ithe ?»»• 
jnoy would render bim obnoxioos to those 'who 
might still secretly adhere to die cause of legil^ 
mate authority. Besides, a return- to his dvty, 
when he could entertmn no expeetatkms inmt 
f neh « Bcep^ wan impoUtie, AccwKngly, .a^ c6ttiir 
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moA with GoBsalo Pizarro wfs tbe oidy.altenia* 
five left him ; and he did not hesitate to embnce it 
With readiaess and deeision. 

Meanwhile, Gonzalo Pubbito continimd his flaarch 
until he arrived within a mile of the eitjr of Lima* 
where he halted. He then sent a summons to the 
Judges, roqwing them to recognise him as Go* 
vemor md Captain-general of Penu This demand 
carried with it all that weight which the imperious 
law of necessity conrefs. The general who sent 
the message was in a state to enforce its fulfilment. 
Pisarro commanded an army of about twelve hun- 
dred moBf and was now encamped before a city 
wholly unprepared for defence, without a leader, 
a&een or sotdiers, or the least prospect of suc- 
cessful opposition^ Yet, either as a matter of form, 
or from the reluctance of some membera of the 
Audience to relinquish their power, they seemed 
to demur, notwithstanding the total inability under 
which they lay of maintaining a contesu The 
hentation among the Judges occasioned a loss of 
time, which was extremely iiksome to.Pissanro. 
He was impatient to briog afiairs to a termina- 
tkw; and, as the Audience did not acquiesce 
with that promptitude which his power gave him 
^gnNind to expect, he resolved to spend no more 
time in parley, faot to proceed forthwith to active 
meatoies. 

Carv^, at the head of a competent body, then 
marched into tlSe city, and> without opposition, 
arrosted twenty«eight persons who were the most 
noted in the place, eidier irom their station, or 
from their known disaffection to Pizarro. The 
conduct of Carvajal.on the present occasion, if 
laudable on tbe. one hand for promptness and de^ 

Q 
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omaBf wa8» on tftie ptheiv dmatviog ftf 'Be]MroiM.tioi^ 
for the degree of enielftj wkb which it was tiao- 
tared. On the following mefning, he took oat of 
friflMi thwe of the ca)iliiW6» Pedro del Baieo» M. 
Fbcencia, and Jua SaaTediB» aiul» without, aoy 
form of trials er<lBsed thaoi to be hanged on a tiee 
at the eotranee to the cttjw The atceetty of this 
deed was farther tggrairated by the levity of be- 
haviow displayed by Carr8|al daring the borzid 
Boene* That retevan^ now approaching fboTBoere 
yearn of age^ and standiag as it were on the thiefr> 
hold of the graYe, did no* blush to mock those 
onfartanates, and itttei teimts against them. Nay, 
he even lidicnled them, when they eomplamed ef 
•bemg sent out of the world without doe prapaBa* 
tion, and without the consolationB of religion. This 
disadfal proeeeding» joined to the resolute thieals 
mtfeered by Carvajal, that he woahi nee only inflict 
a similar fate en these who made any opposition 
to the neminatien of Fiaavroi but would also giw 
up the city to fire and sword, prodaeed the de- 
eSscu The Judges^ fitted with horror^ and 
that Car?ii|al weald carry his, meaaee intD 
execution withodt delay, sahscnhed to every thng 
he re^pared. * 

The execution of Pedro del Baroe^ aad Ua aft* 
fbrtnnate companions* had struck such terror iaio 
the minds of the Spaniards, that several depvta- 
tioas were seat t» Piaarre,. in <»dBV to.sappCeate 
^Mt commander to put & check to ihe lerooious 
conduct of his fientenant. These appeals waoe 
listened to with doe atteadon by the Geanal, 
who, 1^ appears^ ma. m no. manner conssmad in 
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the ^icesBee conmilttd by CfurngaL In sending 
his pdnctpal supporter into the cityy it had never 
heen bie intention thel he shoitld proceed to such 
cnid and smnmary meaewreB ; end accordingly, be 
deeply deplored auch melancholy reaoltB* He im» 
mediately ordered Cann^ to desiet £n»a aoch i| 
ng^oroQa display of authority, and to set at liberty 
9^ those who bad been consigned to prison. At 
the fltame time^ as if dreading the resolute and 
reckless charactm' of Gar?a|a2, he tempered his 
oommaads with the soothing influence of a pra^ 
smt, whieh he bestowed on him under pretext 
ef oTincing regard for the seal which be had 
displayed in his cause* He likewise ordered* 
thtA the bodies of those who had been executed 
shoold be eat down pieviouBly <to his entering the 
city, being unwilling to meet any such bonrid 
spectacle on so joyful an occasion. He then 
fwepaied lo make his solemo entrance into the city 
*^«n event whieh seemed now to be equally de* 
aned by the soldien and the inhabitants, as every 
one anticipated that a better and more permanent 
order of things would follow from the nomination 
of Pisarro to the supreme power. * 

The General drew up bis whole army in mili* 
tary array, and, with all due state» made bis entry 
into Lima « on the 28th of Ckstober 1544, about 
to-days after the arrest of the Viceroy. He 
|Im» proceeded, attended by his* principal officers, 
to the neidenoe of Zarate^ where the Judges were 
aaaemUed. A atrong detachment of the army 
fonned in front of the aquare> while the Generi4 
eoleied the reaidence, and waa acknowledged by 

* ]r«niaa4es.«»>G« de la Vcya. 
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the Jadget, Goremor and Captain-general of ike 
kingdom of Pent. The oaths having been admi^ 
niBtered in dne form, Pisarro then proceeded to 
the Municipal Body^ where the same ceremony 
took place. From that moment his power was 
fully acknowledged and established. 

The recognition of Gonsalo Pizarro^ as Gover- 
nor of Pern, was celebrated with extraordinary de- 
monstrations of joy. Tournaments, bnll-figbts and 
music testified the popular feeling ; and the iiiat 
days of the new government were spent, as if the 
happiest prospects were about to open on the iUf- 
habitants of the country. But these appearances 
were like the rays of the cheerless winter sun, that 
illumine for a moment, but leave no traces of their 
vivifying influence. Serere trials were abcmtto 
oppress this devoted land ; and the present hi^ 
piness of the people seemed as if intended to 
render their impending misfortunes more galling 
and insupportable. Gonzalo Pizairo, though not 
so sanguinary as his brothers, was nevertheleaa in- 
vested with a certain rigour of disposition, wtudi, 
on many occasions, led him to the commission oJf 
sanguinary acts. In the present posture of af- 
fidrs, severity was indeed, in some measure, indis- 
pensable ;— -it was not easy for a newly constitaled 
government to extbgnish the elements of diatnrb* 
ance and rebellion, without showing, from the very 
commencement, a decided firmness, and even ri- 
gour. ' The partial executions, therefore, and other 
punishments, which took place under such dronai- 
stances> find great palliation in the extreme eAr- 
teseence of de times ; still there was no ezcnae 
for the brutality of their infliction. Carvajal, the 
prime agent, counsellor,^ and confident of Finrro, 
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displayed, on every occasion, a sort of ferodoos 
pleaanre in sporting with human misery, and evin- 
ced, throughout his career in Pern, such a ruthless 
&position, as to have attached horror to his me- 
mory. His conduct had a most fatal influence on 
many of the acts of Pizarro, and has contributed 
much to the odium with whidi that officer has 
been regarded by posterity. 

Among other atrocioVis deeds, Carvajal, hearing 
thas the Governor had reason to complain of the 
conduct of Captain Gumiei, an officer attached to 
the fallen party, immediately proceeded to the 
dwelling of the obnoxious soldier, and, without any 
form of trial, or other preliminary measure, caused 
hbn to be strangled. The unjustifiable cruelty of 
this act was aggravated by the deportment of Car- 
vajal on the occasion. He ordered the lifeless bo- 
dy to be taken to the public square, and as he ac- 
companied it from the house of the deceased, he 
pretended to weep, exclaiming in mockery:— > 
^^ Make way, gentlemen, make way, for here 
oomes the famous Captain Gumiel, who has sworn 
to be quiet for the future. " * Such proceedings 
could not fiul to prejudice the minds of many a- 
gainst the present order of things. Indeed, in the 
series of disorders and troubles which succeeded 
each other with such extraordinary rapidity, it was 
not «asy to establish regularity in a short period of 
time; and it required the lapse of years, before men, 
accustomed to tumult and exdtement, could regain 
the tone of mind necessary to view with respect a 
oonstituted government. Nor were the decisions 
md acts of the ruling powers invariably charac* 

* a. de la V«ga« 
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terifled by a spirit of jwftioe, pnid«ice, and impar* 
tiality. la ihe taraioii which prevailed, excesMB 
vera neeosaarily comaaiUed that tended to increase 
the eyil| and prepare the way for other momentoos 
events. The caprices of fiortnne so strikingly dis- 
played in the aflPairs of Pern, were not exhausted ; 
and tfaongh, apon the accession of Pizarro to power» 
it was the prevalent opinion that order was at 
length abOnt to be established, the seqael demon- 
strated that this rery enmt was only the foreran- 
ner of greater and nMure lasting calamities. 

GosKalo Pizarro was scarcely placed Uk the foil 
possession of power, when he peroeived that his 
elevation was surrounded with peril, and that, in- 
stead of niling quietly over a happy country, he 
should soon be obliged to appeal to arms, in order 
to defend his claims to the government. The first 
symptom of danger came from a quarter which he 
probably had not anticipated. When it was re- 
solved that the Viceroy, Nunez Vela^ should be re-> 
moved from the country and sent to Spain, the 
Judges, in their solidtnde to ensure success lo their 
plans, had chosen one of their own number, a per- 
son on whose devotion they could rely, to take 
oharge of the prisoner. Juan Alvares, the indi- 
vidual in question, embarked with his prisoner, de- 
termined, to ail appearance, to fulfil his commission 
with strict punctuality. No sooner, however, was 
he out at sea, and free from the vengeance of his 
associates, tlwn a total revolution took place in his 
sentiments and conduct. Either from a feelii^ of 
remorse at what he considered an illegal proceeding, 
or from apprehension <^ the. results which the 
transaction would produce, he approached the ez- 
viceroy with a countenance fall of sorrow, and, 
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tbrbWfaig kinnelf at hk feeft» sMiiiflesled tan rt* 
iwntaiice for tke share he had taken in the afikir, 
declaring^ al the aame time, that* from that tnoiaeiit, 
ha waa free, and might command the Tensel at his 
pleasure* Shortly afterwards another ship, in which 
a hrother of Nunea Ve)a had embarked, joined the 
fenner, and also declared for the Viceroy, who thas 
•eaing himsalf unexpectedly pnt in the way of re* 
ealabliahing his power, gave orders that the vessek 
shoahi steer their course towattls Tumbee instead 
of Spain. • ^ 

. ^ sooner did Nnnea Vda arrive at this place 
of deiainalion» than he took ev^y measure for re- 
suming his former functions. His jurisdiction hav- 
ing been readily recognised by the colony, he des- 
patched messengeia to si^veral places, announcing 
what had passed in Peru, and declaring the illega- 
lity of Pizarro's proceedings. He then summoned 
the authorities of the neighbouring settlements, to 
range themselves round the standard of legitimate 
power ; and threatened to treat as rebels all those 
who, after the present requisition, should dare to 
disobey his orders. The Viceroy, indeed, proceed- 
ed with an energy and alacrity well suited to the 
occasion. Knowing the urgent necessity of col- 
lecting a competent force before Gonzalo Pizarro 
should have time to thwart his plan of operations, 
he was indefatigable in his endeavours to raise 
men. He sent officers to Puerto Viejo, St Michael 
and Trujillo, to recruit soldiers. Nor were his re- 
quisitions without success. Many Spaniards, ei- 
ther from real inclination, or from disgust at the 
violent conduct of Pizarro, hastened to join the 

• Zarate. — G. de la Vega. 
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stsndiird of Nuo^ Vela ; snd lie boob fomid hiui- 
•elf at the bead of a bodf of men, who, if unequal 
to offer battle in tbe open field, served neverthe- 
less as a ralljring point to all those who were in- 
clined to follow tbe same coarse. * 

Bnt Nniiea Vela soon began to feel the effects 
of that vigorous opposition to bis power which was 
to terminate only with his death. At tbe very 
commencement, an officer in tbe service of Pizanro, 
named Bacbicao, seized npon tbe two vessels, and 
compelled the Viceroy to retreat into tbe inland 
country, where a series of hardships and calamities 
awaited him, eqoal to any thin|^ yet sufiered by the 
Spaniards in the New World. 

* Zorate.*— Gomara, ^1^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Pixarro gams a signed Vtctorg^^DettA of the 

Vieero^f S^, 

GoN^ALo Pizirro, being daly informed of the re- 
lease of Nnnes Vela, and of his assamption of power 
at Tnmbez, lost no time in preparing to avert the 
threatened danger. He immediately despatched 
Villegas, Gonzalo Diaz, and H. AlFarado, three of 
bis most devoted officers, to scour the districts on 
die coast, both to recniit men, Imd to prevent any 
reinforcements from the colonies joining the stan- 
dard of the Viceroy. The force which the latter 
possessed was insufficient, in the present position 
of affiiirs, to create any serious apprehensions in 
the mind of Pizarro ; and, if he conld succeed in 
drawing him into the inland country, and in cutting 
off evny communication with the coast, it was easy 
to foresee that the destruction of Nunea Vela would 
ultimately follow. Pursued on every side by the 
Bumerous and veteran forces of the Governor, com- 
manded as they were by the most able and expe* 
rienced officers, though he might protract the con- 
test, he could not possibly avoid the fate with 
which he was threatened. 
An event now took place well calculated to pro- 
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mote tbecanseof the Viceroy. Theofficer who com- 
manded for the Governor at La Plata, was ardently 
devoted to his interests ; and it is probably owing to 
this, if not to secret instructions from Pizarro» that 
Francis Almendras, for sach was the officer s namOf 
incurred the displeasure of the inhabitants, and af* 
forded an opportunity for an explosion. Almendras, 
in his zeal for the party to which he was devoted, had 
arrested a person Of note in the dty, called Gomes de 
Lema, for some trifling offence. This act was strongly 
reprobated by the ifihabitanis, who l^epresested to 
Almendras the exeessire severity of the punish- 
ment, when compared with the fault committed, 
and requested th«t the individnul in <|«iestion efaeuld 
be set at liberty. Pinrvo*! lieutenaai gave a per^ 
emptory refusal to tbmr soUoilations ; an4» €m hear* 
i&g seme of Lema s iriendfl f xclaimi in a threaten* 
i&g tone, that if he dkl not release tto priaoner» 
t&^ would, he conceived that a severe exampk 
oi^ht to be made> * in order to eurb diese inidpieDt 
tokens of disaffectioii. Acting upon this idM, he 
ordered the unfortunate object of oontention tb be 
strangled in prison dmring the night, and hia head 
to be exposed in the public square. * 

The inhabitants of La Plata were no lean snr- 
prised than enraged at this atrodena act* TheyeoA- 
eeived that no secniity oonld be obtained from fur- 
ther attempin on the part of a man who had evino* 
ed his ruthless disposition in so daring a mamter ; 
and from that moment, motives of peiaooal safety, 
no less than a desire of revasgoi prompted sevetnl of 
the leading men in theplace to enter into a eeereft 
leegne against Almendras. Of theeei the moat din* 
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tiiigvilshed forbk lAilitws md fank, as well «ui tb« 
KKMt resolme, wbb Diego Ceateno) a inft& wbo 
iMtd been devoted to PisiiTo*^ party, bat who, per- 
cetviag tbe arrogant aatamptioii of aupreme power 
OH tke part of that chief, aad the artntruy manner la 
which be ezercited it, had become didgasted with 
bim, and retired from bis tervice. Diego Ceivteno, 
having convened the princifml iahabitante, commun- 
ed with them on the plan which they ovght to pnr* 
eue, when it was at length resolved that Almendras 
should die. This decision was carried into exe- 
cution with a degree of treachery and barbarity 
equal to that employed by Almendras towards 
Gemee de Lenm* The chief conspirators assera- 
bled in the house of their victim on a Sunday,' with 
the ostensible intention of aceompanymg him to 
masii, when they suddenly fell «poa him, and in- 
IKcted many wounds with their daggers. Whilst 
yet Hngeriag between life and death, his exectt<* 
tieaers dragged him to the square^ where they or« 
dered bis' head to be severed from his body, de- 
claring hhn a rebel and a tmitor to the King. * 
' Upon the commission of this deed, the conspirators 
proceeded to take active measures for- ensuring 
success to* their designs. Diego Centeno was nam- 
ed Oeneiul, and he, with eqnid alacrity, sent Lope de 
Mendoaa to Arequipa, in order to surprise Pedro 
de Ftaentes, • who commanded there for Pitfarro. 
Fuentes, at the approach of Mendosa, fled ; and the 
latter, 0Gcap3ring the town, seized all the arms aad 
provisions that he could find, enlisted new soldiers, 
txid returned to La Plata. Diego Centeno being 

BOW at the head of two hundred and £fty men, 

• 

* Zarste.— O. de la Vega.*- Gomora, &c. 
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pawed tbem in reriewy and haraagoed them oa 
the BacredoeM of their caiue» the duty which waa 
demanded of them for its support and defence, the 
usurped jurisdiction of Gonzalo Pizarro, his arro* 
gance and excesses, and the little hope which they» 
could entertain of ever awaking sentiments of 
pity and mercy in his cruel heart. 

Meantime, the Governor being duly apprised of 
the transactions of the Viceroy, — ^though somewhat 
alarmed at the extent which the insurrection waa 
gaining, displayed tliat composure of mind, and that 
personal activity, which were requisite to ensure a 
prosperous issue* He commanded resouioea to^ 
which his competitor could in no manner aspire* 
Being in possession of the revenue— having the 
principal towns of Peru subject to bis juriadictioa» 
and a numerous and gallant army ready to foUow 
wherever he should lead — all his plans were easy 
of execution ; and he was placed in a decided su* 
periority to die enemy. He resolved to march a- 
gainst Nunez Vela without loss of time, and pro- 
voke him to a battle, which, coiwidering the dif« 
ference of numbers, could not be doubtful aa to 
the result. Piaanro advanced, fall of c«nfidence» to^ 
wards the enemy ; and as the country was in ge- 
neral on his side, he- met with as many advantagea 
on ills part as the Viceroy was compelled to en* 
counter difficulties. Being informed of the formid^ 
able force which the Governor commanded, Nunea 
Vela considered it would be an act of madness to 
meet him in the field ; and he accordingly resolved 
to retreat to Quito, until he should have more anq^ 
means of offering open resistance by arqip. "nna 
retreat, and the pursuit of Pizarro, form an inter- 
esting episode in the history of those timea. Cu* 
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^jal, who led the Tangnard, was nearly coming to 
an engagement, which did not however take place ; 
and the two parties continued in this manner, one 
to retreat, and the other to pnrsne, for above three 
thousand miles. * 

' In this extraordinary march, the sufferings and 
toil endured by both parties were extreme. They 
were obliged to undergo the most galling distresses, 
proceeding from latigue and fiamine ; and, to satisfy 
the cravings of hunger, they were often compelled 
to devour their horses. The privations of the sol* 
diers of Pizarro were rendered more insupportable, 
from Nunez Vela taking every thing away, as he 
proceeded, from the places through which he pass- 
ed ; so that, in his present sufferings, the fonner 
chief beheld a renewal of the extraordinary cala- 
mities which had characterized his singular expe- 
dition to the Canela. But distress of every kind 
was endured by the soldiers with exemplary mag- 
nanimity. No one complained or repined at such 
hard fate ; and though jthe Viceroy, touched with 
pity, often invited such of his men as were exhaust- 
ed to quit his service, no one would avail himself 
of this permission, and all preferred perishing in 
their duty. Carvajal took prisoners those who 
lagged behind, and, with his usual rigour, inflicted 
death on the most conspicuous, f After these 
dreadful trials, the Viceroy at last reached Quito, 
in a most deplorable condition ; but no sooner was 
be arrived in Hiat town, than Carvajal, with the 
' van of Pizarro's army, appeared before it, and Nunez 
Vela, fall of sorrow, found himself compelled to 

* Zftr»t& t Ibid.<~FeniaBde2.~G. de la Vega. 
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quit a situation which he wm «iiabk' ta iehnL 
He accordiiigly left the place» but with such pie* 
cipitancyv » to eriiiint father the appesranee of 
a flight than of a regular letreat. Coatmniiig to 
suifer sererely, yet nothing dannted hy the hard* 
thips tint preaeed upon him — after much toil, he 
entered the profince of Ponpayan, where he ex- 
peeted to find some respite firom the pnieiiitof the 
enemy* 

Gonzak) Piaarro had aU this tinie> followed the 
traees of the fngitive Viceroy, with an alaerity and 
li perseTerance worthy the importance of tfae prizei 
He was too deeply interested in the capture ef 
that personage, not to exert all hb energtee to 
accoooplish it ; bat» despite of the arcUmr of the 
parsnit, Nnnea Vela had so snccesslidly eladed 
the Tigilance ef tfae enemy, that Piaarro, desparing 
of attaining his object^ thought it more expedieait 
to retom ta Quito. Bat a new source of alarm 
came now to occupy his thonghla. From the mo* 
ment that Diego Centeao had unfurled the stand- 
ard of war against the Geienior, he had been so 
nmremitlaag in hie exertieas to promote the caiMO 
of the Viceroy, that he had placed himself m an 
attitude well calealated to aft>rd apprehenriona to 
the enemy. The senthem proriBces were akneai 
wholly devoted to hian, and he was at the bead cf 
a gallant army, eager to close ia the cenfliet* Pi- 
aarro received intelligence of the formidable asped 
that his enemy was aasnming, and was oottv^ced 
that he ought to oppose so ^ngeroas a foe with^ 
ont loss of time. He riierefote aelectad Oarvi^ 
who enjoyed his chief confidence, to hasten i^painal 
Diego Centeno is the south) whilst he himself re* 
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BUMied at Qailo» in order to watch etery move- 
raent of the Viceroy. * 

Gonzalo Pizarro perceived that a crisn conld 
not be distant; yet, with an impatience natural 
to his daring Bpirit, he longed to join in conflict 
with- his enemy. He had, during the pursait, 
repeatedly flattered himself that he woald be abl^ 
to bring the contest to an issue ; but as the yi- 
gHance of Nnnea Vela baffled every endearour, 
and surmounted erery obstacle, the Groremor felt 
his ardour for • battle daily increase. Nor could 
it be otherwise* Goazalo was sensible that the 
success of his enterprise depended mainly on the 
promptness and decbion of his measures. Every 
hour of delay was as detrimental to his cause 
as it was fevourable to that of his enemy. His 
anticipations were soon confirmed. No soon- 
er did the Viceroy find the least respite at Ponpa* 
yaft from the hot pursuit of Pizarro, than the fnl) 
energies of his soiri were employed to augment his 
iltoee and Bieans of resistance. Benalcazar, a man 
of great influence, who had constantly acted a 
eoaspicuous part in the conquest of Pern, had join- 
ed his staadMd, and, with '^ assistance of diat gaK 
}«at officer^ he had succeeded in collecting above 
four hundred men in the province. He then der- 
patched fresh requisitions to the neighbouringplaces, 
commanding the authorities, civil, and militmy, to 
lend their support to the legitimate cause. Hfe 
would not listen to any terms of accommodation. 
Some peraons of his own party, wishing to prevent 
the cMsasters consequent on a fearful civil contest, 
bad cooBselled him to enter into negotiation widi 

* Zanite.— ^Gomara. 
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the enemy ; bat the Viceroy, thongfa certainly ad- 
iog upon the defensive, indignantly shrank from 
each an altematiTO. With the pride and resolution 
natural to his character, he declared that he would 
never compromise with rebels and traitors, and that 
the sword alone should now decide the impending 
quarrel. 

The firm determination of Nunez Vela was not 
unknown to Pizarro ; and, being himself actuated 
by the same spirit, he laboured strenuously to bring 
the matter to the issue of a battle* As the Vice* 
roy prudently remained at Ponpayan, daily in- 
creasing his resources, and would certainly not ad- 
vance until he possessed a force superior, or at 
least equal to that of the enemy, Pizarro was dis- 
posed to force him at all events to a contest. But 
he soon changed his resolution. He had already 
pursued the Viceroy from St Michael to Quito, a 
distance of a hundred and fifty leagues without 
having been able either to overtake him, or pro- 
voke him to a battle. It was probable that Nu- 
nez Vela w^uld persist in this system of opera- 
tions, rather than risk the event of a combat ; and 
Pizarro would thus continue to lose his time in 
an unprofitable chase, exhaust the strength of his 
troops with unnecessary fatigue, and compromise 
the chances of success. He therefore conceived it 
would be more politic to resort to stratagem, in 
order to induce the enemy to enter the field. 
Acting upon this idea, he skilfully spread a re- 
port, that he was about to march against Cente- 
no, who had assumed so formidable an, aspect 
as to excite his serious alarm ; and that Pedro de 
Pnelles was to remain in Quito with three hundred 
men, in order to make head against the Viceroy. 
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Thi^ strfttilgem was no less happily conceiyed than 
Bkilfdily executed. Being sufficiently seconded by 
bis agents and spies, Gonsalo Pizarro, when be 
conceived tbat his plan was sufficiently matured, 
departed from Quito, lea^ng, as bad been report- 
ed, Pedro de Pnelles with the above-mentioned 
garrison. 

Further to favour the stratagem, there was aman in 
the army of the Viccfroy secretly devoted to Pizarrof, 
who lost no opportunity of aiding that commander's 
scheme. The report gained slight credit at first ; but' 
when, in addition to the private correspondence of 
the soldiers of the two parties, it was well ascer*^ 
ti^ed that Pizarro had actually quitted Quito, the 
Viceroy and all his principal officers fell into the 
snare prepared for them. * The plot had be^n so 
s^lfuUv arranged, as hot to afford th^ least ground 
for susiicion. Far from being improbable, the de* 
pifirture' of i'izarro from Quito seemed to be not 
only perfectly justified, btit even required by dr* 
enmstances. The Viceroy, accordingly, believed in 
the reality of this movement ; the more no, as hid 
enemy had left behind hiih a Ibrce of three hun- 
dred men under the command of one of his best 
and principal officers. Fully impressed' with thesef 
thoughts, he resolved t6 attack Pedro de Puelles, 
and forthwith put his army into motion towards 
Quito. 

Meantime, Gronzalo Pizarro, receiving due intel^' 
ligence of die enemy's operations, and conceiving 
that he had him under his power, sildd^nly return- 
ed to Quito, and joined hid lieutenant J^teHigs. 
He then advance to meet the ex-viceroy, who 

,2arete.«— (S*. iie;l»Vega 
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dwae wHh alacrity ta the encoaatery in the fian 
persaaaion that he abonld have to engage only with 
Pedro de Puelles. The Viceroy entered Qoito^ 
which had been abandoned by the enemy, withont 
the least opposition — little aware of the plot coi^ 
trived against him. It was only npon his arrival 
in that town, that he learnt that Pizarro and Paellea 
had acted all the while in concert, and that» eie 
long, he would be obliged to face the combined 
forces of the two commanders. Nunez. Vela was 
thunderstruck at this intelligence, which, to his 
unspeakable sorrow and disappointment^ he soon 
perceived to be founded on truth. His retreat had 
been cut off by the enemy, and he was necesaactty 
oompelled to fight or surrender. The latter alter- 
native he discarded indignantly frpm his thoughts; 
and resolved to make a last said vigorous exertion 
in the only honourable course left to him. 

On the following morning ( Janoary 18th 1546),. 
the Viceroy assembled his troops, and, having ha- 
rangued them, advanced to meet the enemy. Though 
inferior to Gonzalo Pizarro, both in the number 
and equipment of bis forces, he s^ possessed a 
strength capable, by proper exertions, of holding 
ifictory in suspense. He had in his ranks sume 
officers of dote, among whom none was mme 
conspicuous than the celebrated Ben^icazar, a man 
distinguished no less for his bravery and serviees 
in Peruy thism for the general rectitude of hia con- 
duct during the entangled and perplexing scenes 
that took place in that country alter the conquest. 
But th0 army of Gonzalo Piz^o had the great 
advantage of b^ng provided with a strong aupfriy 
of fire-arms. The engagement began with equal 
ardour on both aides ; mi^ isdeed, the peculiar- 
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i^ of the ciremaataiiees under which they fought, 
rendered it necessary that the most extraordinary 
exerUons shonld be made by both parties. Every 
one felt aware that he had no mercy to expect from 
the conqueror; and the spirit of vengeance which 
partly actuated the leaders^ was readily communicat- 
ed to the men. *' Victory or death ! " — was the cry 
adopted by both parties ; while the fierceness of the 
charges, and the obstinate rage of the battle, clearly 
demonstrated that all abided by such a resolution. 
For a long time the contest was maintained with 
equal ardour, and with the same chance of success. 
But the superiority of Pizanro's army begim at 
length to prevail. The Viceroy, nothmg daunted 
by the havock which the enemy's well-disciplined 
veterans made among his ranks, continued to exert 
himself in the most gallant manner to rally his 
troops, and cheer them on to continue the struggle. 
Nunez Vela conducted himself, on this occasion, 
with an intrepidity, a perseverance, and resolution, 
deserving admiration, and worthy of a different fate. 
But the efforts of courage were no longer availing ; 
disorder began to spread among the ranks; and the 
soldiers of Pizarro, animated by this advantage, 
pushed forward to bring the struggle to a success- 
M termination. 

The Viceroy, exhausted with the fatigues of the 
previous day, the want of rest, and the exertions 
of the figh^ perceived with sorrow that he could 
scarcely retrieve the fortunes of the day* His 
Jiorse was ready to sink — the enemy pressed for- 
ward— *retreat seemed advisable — and Nunez Vela 
resolved to adopt this course. But neither his 
strength, nor that of his horse, was equal to the 
task ; he was overtaken by a soldier, who inflict- 
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ed a terHble bloi^ oil l^ faeftd, ^ich Btnnned hini, 
and brought bim lo the grbiind. He had already 
been wounded, and this last stroke terminated his 
existence. His ML was the signal for a general 
rout. His soldiers, dispirited and overpowered by 
the enemy, now betook themselves to flight on 
every side, and were fiercely pursued by the foe. 
The victory was no longer doubtful ; and Gonzalo 
Pizarro, with his conquering army, entered Quito 
in triumph, amidst general acclamations. The 
bead of the unfortunate Nuiiee Vela having been 
-severed from the body, was placed on a gib- 
bet in the public square ; but the Governor caused 
it to be taken down as soon as he perceived it. * 
Yet the rage of many against the fallen Viceroy 
seemed not to have been extinguished even with 
his death, as they exclaimed against his tyranny, 
and rejoiced in his ruin. A soldier even placed 
his beard, instead of a plume, on his morion, and 
wore it until commanded to withdraw it. 

The conduct of Gonzalo Pizarro after his vic- 
tory, appears to have b^en lenient, and far from 
what hiis enemies had anticipated. He did not 
stain his triumph by the massacre of any of his 
enemies ; and, thon|^ he had decreed the death of 
Hernandez Giron, he afterwards pardoned him. 
He reinstated the gallant Benalcazar in his for- 
mer rank and power, and showed equal kindness 
towards other officers that swore obedience. He 
then ordered the most solemn obsequies to be 
performed on Nunez Vela, Cabrera, and other per- 
sons of note of the adverse party, who had fieillen in 
the battle. He himself, with his principal officers, 

• Gonaia. 
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attended the ceremony in mourning. These tokens 
of kindness — the favour shown to many of the ene- 
my — ^the pardon granted to the brother of the late 
'N^ceroy— -and the general leniency of Pizarro's 
conduct— were well calculated to call forth the most 
flattering anticipations ; and the late battle was ac- 
cordingly yiewed, in a short time, by the great 
majority of the Spaniards, as a fortunate event. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Ganzalo Pizarro becomes absolute Master ofPenu 

GoNZALO Pizarro bebg, by the recent Tictory, 
relieved from ttie most pressing anxiety, deter- 
mined to remain some time in Quito, both to give 
repose to his troops, and to provide every thug 
requisite for the re-establishment of order. Well 
aware of the precarious tenure by which he held 
his power, and unable to deceive himself with 
regard to the illegality of his proceedings, he was 
eager to atone for the irregularity of his past con* 
duct by the prudence of his present measures. As 
the Audience was completely dissolved by the deadi 
of Alvarez, the return of Tejada to Spain, the illness 
of Zarate, and the complete subserviency of Cepeda 
to. Pizarro, this General conceived that he ought 
himself to draw up such regulations as were neces- 
sary for the permanent restoration of peace and 
for the prosperity of the country. He according- 
ly devoted his time to examining the internal policy 
of the empire, and, aided by Cepeda, who acted as 
his prime counsellor and confidant, he adopted 
such measures as could not have been altogether 
anticipated from a reckless soldier. 

Meantime, Carvajal had been carrying on active 
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operations agamst Centono ; but that veteran had 
never been able, either to capture the enemy, or to 
disperse his followers. Centeao displayed abilities 
of no common order in the varions military move* 
ments which he was daily forced to make^ either 
to deceive his foe or to evade pursuit. But 
the name of Camyal carried terror and alarm 
wherever that leader happened to march. The 
treIl-knowi( courage of the old veteran, no less 
than his sanguinary disposition, had inspired the 
inhabitants of the country with such dread and 
horror, tfaat,iit his approach, they either sought 
safety in flight, or submissively surrendered. Not 
so Centeno and his adherents. With an inve* 
teracy of resolution, and a magnanimity worthy of 
better success, they continued to defy the acti- 
vity of Carvajal, rather than surrender to his power. 
At length, however, Lope de Mendoza, who com- 
manded a part of Centeno's army, deceived by a 
false report, came to an engagement. His troops 
were routed, and he was afterwards surprised 
and taken at a little village, and immediate- 
ly put to death. The gallant Centeno himself, 
after a variety of adventures and hardships, was at 
hut compelled to fly to the mountains, where he re- 
mained many months concealed in a lonesome ca- 
vern, with a few attendants that adhered faithful 
to him. Carvajal directed his march to the Charcas 
without meeting with opposition, and made his entry 
into the city of La Plata, where he determined to 
make a sojourn in order to gather as much silver 
as possible from the rich mines of Potosi. In the 
meantime, he sent the head of Lope de Mendoza 
to Arequipa, there to be placed on a gibbet ; be- 
cause it was in that city that the unfortunate 
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Mendoza and Centeno had Bufcffled the standard 
of war agaiiut Pizairo.* 

Soon stfter, CarFajal received intelligence from 
the GoTemor, anaonncing the complete victory 
which the latter had obtained, the death of Nunez 
Vela, and the total dispersion and submiasion of his 
troops. Pizarro farther announced his intention of 
proceeding to Lima, and desired Carrajal to re- 
pair to that place without loss of time, that they 
might concert together the plans to be adopted in 
the present posture of afiairs. Carvajal had, from 
the commencement, strongly urged Pizarro to 
throw off all dependence on the Spanish gorem* 
ment, and to declare himself absolute in the coun* 
try; but, upon receiving llie despatches which 
announced the victory of Quito, and the total min 
of the enemy, his remonstrances were pressed 
with redoubled ardour ; nor were his arguments 
destitute of force. Pizarro had arrogated to him« 
self absfdnte power in the country, and had wag* 
ad war against the lawful authority of his King. 
He conseqn^Dtly could not be viewed in Spain 
in any other light but that of a rebel and traitor. 
The jurisdiction which he now held was usurped ; 
and the means by which he had obtained it, were 
justified by no other plea than that of force- 
He could not even plead his nomination, by the 
inhabitants of Cuzco, as Procurator-general of the 
Spanish settlements, having long since thrown 
off that appointment, in order to assume higher 
functions, and power more absolute and unre* 
stricted. Carvajal urged these arguments in lively 
colours, adding, that offended A^jesty could ne- 

• 6. ds la Vega. 
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ver pardon the offences of which he now stood 
convicted. He had opeal^r marched againat 
the representaliTe of his King — defeated him in 
hattle — cat off his head — and then made himself 
master of the country. His position was critical 
in the extreme ; and nothing conid save his for- 
tunes, perhaps eyen his life, but perseverance in 
the most decided measures. 

Under this impressiony Carvajal strenuously ad* 
med Gon^alo Pizarro to declare himself indepen* 
dent sovereign of Peni« Such a step could scarcely 
injure Inm more than be had already been, in the 
eyes of the Spanish court, or draw upon him greater 
dangers, than those which already threatened him. 
He had placed himself in a situation, from which no 
alternative was to be expected but complete tn- 
umph, or irrevocable destruction. No half mea- 
sures, no temporizing resources, were available ia 
the present posture of afiiurs ; and it would argue 
insanity or childish timidity to hesitate now, 
when he was so far advanced in his career, that 
he could expect neither advantage nor safety from 
Getracii^ his steps. A want of proper determina- 
tion was, besides, unpardonable in the present 
state of affairs, when the most unbounded means 
were in the hands of Pizarro. He had a devoted 
army under his command, the officers of whidi 
had BO openly and decidedly compromised them- 
selves, that it was their interest to adhere strictly 
to his fortunes, to the very last extremity. He 
was also master of the country ; and an inva- 
sion of it would be attended with as much dif- 
ficulty as danger. From the frontiers of Pon- 
payan to the confines of Chili, every one acknow- 
ledged his jurisdiction, aad obeyed his power 
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Nor was this all. Hinqjora, wbo commanded fais 
fleet, had seized on Panama, left a garrison al 
Nombre de Dios, and held now absolute com* 
mand over the South Sea. By this means the com- 
mnnication was cut off between Pern and Spain. 
But, as if in addition to so many advantages. Pi- 
zarro had it in his power to bring the natives of the' 
country to voluntary obedience, for he had only to' 
marry the Coya, or daughter of the Sun, apparent 
heiress to the throne of the Incas ; and, out of re-' 
spect for her, the Indians would flock with zeal 
round the standard of Pizarro. Thus, the means 
were within his reach to set at defiance the ven- 
geance of the Spanish court, and to establish an in- 
dependent sovereignty in Peru. The expeditions 
which Spain might send over against him, would 
neither be sufficient in number, nor possessed of 
any means of overturning bis authority. * 

These arguments carried conviction, and coidd 
not but be listened to widi eagerness by a man of 
Pizarro 8 ambitious disposition. His mind dwelt 
with pleasure on the glittering prospects <^ domi- 
nion, that expanded before his view, and which 
Carvajal laboured so incessantly and strenuously 
to place in die most alluring light. But to the 
remonstrances of that veteran were added other 
representations equally weighty and pressing. The 
lawyer Cepeda, in whose counsels Pizarro placed 
the most implicit confidence, endeavoured, with- 
out intermission, to inculcate the views so urgent- 
ly pressed by Carvajal. Pedro de Pbelles, also, 
to whom perhaps the Governor stood more in- 
debted 'for his present elevation, than to any other 

• Gomara.— G. de la V^;«. • 
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officer bi bis- army, cencwred in the opinion of Ce- 
pedA and Carrajal ; and a great nnmberof other 
friends and adherents evinced an equal conviction, 
both by their looks and words. These counsellors 
skilfolly endeaTonred to incnkate into the mind 
of their commander, that he had as good a right 
to establish a sovereignty as many of the founders 
of monarchies, from the remotest antiquity. Con- 
quest and success alone were the sacred claims 
which the authors of a royal dynasty could urge 
foir their possession of power— ^or their descendants 
for its continuance, f 

'Gonzalo Pizarro heard these arguments, and 
die warm remonstrances of his adherents, with 
feelings of delight at his anticipated greatness. He 
seemed at first resolved to adopt their advice, and 
to be in every respect- swayed by the dictates of 
their zeal for his interests ; yet, strange to say, he- 
neglected' to put their advice into execution. By 
some singular and unaccountable fatatity, he delay- 
td proclaiming himself as King of Peru ; and he 
lost that time in useless speculation, which was so' 
important to the success of his schemes. Pi2arro 
was neither wanting in resolution nor ambition, to 
V^mture upon a course even more desperate than 
the one which was now proposed to him ; but 
he neither possessed that capacious mind, nor those* 
towering abilities, which are requisite for the ac- 
complishment of gigantic undertakings. Such, 
indeed, considering the awe which the Spaniards 
entertained for their monarchs, would be any at- 
tempt to render themselves independent of their 
jurisdiction. Gonzalo Pizarro probably recoiled . 

t FeniaDde2.«-»0, de la V^a. . 
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from the magnitiid^ of the eAterpme ; or perhaps 
t^e was content with a more restrieted authority, and 
a less diLZzling elevation. The already too promi- 
nent station which he occupied, appeared to him 
fully adequate to fill the measure of his amhition ; 
and he seemed to limit his desires to a continu- 
ance of the power' which he now enjoyed. He 
flattered himself, that in spite of the ominous pre- 
sages of Carvajal and Cepeda, the Spanish court 
would not resort to violent measures against him* 
but would suffer him to continue as Governor of 
Peru. The immense power which he now pos- 
sessed, t<^ether with his influence over the coun- 
try, he conceived, would influence the ministers of 
Charles rather to acquiesce in the present order 
of things, than to prolong a disastrous series of 
wars and calamities in the New World ; and that, 
as long as he presented a submissive and deferen- 
tial aspect towards the Emperor, the irregularity 
of his past conduct would be overlooked in the 
lustre of hift present success and of his commanding 
attitude. 

Acting upon this principle, he sent AlvaresE 
Maldonado» one of Us mo^t devoted adherents,, to 
Spain. This officer was commissioned to lay before 
the Spanish court such m-Bccfmnt of past events^ 
as might induce the ss^vereign to look with le- 
niency OB the condiict oi Plzaji^o and li^is follow- 
ers. Great stress was to be laid on the pressure of 
necessity — the unsettled state of the counl^ry — ^the 
peremptory zeal of the Spaniards in Peim to resist 
the harsh and violent proceedings of the Viceroy 
Nunez Vela— -the prQv<HS9tion offered by the la^ 
ter ; and the whole was to be wound up wiUi a 
pompous deseriptiQifc oltha gnrnt meiits of Pi2«no 
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lis semces-^the iinportant results i^ich ought 
to b)e expected from his heing at the head of af- 
hxm in Pern— ^tind his suhmissive deference to the 
royal authority, which it was far from his intention 
to controvert or dispnte. 

Gonsaio Pizarro then- repaired to Lima, where 
lie made a magnificent entry that hore all the cha* 
tacteristics of a military triumph. He was ac* 
(Bompanied hy his gallant officers and Veteran troops 
— ^all attired id their hest habiliments. The muni* 
teipal body came la prooession to meet him, and 
welcome him' to the city. The bells rang an en^ 
livening peal, while trumpets and other martial in* 
strtiiiients mingled their stirring sounds with the 
joyous acclamations of the public. In this manner 
he proceeded to the cathedral, where 7^ Deum 
was sung with great solemnity, and his jurisdie* 
tion Orer Peru confirmed by the sacred rites of re« 
iigion. The enthusiasm of the Spaniards was at its 
height. Pizarro took up his residence in the dwell- 
ing formerly occupied by his brother Francis, the 
first governor of Peru ; and, in his deportment and 
manner of life^ seemed inclined to display the 
state and pomp, as weU as power, 'to ^diich -hia 
present fortune had elevated him. Some histo- 
rians pretend that, with his accession to such so- 
Yereign command, his haughtiness increased, imd 
Ms manners became overbearing, so that many of 
bis former adherents began to cool in their devoid 
Odness to him. Indeed, this illiterate adventuret 
^eoold fiot'shino to advantage in such a*field. The 
'qualhiee with which nature had endowed him, and 
"whibh practice and habit had so greatly improved, 
'wete of a very dif^rent description from those so 
htdi^nsable. for holding even the semblance of a 
• toiOBtt* Gtmzak) Pizarro was a bold soldier, an ad- 
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ventarer foil of ardour and magDenimity ; lie waa 
even a general of experience, and of no mean capor 
city for conducting a war. Bat» to perform with 
distinction the polished duties of aocial life, he waa 
totally unqualified both by nature and education^ 
The roughness of his manners, excusable in it sol- 
dier, appeared ludicrous in a Governor ; and the 
great lustre of his deeds waa partially obscured by 
the shadows of ignorance, which became now, by 
means of his elevation^ doubly conspicuous. 

Canrajal meantime arrived at Liaia. Nothing 
could equal the reception which Pizarro thought 
proper to give that famous veteran. He himself^ 
attended by a gallant retinae, went a great diatimce 
from the city to meet him, as he waa anxious to 
show the extent of respect and gratitude which he 
felt towards a commander to whom he stood so 
greatly obliged. Indeed, the zeal which the old 
soldiers bad uniformly evinced for the cause of the 
(governor was well deserving of such marks of dis- 
tinction. The result showed that hia arrival in li- 
ma could not but bind more closely the ties whieh 
existed between him and Pizarro. Carvajal a re- 
searches into the mines of Potosi bad been k^ 
lowed with complete success, and a rich prize was 
the reward of his exertions. He brought along 
with him above a million of pesosy which treasure 
he laid at the feet of the Governor. He then n* 
iiewed his former expostulations to Pizarro to de- 
clare himself Sovereign of Peru; but the Gover- 
nor, though deeply grateful to hia zealous General 
for the many secrices he had done, deoliaed*io 
follow his advice, in the firm expectation that the 
.present tranquillity of the coontiry would, not be 
compromised by any attempt of the Spaniah govwi- 
txu>nt, to curtail the powers which he now enjoyed- 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

The Migsian of Pedro Lagasca to Pern, 

Thk Spanish goverameiil now found itself pkceil 
in a most unpleasant dilemma. The eyents which 
had difiSnfbed the tranquillity of Pern were such as 
to awaken the utmost anxiety ; but, though the enV 
was alarming, the remedy did not readily present it* 
self to the ministers of Charles. Contending interests 
arose to defeat every plan sD^ested for the pacific»- 
tion of those colonies ; and the diversity of opinion 
protracted those decisive measures which were ne- 
ceasaryto he adopted without loss of time. Alvarez 
Coeto and Francisco MakbnadO) the envoys, one 
from the late Viceroy, the other from Gonzalo Pi- 
jwrro, had lurived at; Spain without impediment^ 
andhadhastened to Valladolid, where the court was 
then estahli^d. The moment of their arrival was 
one.of great embamssment. The Emperor Cbar]e8> 
wholly occupied ia carrying forward his measures 
against the Lutherans of Germany, had abandoned 
tfoe government of Spain to the Prince his son^ a£- 
•terwartU so celebrated under the name of Philip the 
Second. This Prince heard, with lively solicitude, 
the accounts given by Cueto and Maldonado, and 
kninediateJly bid the alarming iateUigeace before 
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his council. It was erident that Pern was involved 
in extreme anarchy ; and the palliations which the 
envoy of Gonzalo Pizarro skilfnlly offered in excuse 
of his master's proceedings, were not sufficient 
to deceive the Spanish ministers as to the real state 
of affairs, and the unjustifiable jurisdiction whidi 
Pizarro had usurped. 

At first, every one was shocked and scandalized 
at the open maatier in which the iroyal authority 
had been opposed ; and the defeat and death of 
Nunez Vela created universal feelings of horror 
and indignation. The rebellion was so bold and 
Planning, that nothing but ^treme measures tp- 
peared adequate to the ex^ncy of the times. The 
greater part of the ministers, accordingly, sttengly 
advocated the most decisive and violent proceed- 
ings. It was indispensably necessaiy to check tfaa;t 
licentiousness which was now as it were established 
in Peru ; and no temporizing system could beene* 
cessfully acted on towards rude adventurers, who 
had repeatedly shown the little dependence that 
could be placed on their protestations* By foroe 
of arms alone ought the rebels to be subdnedy and 
brought to condign punishment ; and to effect this 
purpose, it was decided that fl powNibi ezpeditiott 
ehould be sent immediately to P^m. No 
was to be lost ; but, after solemnly declaring 
«arro and his adherents rebels and trakors, they 
'were to be treated -with the utmost rigour. 

Such a resolution, no doubt, would have *heeB 

most efff9Ctual, as well as perfectly justifiable, had 

it been as easy in execution as it was in ccmoep* 

tion. Spain was, however, in no condition to ae- 

'cond such vigorous measures. The long protract* 

<ed wars of the Emperor had drained t^e eaSen of 
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Money, and the oomtry of men. Hie yeteruifl 

were now in GeraMBy, where their presence wee 

imperionsly reqniied ; and it wee neither politic 

nor just to proceed to a general lery of aoldieie, in 

a nation still groaning severely under the harden 

which had heen thrown npon it— a harden 0Ter»« 

whelming, eren despite- of the glory with which it 

was accompanied. Besides, the preparation of a 

formidable expedition, even if it should he decided 

npon, demanded more time than the urgency of the 

afiair seemed to allow. The transportation of the 

troops woald he attended with equal difficulties i 

nor could much confidence he placed in raw recruits^ 

who might prohahly he allured from the royal stand** 

ard to another that offered ridier prospects of 

booty, and greater independence of life. But other 

obstacles, still more serious and more difficult to 

surmount, soon presented themselves. Gonzalo Pi« 

sarro had now assumed a formidable attitude, and 

conld easily provide against the dangers of the 

most powerful invasion. He was master of the 

South Sea, and thus the route by Nombre de Dies 

and Panama would be interrupted. A march. to 

Quito, tlHTOugh regions dreary and nnhealtfay, or 

inhabited by ferocious hordes of Indians, would be 

attended with fatal results. Besides, even suppos* 

iog that all these obstacles were sormonnted, the 

araiy would be thrown into a vast and nnloiown 

oomtry, to contend with superior foroes-^with 

men accustomed to every sort of toil and danger, 

innred to latigue, and prepared for the most de8«> 

perate events. These men were led by officers 

equally distinguished for their courage, as they 

were redoubtable for experience in war. Fizar« 

vo was undisputed master of .the coontryy possessed 

s 
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ft complete knowledge of it, aad knew how to 
ev'ery advantage which his situation presented. 
' These speculations made even the most resolute 
advocate for extreme measures to pause, and ulti- 
mately to alter his opinion. A failure in the 
attempt would be a mortal blow to Spain, as it 
would not only firmly establish Pizarro in hm 
usurped authority, but might tempt other soldien 
in the New World to seize the first opportunity ef 
following his example, and of dedaring themselves 
in open arms against their sovereign. To try the 
efiect of more conciliatory measures, was next de- 
liberated ; and indeed, upon a second view of the 
affairs in Peru, there appeared a strong ray of hope 
that more fortunate results might be expected 
from adopting a milder course. It was appamit, 
firom Gonzalo Pizarro's own conduct, thai the last 
degree of unlawful ambition had net as yet taken 
possession of his mind. His solicitude to excul- 
pate his conduct in the eyes of his sovereign, in- 
dicated, that notwithstanding the excesses and ir- 
regularities of his late proceedings, he still pre- 
served an inward sense of dread and laespect for 
that monarch. By trying to improve this ft'ame of 
mind, more might be anticipated than by an inju- 
dicious contempt of such favourable symptoau. 
It was therefore advisable, every circumstance 
considered, that policy should be adopted in pie* 
ferenee to force *; and the Spanish ministera came 
to an unanimous resolu^n of following this ooutk. 
Reasonable concessions were to be made to a man 
who, by an imprudent provocation, might be in- 
duced to seize. on the whole. And those negotia- 
tions were entered upon, which, though withottt 
showing feebkneaa on the part of gov^ttnment^ 
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Baighitend t6.an»Dg6 attun to Uie general satis- 
fociion. 

• fiat theae important and d^cate schemes de« 
manding a man of no ordinary character and a- 
failities to bring them to a snccessfol termina- 
tion, the choice of a person capable of conducting 
80 vast an undertaking, next occupied the atten- 
tion of the Spanish court. Experience had taught, 
that a man of unbending character and rigorous 
disposition, ought not to be intrusted with the 
mission ; and the unfortunate. results attendant on 
the admkiiBtration of the Viceroy Nunez Vela, 
made the Spanish ministers solicitous to steer 
dear of a similar mistake. Persuasive manners, 
and mild eloquence, knowledge of men, and pro- 
found discretion, were requisite, rather than mili- 
tary talents and unbending severity. After much 
deliberation, the^choice fell upon a person, who, 
both from his retired mode of life, and his unob- 
trusive merit, appeared at first unfit for so important 
atask. This was Pedro de Lagasca, a priest holding 
the rank of Counsellor to the Holy Office. This 
individual had already been employed by govern- 
ment in transactions of trust, though not fizzling 
hy external display of importance, and he had 
ujiiformly acquitted himself to the. complete ap- 
probation of his employers.. Though he nei- 
ther held any public function under government, 
nor mixed apparently in the turmoil of afiairp, 
his abilities were well known and appreciated by 
ike ruling . powers. He possessed, a natural elo- 
quence of manner and address — great suavity of 
temper, accompanied with resolution — integrity su- 
perior to the most dazzling allurements- — and pro-. 
found wisdom both in the conception and execu- 
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turn of the most difficult meafma. Thus, thongh 
to appearance not poflseased of that name or rank 
in the nation winch might joslify the choice^ the 
Spaniah cabinet did not hentate in selectiBg La« 
gaaca aa the fittest person to carry their yiews 
into eacecatiao. 

The Emperor approved highly of the eleetioa 
which bad been made, and sent testimonials to Lft- 
gasca of bis esteem for bis person. Sach flattering 
demonstiEtionB were not less deserved by the indiTi* 
doal on whom they were bestowed, thm they were 
honotind>le to the monardi, who had the sense and 
justice to nudce them. Lagasca was indeed a maa 
of superior merit. His abilities, though greaty 
were yet vastly inferior to hia moral virtues. The 
severity of his conduct towards bimscdf, was only 
surpassed by his leniency and kindness towards 
otfam. He waa neither to be intimidated by 
fear, nor dazzled and seduced by ambition* Pos- 
sessing great candour of mind, and a contempt for 
wealth and honouis worthy of a philosopfaery the 
only reward which he expected from ihe labori* 
otts and arduous task in wbidi he was about to 
embark, was the coudousnesa of having sorted his 
Country. Thus, he refused to be made a bishop 
-i^-an dievation which the ministers thought it pni« 
dent to give him, in eider that he might appear 
under a more dignified character in the New World* 
He would not receive any distinction or title ; and 
the only fnnetiona which he accepted, were those 
of President of the Royal Court of Audience at 
Lima. His disinteffestedness was equal to the ele* 
vadon of his views, and to the purity of hia conduct 
in every other respect. He solemnly protested a* 
gainst reosMng ai^ sabry^ or^emolament of any 
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kiady for the discharge of the duties of his office. 
Nor would he encnmber the royal treasury with any 
QselesB expenditure. His retinae was solely com- 
poeed of a few indispensable domestics ; for he was 
assiduous to romoye every shadow of pomp from 
his mission. The solitary favour he acceded to, if 
fjuronr it could be called at all, was, that the mem- 
bers of his family might be supported at the pub- 
lie expense during his absence from Spain. * 

The great merit of Lagasca s conduct is further 
^[ibanced, by a reference to the personal disabili* 
ties under which he laboured, at the time that this 
important mission was intrusted into his hands. 
He was in a yery advanced stage of life, and his 
eooBtltQtton was broken by weakness and infirmity. 
Added to this, were the fears natural to a man who 
had neyar been ei|>osed to the dangers of a long 
T^yf^e, or to the terrors of an unhealthy climate* 
Still, notwithstanding such serious drawbacks, 
he did not hesitate one moment to embrace the 
pvoposal of his sovereign ; and he prepared for de- 
paitnre with equal zeal and alacrity. But Lagas* 
ca, though he appeared so disinterested in every 
tfeing that regarded himself, insisted that he should 
he furnished with discretionary powers to act as 
the occasion might require. As he had the ser- 
vice of his king and country solely in view, and 
aspired to no other reward, he was doubly interest- 
ed in the fortunate termination of his undertak- 
ing. The distance of the country, the perplex- 
ed:aad complicated state of affiadrs, and the diispo- 
flitions of the various persons with whom he should 
ieome in contact, reqvdred the most ample grant ; 

* garatet-rGom^fa, 
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as time would be lost, and opportunities of great 
advantage foregone, by baling to apply for instme^ 
tions to the. coart of Spain on every occasion of 
difficulty or importance. He accordingly required 
to be invested witb unlimited authority over all per- 
sons, parties, or causes ; that be might have the 
power to pardon or to punish, to award recompens- 
es, or suspend from office or emoluments, according 
as circumstances should prescribe. The functions 
of a judge, or the command of a general, were also 
io devolve upon him, as he should think it prudent 
to assume either ; and every functionary of the Spa- 
nish settlements, whether civil or military, was to lend 
him assistance, whenever he should deem it expedi- 
ent to demand it* Though this requisition was 
solely made witb the view of promoting the success 
of the affair i and though the ministers were per- 
fectly convinced of the purity of Lagasca's intent 
tionS, still such an extraordinary grant of power 
seemed to encroach on the royal perogative, too 
dangerous to be approached by a subject; and 
the ministers, accordingly, would not bestow llieir 
sanction on the demand. Charles, however, view- 
ed the subject in a very different light. He bad 
sense and elevation of mind suffident not to fore- 
go real advantage for a mere question of form. 
Persuaded as be was of the integrity of Lagas- 
ca, he knew that no abuse of authority could be 
dreaded from him; and besides, the arguments 
which be adduced in support of bis pretensionsy 
were founded on strong reason. He, therefore, • in- 
stead of seconding the opposition manifested by 
his cabinet, readily assented to die demand of 
Lagasca ; and that personage, gratified at this tes- 
timony of royal confidence and esteem, hasten- 
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•d to prepare for his departure. This was soon ac- 
complished ; for he bad neither men nor haggage 
to encnmber him. That great man set oat upon 
a dangerous and formidable task, armed with no 
other weapons than his abilities and virtaes — his 
cross and breyiary. 

Lagaac» landed at Nombre de Dies on the 
27th of J«]y» where he found Heman Mexia 
commanding for Pizarro. Mexia was at the 
head of a considerable force, and had orders to 
oppose any hostile invasion; but the arrival of 
Lagasca was not calcnlated to create alarm. The 
appearance of an old priest without troops, was 
aot indeed an object of dread ; and his landing 
was accordingly qnietly permitted. His arrival at 
Nombre de Dios excited rather laaghter and con- 
tamely in the soldiery, than any other sentiment. 
Some of those rade adventarers began- to behave 
with the ntmost disrespect towards the old man^ 
who, in retam, conducted himself with the ut« 
most humility and placidity of address. * These 
oalavourable symptoms soon faded away. Mexia 
had a secret interview with Lagasca, in which it 
was agreed that this officer should lend his aid to 
promote the plans of his sovereign. He further 
instructed Lagasca concerning the state of the 
country. The fleet at Panama was commanded 
by Hinojosa, which officer he depicted as not very 
difficult to be brought over. A secret treaty was 
then entered upon, and measures concerted for the 
promotion of the scheme. 

Lagasca then repaired to Panama, where Hino- 
josa was stationed with a competent garrison, and 

* Fernandes. 
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in oonmuid of the ieet. Hw raeeplion ftt tUs 
place was as (kTOwaUe as he could denire. HiiMi» 
josa behaved towards lam with «kuidaess and le^ 
qiect ; and the mild aspeet and fanaihle deport* 
ment of the priesty easily conciliated ^ pubtic 
fayonr. Lagasca announced himself as a hendd 
of peace; and his whole deportment tended to 
conoborate this statement. - He declared that bo 
came commissioned by bis Majesty to look iato 
the affiiirs of Peru, not in order to cteal ont pnniih* 
ment, or to exercise Tmouioas imthority, bntlo 
heal the wonnds of the coontry, and adopt efory 
measnre condndTo to a genetal padficatton, and to 
an oblivion of the past* He added^ that he came 
with fall powers to repeal diose obnoxioas lasia 
which had excited their alarm, and had been the 
caose of past distariMmces ; tliat every grievance 
should be redressed, and every offence paydo a ed, 
provided the people showed themselves willing to 
return to the path of order, and bowed in deference 
to the laws and to legitimate authority. 

The venetmble age, ministMial cfaaraeter, and 
conciliating mannen of Lagasca, gave weight to 
these protestations; and they were acconiingly 
received with the most iavoambie feeling. Her* 
nan M exia had already been wen over. Hinojesa 
soon followed his example, and several ofBcers of 
diednction did the same. Shortly after, Lagasea 
was pot hi posseenon of a competent force ; the 
garrison at Fnama yielded to htm, and HI* 
nqjosa surrendered the navy. This anapimonrt 
commencement of his nmsion • encoofaged La- 
gasca to proceed in the same pmdent manner; 
and to lose no time in pushing forward his 
first advantage. He sent to Mendoaa, the "Vice- 
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tof 5f Mmoco, requestiiig bim to lend Ub aatist* 
anee to tbe semce of his Majesty ; and he also 
dMpatehed messengera thnraghont the oomtry, in 
Oftler 10 pvonmlgBte the tenor of the fimctions 
widi whioh he came tttrasted by the King of 
Spain. As Lagasea was exceedingly ayerae to 
idl measnies contrary to peace,. and felt horror 
at the sbeddtng of human blood, he had deter« 
mined to exhaust e?ery endeavour, and make use 
of every means, before he should thiak of hav^ 
log reeourse to such mekncholy extremes. He 
wrote, therefore, a mild and eonciUatory letter to 
IHssarro, .annouaeing to him his arrival, the beofr^ 
volent motives by which he was actuated, and his 
ttdent widies that they might labour zealously 
wMone accord, in order to second tbe prudent 
and paternal views of his Majesty, b this lettei 
he enclosed another from the King hims^f to IH« 
«ttTO, in which llie latter was absolved by Us 
Mjj^esty of all criminal views towards sovereign 
authority, and was excused for the violent pro* 
eeedings which he had adopted on pretext of the 
Viceroy Nuiies Vela's imprudent and vexataoas 
cenduct. At the same time, however, the King 
required Piearro to lend his aid and obedience to 
Li^asea, who was folly empowered to investigate 
the a^Rsdrs of the couiitry, and ito execute suob 
measures as he might think proper to adopt for 
the re-estabiishment of onler and prosperity. * 

Gonealo Pizarro» as soon as- he received these 
kitters, called his two confidential counsellors, Car- 
vi^l and Cepeda,andvead them in their presence^ 
They tlmk enAered into a consultatioB on the line 

^ Zarst» 
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of coBdnct wUch tbey ought to follow* Fkttio 
showed more than ordinary irreaolntiony and anxl* 
ouflly demanded advice from his two friends. Cap* 
▼ajal gare his opinion first. He said, that sinoe 
Lagasca came as a messenger of peacoy and was 
empowered by his Majesty to revoke the obnoxious 
laws which had given rise to the late dissensioB^* 
smce they were again to enter apoh the full pos« 
session 6i the emoluments and privileges due to 
them by right of conquest — he saw neither jnstioe 
nor policy in offering the least shadow of hostility 
towards the royal envoy. On the contrary, it was 
his firm opinion that Lagasca ought to be received 
as the herald of good tidings, and be treated accord- 
ingly with every demonstration of joy and respect. 
He suggested that they should go forward to meet 
him, and bring him in triumph to Lima. 

Cepeda's advice was totdly contrary to that of 
the Teteran. He alleged, that they had no positive 
security for the fulfilment of the President's pro- 
mises; that he had merely uttered fine words, 
which he might violate at pleasure, when occasiflli 
required; that it would be madniess in Piaano 
to admit a wolf into his fold, because he came 
dressed in a lamb's skin ; that he ought not to 
suffer himself to be dictated to, while he had the 
country under his jurisdiction ; and that the appa» 
rent kindness of Lagasca was assumed, to hide the 
duplicity of hii designs. Two opinions so ooasf 
pletely at variance could not- but perplex Pisano 
in a lugh degree.> He accordingly retired from the 
consultation, not only without haring made up his 
mind, but even in greater uncertainty than befom. 
If there was, however, any deviation from a neu- 
tral sentiment on his part, it leaned rather to the 
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side of Cepeda. Soon after, another meeting was 
ootwaied, which consisted of abont eighty persons^ 
compociing the principal officers of the army, and 
the leading men in the city. A long and interest* 
ing debate took place, and opinions were again di- 
Tided. The majority, however, of the debaters, 
as well as the more prudent among them, strongly 
adrpcated the advice giren by Carvajal ; while 
there were others equally anxious to support the 
opinion of Cepeda. * 

Pizarro, still undecided, sent an answer to La- 
gasoa, making Sr pompous display of loyalty, giving 
a florid description of the services which his bro- 
thers and himself had done to their King and coun- 
try, and representing the indifferent manner in 
which all their labours had been repaid. He com** 
plained of the imprisonment of his brother Ferdi- 
nand in Spain — the almost destitute state of his 
nephews, the children of Don Francisco — and, in 
fine, he made use of every argument, to show that, 
though his family had merited so much of their 
country, they were unjustly overiooked. This mix- 
ture of loyal professions with complaints was calcu- 
lated to let matters remain unaltered ; though it, 
nevertheless, gave a hint that Pizarro, however ap- 
parently inclined to peace, was in secret more de- 
cidedly disposed for war. This suspicion was soon 
ripened into certainty ; for the Governor made no 
difficulty of showing openly the real sentiments 
by which he was' actuated. He was firmly attached 
to the opinions of Cepeda, but not from the rea* 
sons alleged by that subtle lawyer. Pizarro, on 
the contrary, conceived that the promises of La- 

* ZarBte.^Fernandez. 
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gMca ironld be folfilled, that the olmoxioiu 
latioiu would be re^Qked, and the grievancea ef 
the people radreased ; bat, while thete meaauiea 
were adopted for the general good, be apprehended 
that hia own private intereats wonld be completdy 
diaregarded. He foond himaelf deprived of the 
government of Pern, to which he conaidered him- 
self justly entitled ; and he probably antidpated* 
that hia loaa of power woold be followed with 
other calamitiea. 

The violent and haughty temper of Pisano re* 
velted from these considerations. Dwelling on 
the wronga which he had mstained tfarongh the 
ingntitodie of his comitry, and beaidea b^aig ha* 
bitnated to meaanres of reaistance, he foond no 
difficulty in proceeding a step farther. An avow* 
ed oppeaition, onder existing dreomsfeaneea, to the 
royal aothority, coold 6nd neither excnae nor pal* 
liation,—. for Lagasca came to redress, not to oftr 
grievances ; yet Gooaalo Pizzaro acni|ried not to 
entertain ideas of opposition, and to form plans 
of resbtance, which, at an earlier period of lifot he 
woold have regarded with dread lud repngnanoe. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Progress ofLagasea — Baide of Huarina, 

GoKZALO PizARRO W8S now folly confirmed in 
the line of eondiict he was to poreae. He assem- 
Med hk pitedpal adherents, and signified to them 
Ida firm resolution to prevent the President, by 
arms, from establishing his authority in Pern* Carw 
^al, who had been taxed by Cepeda with bMng 
afinad to enter on so bold an mideitaking,' now that 
hUb perceived the Governor so strennonsly bent on 
adopting measures contrary to those which he had 
flOggested, declared that be had given his optmon 
with candonr and sincerity ; bnt, since Pizarro was 
detemuned to follow a different plan, he would ofr- 
ler no further remoiffitrance, and now was ready to 
show his zeal in the cause, by embracing the new 
and dangerous undertaking, with that intrepidity 
which had characterized his long and eventful ca- 
reer. Pizarro immediately sent a deputation to 
Spain, the object of which was preposterous in tiie 
extreme, to screen his unjns^fiable conduct from 
cmMure. He insisted on receiving from the King 
s confirmation of his continuance in the govern- 
ment of Peru, as this was ardently desired by the 
whole community ; and as it was^ besides, t^e only 
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means of presemng peimaaent tranqaillity in the 
oonntry. The President Logasea wae then per- 
emptorily ordered by Pizarro instantly to quit Pa- 
nama, and retom to Spain. * 

The GoTemor now gave free tent to the ar- 
Utrary tendency of his feelings* His habits of 
eommandy the recklessness of his dispositiony and 
the formidable attitude which he had assumed in 
Peru, drove him to concert plans and adopt mear 
sures, as criminal as they were wild and eztraira- 
gant* He was sensible that he had committed 
many acts against the royal authority, which the 
Emperor could never forget, nor easily forgive. 
Tlie excesses whidi, at several periods of his ca- 
reer, he had committed, could not be passed over ; 
and, though the law of necessity m^;|it screen 
them, for the present, from just retribution^ yet a 
future period might present opporCnnitieS) and offer 
pretexts, for dealing out their due award* The same 
fears were harboured by the adherents of Pizano. 
Companions in his rebellion, participatoia in hie ex- 
cesses, and sharers in his plunder, they knew that 
their own destuy was intimately connected with 
that of their leader. With determined adventurers, 
the law of present expediency is the strongest ; aiid» 
wiliiout considering the fatal results which their le- 
bellion might produce in the sequel, they came to 
the resolution of adhering boldly to Pizarro» and 
carrying forwand his views in their greatest lati- 
tude. 

There was, besides^ another drcumstaoce that 
allured the Governor to the adoption pf these 
ill-judged and violent measures, namely, the con- 

* Zarate.— H«nnenu 
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•iderattoA of Lagasca's want of means for offerix^ 
awioiis impedimento to their succera. The pacific 
character of the President, his want of officers and 
troops, and every circumstance attending his mis- 
sion from Spain, awoke strange ideas in the mind of 
Piasarro. He conceived, that a minister of peace had 
been chosen by the Emperor to investigate th^ al- 
fedrs of Peru, not because that sovereign sincerely 
wished to adopt conciliating measures, but because 
he could follow no other — because he could not 
send a competent army to reduce the country by 
force of arms. On the other hand, he found him- 
self in a most flourishing position* There were now 
no less than six thousand Spaniards in Peru, the 
greater part of whom were openly devoted to him* 
The natives too, he could easily bring into his 
party ; and his complete knowledge of the country 
gave him another advantage over his antagonist. 
The arrival, therefore, of Lagasca, could inspire 
him with no alarm ; and the failure of the President's 
mission would inevitably induce the Spanish go* 
vemmoit to desist from further attempts, and to 
confirm the grant that he required. 
.' The hostile aspect which Gonzalo Pizarro now 
assumed, without any provocation on the part of 
Lagasca, was highly injurious to his cause. Though 
men had been ai^cnstomed to act in opposition to 
lawful authority, and though they were generally 
disposed in favour of the Governor, yet they consi- 
dered his present conduct as too daring or too cri- 
minal ; and accordingly, many endeavoured to shel- 
ter themselves in time against the coming storm. 
Others, from a feeling of indignation at the extremi- 
ty to which the Governor was carrying bis measures, 
in thus placing himself openly against his sovereign, 
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iiovr openly declared their resolution of a phil i fr 
ing the canse of the latter. Hinojoea, and TarkMn 
other officers of distinction, not only made ft'p«b« 
lie avowal of their intentions, but ezMed all their 
endeavours to persnade the more nndecided-A- 
mong the Spaniards to follow the same eoune. 
This spirit proved contagions, and spread wM 
great rapidity. Lorenzo de Aldana, on whom the 
Governor had relied, joined LagaUca, and with four 
vessels repaired to Tnmbez, where he persifaded 
the officer and garrison of the place to join ^ 
standard of the President. Other defections of a 
like natnre followed ; so that, while Pbarro was 
fondly indulging the belief that Lagasca had ettfaet 
teen compelled to return to Spain, or bad fallen a 
victim to his obstinacy, he was thunderstruck at re- 
ceiving intelligence, that, so far from this being the 
case, the President was in possession of the fleets 
aifd had under his command the troops in garri- 
son at Panama — ^that he was, moreover, rnddng 
preparations to proceed into P^m— «ttd tlm« apU 
rit of disaffection had begun to spread ov«r the 
country. > 

Gonzalo Pizarro was totally unprepared for soch 
unwelcome tidings. But, instead of this imtntSB^ 
citing alarm in his breast, the information only 
served to inflame his rage and indignation. Ife 
immediately made the most extensive preparation 
for war ; nor did he find it difficult to collect an 
army capable of striking awe into his oppottentti 
In a short time, he found himself at the hesid of rt 
thousand men, all good' ftokiiers, and perfecdy 
equipped. * With this force he heeitated not to 
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manik Bgihm the enemy ; but, before pitttiilg hii 
flea into etecutioiii he was anxioiiB to impart A 
eolourmg of JQitice to the violence of his proceed- 
ings. He appointed a Court of Audience at Li* 
ma, in which Cepeda presided, a man whdly snb^ 
aenrient to I^zarro. This tribmial was to examine 
the cfaaigea made against Lagasca, Hinojosa, and 
several others, of having traitorously deprived the 
Govonor of his fleet, and also having drawn away 
his aoldiers from their dnty. Lagasca and his new 
adherents were found guilty of treason, and sen^ 
teaced to death. Cepeda immediately signed the 
sentence; f but some of the members of the Au* 
daenee demurred, alleging that Lagasca was A 
priest, and that they would incur excommunica^ 
tioa by affixing their signatiires to the warrant. 
The document therefore remained dormant for the 
time being, but it did not prove wholly without 
e&et. The semblance of a tribunal and of consti- 
tuted law, if correct in the form, however deficient 
io the essence, of justice, ordinarily imposes on the 
ignorant* Such was the case at present. Those rude 
adventurers of Peru found themselves relieved, airi 
it' were, from the burden of scruples, from the mo- 
ment-that they saw Gt>n2alo Pizarro*s riews second- 
ed by the AttdieneiOi and heard that Lagasca and 
bit companions had been declared rebels and tnd- 
tom. Men flocked from every side to the stand- 
ard of the Govonor, who, with feelings of satisfac^ 
tioQt beheld himself at the head of forces, both as 
to number and merit, bith^to unequalled in Penu 
But affairs soon began to wear a different as- 
pect. Lagasca, now f^y sensible that it was use- 

• 

f^ Zarate.^Femandes.— Herrerlu 
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Ibi^ to expect aoy accommodatioii with 
v'ji assiduoiu in providing all those resonrcea wfaidi 
were necessary to bring the matter to the issue of a 
battle. He had received r^nforcements from Ni- 
caragua, and other Spanish colonies on thecontt* 
nent. Indeed, he was so far improved in his means 
of carrying on the war» that he ventured to leave 
Panama and proceed to TumbeZi whilst he sent 
Lorenzo de Aldana to the Valle de Santa» to wateh 
the movements of Pizarro. The pacific character 
of Lagasca, and his promises^ were attended with 
the most fatal effects to the cause of the Governor. 
The people, some in dread of the violence of Pi- 
zarro, others willing to accept the terms of peace 
offered by the King, daily flocked to the party of 
the President* But the most singular event of this 
period, and one which might justly awaken all the 
anxiety of Gonzalo Pizarro, was the sudden ap- 
pearance of Diego Centeno in the field. We have 
seen, that this honourable man and brave captain, 
having been defeated by Carvinal, had retraated 
into the mountains, and concealed himself in a soli- 
tary cave. There he had remained in obscurity) 
watching an opportunity of di^laying again his 
courage and abilities* That moment was wrived, 
and his services were called into action* 

An inhabitant of Areqnipa, called Diego Alvarez, 
had placed a rag upon a pike in imitation of a ban- 
ner, and at the head of thirteen men had declar- 
ed for Lagasca. With this slender party, he .pro- 
ceeded towards those places where the followers 
of Centeno had been dispersed by CarvajaU He 
was soon joined by many of them, when Cen- 
teno himself, issuing from his cave, took the com- 
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mknd of ibft gallant party.* This bonaisted d 
fifty men^ idl ill provided fw active semce, but 
inakiitg wp in zeal and . eoorage for eray de» 
£ciency. Centeno proposed to them, to march 
boldly towards Ciizco» and make a desperate at- 
tempt to take possession of that • city. Danger^ 
ons and ardnous as the undertaking appeared, all 
the soldiers showed tbemselres eager to enter 
upon it. Cuzco was defended by Antonio de 
Robles, a fearless young officer ; and the garrison 
consisted of three hundred regular troops. But, 
notwithstanding this disparity of numbers, Cen* 
^no loid his gidlant band began tbdr mairch with 
the confidence and satisfiiction of men marching 
to victory. Their commander endeavoured all 
along to inculcate on them, that the inhabitants of 
•Guffco would hasten to join their standard, and that 
the garrison would be induced to follow their ex- 
ample — for they defended' the right cause, which, 
'soono' or later, must be crowned with success. 
' With equal tact and prudence, however, Centeno 
resolved to make his attenqit on Cuzco by night ; 
since it would have been nexttomadnessto approach 
•the city, as if wkh the design of laying siege to it. 
Asides, though he made use of the most flatter- 
4ng expressions in order to encourage his troops, 
•he knew that the people of Cuzco would not pro- 
nounce themselves in his flavour, unless they saw 
him possessing greater chances of success than 
•those which he could now command. The vigi- 
lauice of Robles and his devotion to Pizarro, were 
also serious impediments ; and he accordingly deter- 
-mined to take the place by surprise and stratagem 

* Zaiats.-T-G. de U Vega. 
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ia the darimijM of nights The mxmSkkenUlim 
bMid«iaU«d* turn la advuee wkh (he grealBS^ 
eecreey ta the Tidiiifey ef Cneeo ; asd he was^ hy 
fiiitUnl spies* dnlf apprised of what was goiag 
lorward in that city« His- seheme was. put iata 
eHeemion wilb complete sneeess ; and he renderod 
kimself wilboot bloodshed master of Cnzco» and 
took Roblee prisoner. Centeno hehaired with le« 
nieBcyafterthk triumph; indeed Kobles, an im* 
iMoons yooag man, who comported himself with 
daring impnideDce after his defeat, alone suffiBrsd 
of all thepavtisansof Piaarrointbeplaoe.* Most 
of the troops that had compoaed the garriaeot joia^ 
ed the banneia of Centaoo ; so that he socm fovnd 
himself at tha Jiead of a bmid of men bearing the 
semblance of a legahr army, f- 

GoB^o Piaarro, open reeei^ing iatelligeaoe of 
the capture of Caaeo^ and of the foimidable aspect 
.assumed by Centeno, was no less astonished than 
enraged. He found himself pres s e d both by sea 
and by land, atatime whenhe had every reason to 
hope that his enenuea were either anmhilated, or 
at least in so destititte a condition that they oonid 
only attempt to act on the defensive* But afiaim 
Jiad taken a turn totally unocpected; and a lec 
.medy to the eril was an object of prioMuy eon- 
aideiation. Pizano was, besides, not eerily to be 
dispirited by die vicisritiidea of fortune. Daring 
.his eTentful life, he had been exposed to ao many 
dangers, and had enduied'such extniordiaary eakii* 
.mitieii, diat neither the sfipearance of the one, aor 
.the near apfwoach of the other, oonki rageoder ia 
.his daamtlesa bosom any sentiment of alam or 

• G.delfVcfk f Zsnua-^Gomori. 
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jtaiBdodicf* A# tbe duig» Iroiii the mmrenientt 
of Centenowas tbe most praflskig, lie removed' ta 
aMaek thst captuii without lois of time. With 
«a emdely ezcuBable, under exislfiiig^ drcamntui* 
eeli, preTiemly to ttadertaking his ' march, he as* 
sembled his troops, aad ireiit through^ a cerenony^ 
oii> the valtte of ti^ieh experieiice dught to have 
tanght him to set no price* Thie wis the solemn 
MfmUiistration of a sacred eath, fiiet to the offi-» 
eers, and then to- the army m gtoend, to adhere.^ 
ftdiliMly to his standard till dea&— 4ai oath wh&di 
even those who had already made^ Up' their minds 
to desert, sempled not to take. 

Meantime, Aldana appeared with the fleet in 
the Bay of Lima. This event natofally ineresBed 
the anxiety of Pizarro, who new resolTed'to ex* 
pedite his march. This wae indeed ihe most pm- 
dent step he comld take. It was imperioniAy ne- 
€essary to disperse the troops of CcmtNio, before 
liiat chief assumed a more formidable aspect, or 
effiMled « jnnctien- with Lagasoa. Beeides, Pi- 
uarm, wkhoat It fleet, «oald essay nothing against' 
Aldana. These considsrations, added to the daily 
increase of desertion, determined him to risk the 
0««nt of a battle, as nothing is more fiital than to 
keep soldien in iuaetivicy, while corrupted by such 
* spirit. 

Piaarro commenced his march with unusual ra- 
pidity; but the defection was appallmg. Every 
diy some officer of note, or some band of soldiers, 
had quitted the tanks rand the agony of the 60- 
venttHT was augmented, when he learned that a- 
mong the desmters were some of those very men 
to whom he had been partial, and to whom he had 
shown the greatest Idndnes^ He was next met 
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by Joan de Acosta, aa officer of lank whom be had 
desfiatched tovrards Coaco witk a gallant army* 
AcoBfAt ^piriiad and axhanatedf appeaoed before 
his commander at Areqnifia, with the email rem* 
nant of hie army that \id etiU adhered faithful t» 
their etandard. Pizarro redoubled his Tigilaiiee» 
especially during Jhe nighty . which was the time 
when desertion more generally took place ; hot, de-*. 
spite of his uQwearied efforts^ and the pnnisb* 
ments which he fonad himself compelled to award,* 
he could not check the progress of the defection* 
Indeed, by the time he approached near Hnarina, 
his army was so reduced by desertion^ that he 
found himself at the he«d of scarcely four hundred 
men» hardly a third of the force which he had long 
before* cominanded. 

The enemy came in sight near the Lake of 
Titiaca ; and Centre, confiding in the superiority 
of his troopS) which were twice in number to those 
of the eneiny, redolyed to «tf<M* batde without de- 
lay. .The situalaon of Gonaalo Fizarro was now 
very critical Though a stianger to the reaakotesl- 
suggestion of fear,. and no longer dreadii^ evil 
from the defection of his men, riace thoeetfaal 
remained were staimch adberenks— the companiona 
ip his past yictories and crimes— »he nevertheless 
hesitated to engage Centeno, without previous- 
ly trying the effect of negotiation. He accord- 
ingly sent a messenger to that chief with doth 
patdieSy m which he skilfully put Cenleno in 
mind of tbrir having been: companions in fer*. 
mer enterprises of great, importance and glwy*" 
such as tbe ^Kpeditions for the coaqnestof Callao 
af^ Las Charcas, He reminded him of their 
friendship^ of the many obligations which he owed 
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kto, and of liis haviag preserved bis life, when be 
OHgfat to bare been executed. In virtue of all 
this, be urged bim to enter into some accommo- 
daitioD, by wbicb any difference migbt be adjusted 
mtbout baving recourse to the dreadful altema* 
tive of arms. To this invitation Centeno answer* 
edy in terms which at once evinced bis poHojr 
and his moderation. The letter of Pizarro bad 
been ambiguous ; and it was obvious that he never 
.intended to relinquish the government of Peru. 
This, indeed, would always be an insuperable ob- 
stacle to every negotiation, as the 8nbmis8i<m of 
PisaiTO to the President would be indispensable be* 
lore any attempt at conciliatory measures* Centone 
accordingly answered, that be was equally anxious 
with Pizarro to bring these differences among 
the Spaniards to a friendly termination, and that 
be would promote so fortunate a result by all the 
nsoans in bis power. He said, that he was not 
foi^tful either of the friendship which had existed 
between them in f<nrmer times, or of the^ favours 
be had received ; and' that it was his earnest desire, 
tfaerelbre, to show a «due sense of them, by tbe 
fine of conduct he intended to adopt. He was 
willing to go any length— short of compromising 
liis honour, and the duty which he owed to bis 
King*-^in order to serve Pizarro. He only required 
of him to come to his camp, and acknowledge 
tbe royal jurisdiction, on which every matter would 
h% adjusted to tbe general satisfaction. The Presii 
dent LAgasca, throwing the veil of oblivion over the 
past, would not^ however, forget the extraordinary 
services doae by Gonealo Pizarro to bis country. 
A most honourable destiny would be awarded to 
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bim ; aod. Centeao bimielf wfm\d ii«|^b6$«Qi0i6iMi 
of. forwardiog aoch an ifl8jB0k' * 

This answer of Ceateno waa chara^Uirased bp 
a spirit of justice and moderalien* but waa. in 
jfrom satisfying the views of tbe GoveKBor* Mm 
either would not tmst the asaQsance8.€»f bis - aaa^ 
my, or conceived that the . requisition for Ua 
surrendering was too derogatory to tha 
which he hdd in Peruy and- to the gkrions 
which be had hitherto anjoyed in : the 
Besides, the bribery praciised on his messenger 
awoke bis indignation, wUchy aided by bis dranfo 
less natare, made bim not hesitate to twk the 
event of a. battle. His devoted officers sqcoikM 
his intentions ; and be pndied lowasda Huamwc 
with great alacrity and resolntien. Centene^ beiaf 
apprised of this movementi advanced to meet the 
enemy. He was Yery sanguine of victory, and 
indeed his hopes were fomded on tbe fimeat ba» 
sis. He was at tbe bead of above a thousand neai 
eommanded by officers of equal bravery and es* 
perience, while the army of Pizairo scaaaaly aii 
mounted to four hundred. Carvajal, in wboae 
great military abilities and long experienee in 
war the Governor chiefiy confided, ctispoeed tbia 
body of men with great skill. He detaMtbed 
Juan de Acosta with a small hand from tbe 
main body, to skirmish with the enemy ; and put 
himself at the head of the cavalry, while Piasno 
commanded the infantry. Cepeda» Bacbicao and 
Guevara^ were the officers> next in command, mod- 
each bad posu of importance assigned to tbam. 

On tbe 2atb of Octobei^ tbe battle «ff Huarin^ 

• Zantc-^G. de la Vegs* 
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VfA fhlbe. h mm^' opos tbe wb<de, the l^t coti- 
lestedt as well m ihe man flangvinary and decisive, 
that had •hHheiio been foaght in Peru. Both sidea 
adiraacad at fint ^owly to the eharge, in complete 
«le&ce> aad praeerying atiiol order. The two ar- 
imea then halted, at a short distance from each o- 
th«r> and remaiDed for some time in complete ia« 
a^nty> their eyes fixed npon their aotagoiiists. 
Fwnoy at this ttme, soat Father Herreia, chiq^laiiii 
«f tbe army, to parley with Centeno, requiring him 
ta lel^ him pass on witbpiit offering battle, and» 
cliaiging him with all the calamities that would 
£ollow» should he perversely refuse to comply with 
thia Bequest. The embassy was treated . by the* 
eaoflsy with soom $ as they conclnHed that a feel- 
iag of akanb alone could actuate IHzarrp to send' 
each a message, when affiiirs were on the eve of a 
crisis. The aspect of the Grovemor s army was 
saeh, indeed, as to justify the most sanguine ex-> 
paetalioas on the side <^ the enemy. They felt. 
confident of victory, aad, acting upon this persua- 
sion, Centeno gave orders to charge. 

Carvajal fth«a s^t forward Juan de Acosta 
with his. thirty musketeers to engage the enemy, 
but with orders to keep retreating, in order to en- 
tieethem on. Meantime, he himself remained quiet, 
waiting for the foe being absorbed in tbe pursuit of 
Aoosta, to M\ upon them in a firm squadron with- 
overwhelming force. It was long before the ar-, 
mias came to a general engagement ; for Pizarro: 
avoided such an event with unwearied industry.: 
It was the object of tbe experienced Carvajal to- 
weary out the enemy by partial encounters and- 
skirnHsbes, which might tend to exhaust the* 
iftrengthf aiid derange the order of Centeno*s army. 
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These stratagems were at first snceeesftil ; batr Cen- 
teno was not so raw an adept in the art of war, as 
not to perceive the object of the enemy ; and he 
was too well aware of the advantage which he 
possessed in a saperior force^ acting besides on a 
level ground so favonrable for its evolntions. Cen* 
teno commanded, therefore, his cavalry to diarge 
forionsly the wing led by Pizarro, as it was the 
one on which it would be easier to make an im- 
pression — ordering, at the same time, the whole 
of bis mfontry to follow dose, and second the ex* 
ertions of the cavalry. 

The onset was characterized by nnnsnal in- 
trepidity. The attack was so rapid and oveiw 
powering, that its shock was terribly felt by the 
enemy. Pizarro's soldiers were overthrown and 
put into confusion, and the general himself nar* 
rowly escaped with life, — a fortune whieb he owed 
only to the goodness of his armour. He was 
compelled to take refuge in the centre of the in- 
fantry, which was soon closely attacked by tin 
conquering enemy. Cepeda was overthrown, and 
badly wounded ; and the sounds of victory were 
heard from the army of Centeno. Pizams conceiv- 
ing ibat the day was lost, had resolved to quit bis 
post, and fight desperately to meet a glorious deaUi. 
But Carvajal, with a coolness and composure 
that showed at once the veteran warrior and the 
deep politician, ordered his men to remain quiet 
and collected, and to direct an uninterrupted fire 
upon the rear of the enemy, when closely engaged 
with Ae other portion of the army* Th4s mui«en- 
vre began to change the aspect of the day. The 
musketeers, with unerring aim, continued to an- 
noy the enemy, who was now vigorously diaiiged 
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bjr CttrvBJal and bis men. Pizarroy who bad kept 
retrasthig^ cheered by the present advantage, re<* 
donbied bis exertions, and victory began now to 
incline towards his side. Nothing could exceed 
the antmosity of the two armies ; the contest was 
long disputed ; bnt the cause of Rzarroat length 
prevailed, and a most signal and complete victory 
was obtained. 

The carnage was very great. Centeno had about 
three hundred and fifty men killed in the battle, to- 
gether with his second in command, and every other 
officer of note. The number of the wounded was 
oonsidevable, amounting to an equality with the 
dead ; besides, about a hundred died in a short dme, 
from the badness of their wounds, or from neglect. 
The remnant of the army dispersed in every direc- 
tion, and was hotly pursued by the victors. * There 
is much exaggeration in the account given by Go* 
mara, of the cruelty used towards the conquered. 
Among other things, he charges Carvajal with hav- 
ing boasted that he had killed a hundred men, and 
among them a priest ; whereas the veteran, what- 
ever • might have been the number of those who 
foil by his arm in battle, did not slay a single 
man after the victory, t The loss of I^arro was 
also Cimsiderable, if measured by the numerical 
standard of the forces he had brought into the field* 
He had about a hundred men slain, and many 
wounded, among whom were his principal offi«- 
cers, Cepeda, Acosta, and Guillen. 

The booty which the victors found in the camp 
of the enemy was very great, and amounted, in 
value, to no leas than one million four hundred 

• Zsiate, &c. t O' de Is Vega. 
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thmsMad peMM. * DI«go Centeiio was, &t Ae ^mtf 
of the balile» so enfeebled by malady and by pnn- 
ous fatigue, that he was unable to takeanactire part 
in it. He was carried on a Utter ; but when he 
perceiFed the day irretrievably lost, he moanted a 
horse, and, with the greatest difficulty, succeeded 
in effecting his escape* He wandered for a long 
time accompanied only by a single attendant, wbo 
was a priest ; and, after a variety of perilous escapes 
and hardships, at length reached Lima in saie^ 
ty, but in the last stage of want, distress, and ex- 
banstion. 

The victory of Huarina was such ascQuld not have 
bsen anticipated by either party. By tins single 
Stroke of fortune, the aspect of ai&irs was oomf^tciy 
changed. It was a severe blow to the PresidentiS 
party, while it served to re-establish Gonaaio Pizaivo 
in bis former power. Indeed, the splendour of 
the present adbievement was such as to command 
admiration, and to excite dread in the breasts of 
those who had forsaken his cause. Many began 
to consider Pizarro unconquerable in the fiekU— > 
the more so, from his being supported by Carvajal, 
the first man in Pern with regard to military a» 
bilities. This persuasiou produced great results ; 
a reaction soon took place, and the numben of the 
Governor s army began to increase with the same 
vapidity that had marked the. previous dooert isn. 
from his ranks, f 

* Fernaadex. f Zanita.^^Gonutta, &«.. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Fortune declares for the Preeideni Lagasca*^ 

Bloodless Vudory obtained by Atva, andJDoumfal 

{^ Pitairpo and kis 'AdkermUs* 



Ths prosperity which the recent triumph seemed 
topfomise to Pizarro, was bat of short coBtina*> 
aaoe. Though he fonsd himself in a moi« for* 
midable attitade than ever, events had taken place 
4n other parts of the empire to eatdte his deepest 
ttnxiety. He received intelligenee, from varimia 
qoartersy of the movements of the enemy ; and he 
perceived that, instead of havmg completdy de* 
stvoyed the party of Lagasca by the vietcHry of 
Hnwinay he should be obliged to exert new efforts 
before he could see such an enrent aceomplished. ' 
No sooner had Gonimlo Pizarro quitted Lima^ 
with the view of advancing i^^ainst Centeno, than 
the fedings of the inhabitants, suppressed hidierto 
by his dreaded presence, b^;an to find a free vent. 
They soon ripened into open revolt; the royal 
standard was greeted ; and Loremso de Aldana^ 
having effected a landing, took possession of the 
capitd. Nor was this the only subject ef alarm* 
Lagasca, about the same time, made his af^ear* 
ance at Tumbes, »t the head of five hundred roeoi 
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and his prese^ice ww followed by the noost Intel 
results to the cause of Pizarro. Gradually, erety 
one of the neighbouring settlements began to de- 
dare for the President, till at last he found him- 
self complete master of all the country roinid. 
The number of his forces was augmented every 
day ; a fer^eot zeal for the royal cause was exhi- 
bited e^ery where ; and Lagasca, overjoyed at his 
rapidly increasing advantages, seemed not to ap- 
prehend the terrible power with which Pizarro was 
At that moment invested. 

Lagasca continued to exhibit that spirit of mild- 
ness and moderation which was natnral^to his cha- 
racter, and which had so efficiently promoted his 
views from the oommencement. More anxious to re- 
claim than to punish — more willing to perauade 
than to conquer — ^he appeared, on every oecasioiii 
to place greater confidence in his character sA a nd'^ 
Ulster of God, than in his high functions as dele- 
gate from a most powerful soverttgn. Averse to 
the shedding of human blood, he was firmly re* 
solved to try every expedient before be had re- 
course to that extremity. Yet whiles in his whole 
deportment, he appeared anxious toeviBce that 
disposition which ought to distinguish a ministet 
0f the gospel, he waa not negleetfol of taking 
sueh prudential measures for war as bespoke him 
fKwsessed. of no less military capaci^» than of 
.virtue and benevolence. The people began to 
look upon the President not only with esteem, but 
with that kind of deep veneration whick great 
merit, allied to simplicity of mamiers and wtpre- 
tending modesty, is always eertain to inspire. The 
diminutive, and even ungainly q>peaiaDce of La- 
gafca, his total want of pomp^ were foigotteo; 
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pad flone of those very men who had heaped 
abuse and ridieale on a poor harmless priest, as 
they conudered him when he arrived on the coast| 
now completely changed their sentiments, and 
were prodigal of their professions of obedience and 
respect* 

The President, finding himself in an attitade 
powerfal eaoogh to banish apprehensions, did not 
hesitate to adirance into the inland country ; and 
accordingly departed for the pleasant vidley of 
Xauja, whidi he selected' as the place of ge- 
neral meeting for the Royalists. This valley, 
situated in the way to Cozco, was admirably ad- 
apted, both from its situation, and the fertility of 
its soil, to the purpose for which it had been 
chosen. Lagasca arrived at the place without in* 
Gonvenienoe, and resolved to make a considerable 
stay. * He was ind^ced to this by many con- 
ffideratiooQ* His favourite scheme of arranging 
raattera amici^ly, dwelt so strongly on his mind, 
that, even in the present advanced state of affairs, he 
did not forego all hopes of accomplishing his wishes* 
He still indulged the thought of entering into ne- 
gotiations with Pizarro, and was resolved to make 
another attempt at this, before risking the issue of 
a battle. Besides, though his troops evinced great 
aseal in the cause, and seemed animated by the 
most honourable feelings, he could not but per- 
ceive, that the qualities of devotedness and courage 
ac^ not alone sufficient to obtain the palm in war, 
Discipline, and habits of military life, were also 
indispensable; and in these requisites his army was 
father deficient. Composed, in a great measure, 

* Zarate.«-Femandez« 
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of young Toltantbem, tod df numt ttnafecasfb^iM 
Id the use of ahns, fais troops, though eontiSidi^f 
in their ranks man^ officers of note, as well as' ve^ 
teran soldiers, nppented, noTeftheless, ▼astly iit^ 
ferior to the army of Gonasalo Ptzarro^ coiunsting, 
as it did, of the flower of the ttilitary force in 
Pern. Such considerations induced the Fk^ident 
Lagasca to order the fall traihing of his neft^ 
and he spent several mdiiths' at Xanja in ^caie 
eke'rcise^. 

As soon as Pedro de Valdivin, the Governor of 
Chili,' hlid received intelligence of the arrival of 
Lagasca, and the t^bellfon of Pisarro, he hastened 
to lend his assistance to the royal party ; and ho 
now appeared before the Pk^ident wil^ a consi* 
derable reinforcement. His presence in the eamp 
was of the greatest consequence, t» it tended to 
dispel some of the fears which hadlieen of late 
observable, and to arouse the spirits of the aol* 
diers, which had begun to duoop. The dedstve 
victory of Huatina, and the total diseonifitnr^ 
of Diego Centeno, on whom the firmest relianee 
was placed, had ' been attended with disoountg^ 
influence upon the troops of Lagasca. Those 
who had escaped from that disastrous field j paint- 
ed in such vivid liolours the extraordittary con* 
rage and fortune of Pizarro, no less than tile uo- 
equalled military abilities of Carvajal, that those 
names had become a by- word of terror with many 
of the soldiers. But the snival of yaldi»il^ wM 
n numerous train of officers of distinction and df 
veterans, tended to remove the ill efieets whleh 
such a spirit nugfat ultimately have produoed ; and 
Lagasca, with the ^vice of his principal adherents, 
to keep his men occupiedi and exhilarate their 
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siindsy instituted aetenl martial ezerdsea and 
gamaSk A round of festiWtiea took place, osten^ 
sibly to celebrate the arrival of Valdivia, though 
motives of more vital importance had suggested 
this idea. * 

Lagasca and his army passed the winter, which 
was very severe* at Antahuaylla, and then renewed 
his march with great regularity and order towards 
Cuzeo, which was occupied by the enemy. After 
the battle of Huarina, Pizarro, elated with so ex- 
traordinary a success, and anticipating the most 
extravagant prospects, was little inclined to listen 
to proposals of accommodation* He waa now at 
the head of a thousand men ; and his late victory 
had so firmly established his reputation as a fortu- 
nate and an experienced commander^ that he seem- 
ed to entertain a notion that he had chained des- 
tiny to his car for ever* Indeed he was so infatuate 
ed by this glittermg delusion, that he neglected to 
pay due attention to the advice even of those men 
to whom, in former times, he had listened with 
a respect and deference little short of what is 
shown to unerring oracles. Cepeda, who had in- 
variably exercised such a decided influence over all 
his measures and resolutions, was now disregarded. 
That subtle lawyer, whether from some hidden 
motives, or for reasons of a more honourable na- 
ture, showed, after the battle of Huarina, a differ- 
ent set -of opinions from what he had evinced 
previously to that event. He now appeared as 
strongly inclined to peace as formerly he bad zeal- 
ously, advocated measures of resistance. He ad- 
vised Pizarro to enter .into some accommodation 

. * Femandeitr-Cr* de la Vega. 

u 
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with LagBBca. He uiged argameiits which 'wm 
at once ingenibos in form, and just in substance. 
He said, that a most £avonrable jnnctare present- 
ed itself for commencing amicable arrangements, 
as the advantageous position in which Pizarro stood 
precluded all suspicion that he was actuated by 
sentiments of fear, or by any other unworthy mo« 
tive. On the other band, L^asca was eagerly 
inclined to an amicable adjustment, and Pizarro 
could easily obtain such terms as would screen at 
once his honour as a soldier, .and protect the bulk 
of his fortune. 

The sagacious Cepeda had perhaps other mo« 
tives for following bis present line of conduct ; for, 
even at this stage of the proceedings, he began to be 
suspected of acting in concert with Lagasca. Pi- 
zarro paid no regard to the rempnstrances of Cepe- 
da, nor were those of Carvajal attended with greater 
success. This old veteran, strange as it may ap« 
pear, was now strongly inclined to listen to terms 
of accommodation* Though a sen^ent so much 
at variance with his usual disposition, and with 
the former bent of his life, may seem strange, it 
is nevertheless susceptible of easy solution. Car- 
vajal, though he had, firom the conunenceoioftt, 
advocated the most decided measures^ had. at last 
found that Gonzalo Pizarro was not fitted to cany 
so gigantic an undertaking, as the one in which thej 
were embarked, to a sncGeasfnl termination. Hence, 
when Lagasca made his appearance in the Goiintry» 
he had, in opposition to Cepeda^ counselled the Gio- 
"vemor to submit to the President, as the most pm« 
dent course he could adopt. . He did not perceive 
in Pizarro those abilities, and that strong decision 
of purposci necessary for catnpoiiBg in open arms 
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«qB;i^Bt a Boveieign, and fw aeltagf m direct oppo* 
shion to deepl^r^rooted prejodieeB. Gotizala> Pi** 
zBvro, though -poBsewed of extraordinaiy military 
brnrery, was defieieiit in political courage. While 
contending against the King in op«i rebellion, he 
appeared still anxious to keep np a semUaaee of 
respect for his sovereign ; he seemed, asit were> an- 
xioQstohide firom the conviction of his own mind, 
the magnitude of the offence of which he found 
himself guilty, hut which he had neither ^e reso- 
lution to repent, nor ^ spirit to despise. Hiis 
tiame of mind was fraught wilii imminent danger ; 
&nd Canrajal, intbnat^ aware of it, was anxious to 
follow th«( eoufse which was certainly die most 
prudent. Though victory had crowned the ex- 
ertbns of the party, and though this- achievement 
at Huarina was one of the most splendid th$t is 
i^oided in the annals of Uie New World, the 
searching eye of Carvajal, and the calmness of 
thought that actuated his every motion, dearly 
discerned Ae gatlmring^stovm ^t was to burst up- 
<>n them. Seong, howeveiv €k>ngEalo FIzarro averse 
to follow the adneoy not only afforded by him and 
Cepeda, hut also by other principai men, he de- 
^^Bted, resolving however to adhere faithful to his 
fi^kandard.« 

• Carvi^, perceiving the Governor so decided 
^S^'^'nt peace, endeavoured to inculcate the most 
salutary instructions for the furtherance of the 
<>pf)osite course. He adroed Pi^tirro to disband 
aU ^o»B soldierB that had belonged to the army 
^ Centeno, as he said that^no reliance could be 
placed upon mfifi goaded widi the^ shame of defeat^ 
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and bound to Fmuno by no more ondnnMe ties 
than those of compulsion. Instead of dmg any 
service to the canse^ their presoice in the army 
would only tend to produce the most nuscfaioreas 
effects. To tUs adnce he added another, ternUe 
no donbti but most effective in its consequences if 
put into practice. Carvajal obsored, that die 
army of Lagascahad been increased to a very great 
number ; yet it could only churn the advantage of 
a mere numerical majority* The amount of good 
and weU-disciplined soldiers was compamttwly 
small; and the great mats was composed of a 
miscellaneous crowd of sailors and disbanded ad- 
venturei9i with a mixture oi the lowest rabble^ It 
was easy to conceive the sentiments by which 
such an assemblage must be actuated. The ma- 
jority, though apparently animated with zeal for the 
cause, were far from sincere ; and had volunteered 
their services solely with a view to the great booty 
which, they expected* would hil to their share in 
the contest. They advanced towards Cuneo^ no 
doubt with an impression that great wealth wsoaki 
be accumidated during the sack of the town. To 
obviate this inconvenience, and crush the hopes, of 
the enemy, Carvajal advised Pizarxo to demolish 
the town, and, nher taking away as many artides 
of value as they could carry, to destroy the xest. 
He abo wished that the flocks, as well as evary 
article of food, should be removed from all those 
places through which the enemy was to paas» in 
order that desertion might take place aneog a 
crowd of undisciplined men, who would ill putjip 
with such severe hardships and disanpointaeniK.* 
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PHnsro reftned to follow this conne. He cQtild 
COBoem no extreme nigeney for this measure^ 
aer any necessity of resorting to each calamitous 
eBBpediieBtSt wh^i he folt confident in his own 
power* Besides, he allegedy that> to abandon Cnz- 
to m ruins to the enemy, and retreat before his 
approach, was a course unworthy of a yeteran army 
aeoostomed to victory, and would argue an indeci- 
•ion or a pusillanimity ill corresponding with their 
former cwiduct. Pizairo being accordingly r^ 
^▼ed to meet the foe, and Lagasca adyancing in 
the meanwhile towwds Cuzco, die Gotemor made 
tiioice of Juan de Acosta, one of his principal 
officers, to advance, and oppose the crossing of 
the river Apurimal, which Lagasca was obliged 
t» pass before he could reach the dty* Acosta 
fttled in his enterprise, uid returned precipitiately 
to Cuzco, with 1^ intelligence that Lagasca was 
^vancing by a rapid march towards the city. 
Piiarro, upon this, issued orders that the army 
ahonld be in readiness to depart for Saesabuana, a 
plaoe distant about four leagues from Cusco. 

This resolution was taken against the advice of 
Garrufali and the more prudent officers, who said 
it were mcNne politic to await the enemy quietly, 
tban to fotigne the troops with an unnecessary 
narcb, which would only lessen ^ k^urs of the 
enemy. But Gonzalo Fizarro, and the younger por* 
tion oif his officers, being eager for an engagement, 
dfispised the counsels of the more experienced 
vieeemBS. Henoe^ when the army quitted Cuzco, a 
auriancholy spirit of discontent was perceptible ; 
«or wens these unfovourable symptoms removed 
when they arrived at Saesabuana,' and came in 
sight of the enemy. There were in die ranks of 
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PuEfUTo iboTe ihwe hvndrod of thu fonner fol- 
lowen of CentenOy whom tin GoFernor had. in^ 
jadieioufily kefH in (he anny, and whose fide- 
lity be hinself began now to doobt ; but ihe tine 
for a remedy was past*. * Lagasca's army amomt- 
<kl to neariy two thonaand men; bat, thoagh doable 
in namber to: the trDopa of Piaarro, they weee 
Fastly inferior in discipline and in habils of war* 
Still, the FreodflBt entertained the most sangvine 
hopes as to the result of the campaign. He had car* 
ried on a clandesdne correspendenee with Cepeda, 
who was, as we have aeeny one of the most in- 
fluential men in the party of the Goremor ; and 
that lawyer had assnied him, by means of a friar, 
that, should Fiaafra refoae to enter into any ac- 
commodatioii, he wenld desert with a consider- 
able body of the toeops, and join the rayalstandafd 
before a bi^le took place. * 

GoQzalo PiflffTo now sent two priests to parley 
with the President. He required Lagasca to ex* 
hibit the royal docoment, by which he was depm- 
ed of the goyemrnsnt of Pern, afeatmg^that^ upon 
Hs production, he would lay down Us arma and 
submit ; but that, if he did not present this doea* 
ment, and if, after the present rei|aisition, he atiJl 
preserred his hostile attitode, he was determined 
to engage in a coniict, the disasters of whidi he 
laid upon Lagaaca'e head. The latter, leaining that 
the priest* weie endettrouring to bribe his men, ar« 
rested them* bat showed smch lenieney of deport- 
ment. He then replied to the requisition of Pi- 
^arro in mild language^ expressing ardent wmhes 
for an accommodation^ He eanieatly eonj ur ed 

* 
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ihB OovBtBor td lay down Ihb larms, as he covM 
not 'employ them tiiidetf exis^iig circamstances, 
without being considered a traitor and a rebel. 
He said that he was empowered to grant a fall 
paidon for past offisnces ; and this he would 
most joyfoUy bestow on him and his follow- 
ers, if they surrendered like datifal subjects, and 
noged ^emsdves roond the royal standard. He 
added, that Pismrro had not now a shadow of 
pretence for oontinning the rash Une of conduct 
which he had adopted, as, by the revocation of 
the ebnoxibas laws and regnlations, every subject 
of complaint was remoyed from the Spanish colo- 
Bfists in Peru. He accordingly earnestly urged 
Pizarro to avert the drea^il ctdamities which were 
on the point of falling so heavily on a multitude 
of his fsHow^countrymen, who, instead of joining 
in mutual aid and support, were now prepared to 
destroy each other, f 

. This answer evinced great kindness and mode^ 
raition ; but the chief to whom it was addressed 
treated it with contemptnons disr^ard. Pizarro 
was so infatuated by the favours of fortune — he 
placed so great a reliance on the fidelity and va- 
kmr of his troops, and was so confident of victory 
«^^that he conceived an mswer characterized by 
moderation to be full of arrogance ; and he would 
not enter into any fiieudly arrangement with La- 
gasca. All thoughts of peace were, accordingly, 
dirown aside; and the two armies prepared for 
that conflict which was now unavoidable. 

By the dawn of day, on the 9th of April 1548, 
Flnano began to form bis ranks. Cepeda was in- 

f Gomanu ' 
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trusted with thai part of tba dniifwhiAhtdhUmt' 
to devolved on Camjal ; for this TOloiwiy ansofcd 
to see the Governor tbns obstinately tient en par* 
suing his own impnident views^ had retired tern bk 
important station, and resolved to fight in the miks 
in no highm- capacity than that of a simple officer* * 
No sooner w^e the armies ready to engage^ than 
Garcilaso de la Vcgm an o^ioer of note, put spms 
to his horse, and fled to the camp of Lagaaea» 
Cepeda was waiting for an opportnaity of follow- 
ing his example, but was compelled to defer his 
design for some time* The battle began by a few 
discharges of artillery, which were attended with 
no effect; when Cepeda, pretending to recon< 
noitre in advance, being well mounted, swUoft' 
ly darted over the fieldr vad joined the- enemy* 
His arrival, which was expected by Tjagns€a> was 
hailed with great joy, as it was thought mateiial 
for deciding the fortune of the day. This fatal ex** 
ample was followed by othi»B with such, rapidity, 
tliat Pizarro was a;t length awakened from his de-i 
lusion, and began to feel the deepest anxiety* 
The veteran Carvajal, meanwhile, who had antieip 
pated this calamity, and was at the same time 
piqued that, by the folly of the Governor, they 
should have been reduced to this perikma 
)Lept singing aloud, 

<* Estos mis cabellieos madre, 
Sos a dos me los Uefs el ayrs* * 

" Alack ! my mother, these my hairs, 
The mad is carrying them by pairs. * 

The desertion continued to increase in sjoch 
• adela Vegja. 
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idMOuag ttumer, that, ia a short time, all sort of 
^keipiuie was lost, and the soldiers began to slip 
away without the least somple. I^zarro in vain ex* 
erted sJl bis endeavours to recal the deserters. The 
loaiiiple was contagions; the eril past ail remedy; 
for every one began to follow the bent of his in- 
dioadon. Some laid down their arms, others be- 
took thomselvea to flight, and the greater number 
passed over to the enemy's camp. In this ex- 
tremity, seeing the day inevocahly lost, P^snrro 
taming, with a look of sorrow and amazement, to* 
wards a knot of officers who still remained faith- 
ful to him, exclaimed: ^< Grentlemen, what remains 
for us to do now ? " To which Juan de Acosta 
answered resolutely, " Seiior, let us rush upon the 
foe, and die like the ancient Romans. "* 

PiaafTo, either tlianderstmek, or despondmg at 
ao unexpected and overpowering a calamity, had 
not strength of mind enough to follow the advice 
of his gallant companion, but tamely said, *< Since 
aU ray men go over to the King, I will follow 
th^ example. ** f So strange a resolution— one 
indeed so much at variance with the daring and 
elevation which characterized Pizarro^s well cal- 
eulsted to excite surprise* Yet history is not un- 
provided with instances of a similar nature ; and 
men who have been, throughout a long career, 
distinguished for extraordinary energy of character, 
}iave, at some p^od, evinced such unaccountable 
weakness, as demonstrates the iatticacy of the hu- 
man mind, while it overturns every theory that pre* 
tends to expound them. Pizarro then directed bia 
course towards the enemy's camp, attended by Juan 

* 0omai«. f Zarata. 
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.de Acosta, Middcmado and Gvevara, ^o adktfbd 
'faithfully to bka to the very kat. Hiey surrender- 
ed to the first of ilie Presideiit's officers litem 
fthey met, and were conducted into bis presence 
. withont delay. Lagasiai departed, on this occasieo, 
-iiroro the mildness which nsnaUy marked bis cha- 
racter; and indignant^ no dotibt, at the obstnAcy 
ennced by Pizarro, as well as elated by so signal 
and bloodless- a victory^ he could not help up- 
ibraiding his &llen foe for his criminal ccmdnct. 
•Pizarro felt the indignity and humiliation of his 
•present state ; and, with some degree of hamgfati- 
^ness, answered, ** Sir, this country was conquered 
at the expense, and by the achievements, of my 
'brothers and myself. I was appointed to its go- 
▼emment both by the requisition of the cities, and 
by the will of my brother, empowered to name a 
successor by the Emperor himself." LAgaeea, 
'vexed at the unbending haughtiness of his pri- 
'soner,' ordered him to be removed from his mght ; 
Bnd intrusted him to the care of Diego 6enteno. * 
' Meantime, Francisco Carvajat had endeaeroured 
to save himself by flight. Unwilling to follow the 
example of his chief, as he knew that no toewy 
could be extended to them, he fled from ^ fieM; 
but his exertions were net seconded by liie horse 
which he rode. With great difficulty, he succeeded 
in escaping from the scene of action; but, having 
to -traverse a rivulet, his home fell Bear ita bnnk. 
Carvajal bdng very corpulent, and oppressed both 
widi ftitigue and the weight of years, was nnaUe 
to rise; and in this situation he was found by a 
party of deserters belonging to his own troopa. 

* Gomanu— Zai)ftte. — &, de la Tegs, &c. 



,TbeBa wretekefl wecB OTVi^oyed sfe the oapliii!e> as 
th«7 eoD^^'red bttn to be :a prize of the greatest 
^110' in the eyes of theemmiy ; aad they expect^ 
ed> to. be not oidy pardoned, bnt rawarded, oa de^ 
Upsring iip> the hardy veteran to the PresidMit. He 
^pras eoaikictied, with shouts of joy and oongratnla)' 
ikoBf to the tent of LAgaaiea; and an iaunense nnnn 
her thronged forward. to behold the extraordinary 
man^ whohadTenda«d inmself fsmons alike for 
bis great, deeds and for his acts of cmelty. He 
HAS loaded with icproacbes and cnrses, winch he 
endared. with imfisrtiirbeble coolness and int^flfeiv 
enoe. To the charges which were made against 
him by the President, Centeno, Valdivia, and other 
officers, he deigned not to return an answer ; and 
all the time he was in their presence, he com- 
ported himself with a calmness approaching to con- 
tempt. 

None of Pizarro's officers succeeded in making 
their escape, except Juan de la Torre. He was 
indebted for his sf^ety to a faithful Indian servant, 
who concealed him in a hut in Cuzco, where he 
remained about four months, at the end of which 
he was discovered by a Spaniard, and arrested. 
He was afterwards condemned to death, and hang- 
ed. The affisiir at Sacsahuana had occupied so 
little time, that, by ten o'clock in the morning, 
every thing was in as perfect tranquillity, as if 
there had not been any hostile encounter. Indeed, 
in the battle itself — if the action merited at all 
snch a name — merely ten or twelve men were 
killed among the followers of Pizarro, and only one 
in the army of the President. * Lagasca, highly 

* Gomanu 
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pleased at having obtained bo bloodless ii victory, 
now issaed general instmctions for securing the ad- 
vantages which be derived from it. The reduction 
of the country was completCy and no yestige of the 
party that had caused so many disturbances was 
any where to be found. The greater part of the 
army had returned to their duty ; and the few des- 
perate men who could excite any apprehensions, 
were now captives of the President, and strongly 
guarded. Their fiite was in his hands. It was 
now in the President's power to apply a radical te* 
medy to the evib and dissensions in Pern* 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Execittum of Ganzah Pizarro, Carvqjal^ SfC,-^ 
Thikr Charackra — Condusioiu 

Laoasca, considering himself now m peacefal 
possession of the country, displayed that beneyo* 
lence which had so strikingly marked his formei" 
proceedings. He pardoned almost -cW the offend- 
ers, except those whom, from their obstinacy and 
dangerous character, it was judged indispensable 
to punish. The tranquillity of Peru, as well as 
public example, requirod the sacrifice of Pi^rro, 
with a few of his principal accomplices. The very 
next day, the prisoners were tried; and, as the 
charges brought against them were fully proved, 
sentence of death was passed upon them. The 
depOTtment of Canrajal, during his confinement 
and trial, was extraordinary. Tliere was a degree 
not only of indifierence, but even of levity and 
buffoonery, displayed in his conduct, wholly nn* 
becoming a man of such advanced age^ and on 
the point of being thus ignominiously sent into 
eternity. He was visited in the prison by several 
individuals ; some led by curiosity, others bringing 
strange requisitions. A tradesman, among others, 
came to demand the restitution of a great sum of 
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money, and pathetically remonstrated with Carva- 
jal on the danger his soul would incur in a future 
state, if he neglected to settle his debts before he 
departed from this world. This strange applicar 
tion, made to a man who had not a coin^ to call 
his own, was answered by Canrajal in his usual 
style of jocularity. '^ Friend, " he said, smiling, 
" what are yon saying about a great debt ? the 
only one with which my consdence reproaches 
me, is that of a rud, which I owe to an old pub- 
lic-house keeper, at Seville ; sa go your ways, and 
don't trouble me with such stones. ** 

Caryajal was dragged to the place of execution 
with Ignominy, and oBderweiil his late with ex- 
traordinary coolness, and even iacfiffepnce. He 
was hanged the day after his capture^ in the eighty* 
fourth year o£ his age. * His l«ag carett of life 
had been deyoted' entirely to the professieii of 
arms; so that he possessed eensnmmale know- 
ledge in the art of war. He had served iii Italy 
under Gonzalo de Cordova* and had partieakr*- 
ly distinguished himself in the bottle of Raven* 
na, whepe he fought, as ao ensign. He may 
justly be considered as the most expericBced and« 
^kilfnl officer that er&c appealed on the scene ef 
American conquest ; and bos supexiortty- in- military 
tactics was uaiversally ackaowled^edb fint he con- 
tinnally stained the lustre whickwonldfaaee attended 
his valour and abililieB,, by the ferocity of his con*' 
duct. He was ef so sanguinary a chacacter, that 
be inflicted death for the most trifling* offeaees*^ 
even for no ofience at all, when he'considercd lint 
the sacrifice of human bk>ed iim» fiwonrable to his 

. . : , : :* ^omsif. _ j i ■ > 
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scheiaM.' Hil rigour with r^§^ lo inSlitary di»- 
cipliiie was carried to audi aa extremey as to ere* 
ate a senaatioli of dread and horror, among die in- 
defieadent and lawless adyentarers, who had hi- 
therto been accnstoued to conduct themselves aa 
best suited their purpose, and without much refe- 
rence to martial regulationsv His name became^ 
tb^efore, a by-word of terror ; and, though his so* 
verity was attended with beneficial results te~the 
army^ by the establi/shmentof military discipline^ 
it is not less true that it induced many to desert. 
Neither his capture nor death created any sense- ^ 
tion of pity at regret ; for, though his merits- could 
not but be genmUy apprecaated, he waa univer- 
sally an object of dread or abhorcence* Carvajal- 
had nothing to recemjoaend him in his personal ap- 
pearance. He was of middle stature, but of such 
corpulency as to deprive his person of all pretea^ 
sioBS to elegance and noble bearing* * 

The principal adherents of Gonzalo Pizuro un- 
derwent a fate eim^ to that of CarvajaL Juaa 
de Acoeta, Maldonado» and other gallant officers, 
were sacrificed to expediency and necesuty; for 
Lagaeca, though averse to the spilling of human 
bkiodt jnstly conceived, that men who had borne 
so consp«eiieins a part in the rebeUiou, and were^ 
besides^ noted for odier. excesses) ought not to ex-* 
perienoe that iadulgeace whidh, in similar cases, is 
awarded to inferior and less dangerous detinqueots^ 
The heads of Acosta and Maldioaado- w«'e expos- 
ed in irctn cages in the pubiic market at Cuzeo, 
mdiAose of the other ^fcers were sent to differ- 
ent <ntm of the empkei to undergo the same igao- 

.* JZariite. 
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rainf • * The precifntancjr with which these ▼&« 
rioaii ezectitkine wece eondactedy argued the itnport- 
anoe which was attached to the Tietims ; for Xa* 
gaaca felt aware that he could not enjoy complete 
flecurity, as long as Pisnurro and his devoted com* 
panions remain^ alive. The Governor, from the 
period of his interview with tlie President, fore- 
saw that he had n6 mercy to expect, and that his 
fate was sealed. A most extraordinary change 
occurred in his whole character and deportment* 

From the moment he was confined under the 
charge of Centeno, he began to walk about in a 
pensive and melandioly mood, and would not al- 
low himself to be interrupted by any one. When 
night arrived, he inquired of Centeno if he might 
expect to live that night ; and being answered in 
the afBrmative, he took a short repose, but rose 
betimes, and b^|;an to walk about in the same tram 
of reverie. He refused to take any nourishment, 
though he was repeatedly urged to it ; nor would 
he pay the least attention to the apparent respect 
which, owing to his rank, Centeno thought pro* 
per to testify. Early in the morning, IMaarro ask- 
ed for a priest, with whom he spent all the time 
until his execution in the exercises of devotion. 
He appeared to be wholly absorbed in so owfol 
an occupation, and Aowed sincere repentance for 
the excesses and transgresnons of his stormy Mfe* 
He then mounted a mule, and proceeded to the 
place of execution without being bound. He car- 
ried in his hands an image of the Virgia, and n 
crucifix ; and was attended by a great number of 
priests, to whose words he seemed to be pnyiig 
profound attention. 

* Zsfite.— 6. de Is 
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HoMotBded the platfonn whtra he 'was to snf* 
lev deAth, with the grefttast fiimiiesB and compo* 
mife^ bat showed not tb» least token of that ha^ 
vado and indiffeveoce ^D^nch k so often assamed to 
display a contempt of deaik^ but wbtcb, instead of 
HkpressiB^ the beholden with sentiments oi admi* 
iation> natvmlly oreates fedings of horror and die* 
gmt* Piaarro advanced to the border of the plst* 
isnn, and cast a look npon the sunoimdiag mnlti* 
Slide, whom ho appeared desivoos of addresnng; 
Indeect im this motley ciowd wese ssany of his 
tafcte TOteraaSf companions in his perikms expo* 
ditibnsy and pastakers of his giory and disasterok 
£iaarf o then^ in a lend, .dsar^ and collected ▼oice^ 
aaid^ ^ it ia wdlr knowa^ to yon, tliat this empire^ 
iui wktdb I am about to safifar des^ was conquer^^ 
od by my bsothttrs and myself. Many of you 
h^e ptesent are indebted for 4fao weakh yon pos^ 
sess^ ei^er in Indiaos or lands, to the gift of my 
brodwr the Marquess, oc myidf.' Many thesoarev 
dao^ who haTe expenenesd repeated K^eiis of 
personal kindusa; and others who, tm: account 
ot- a^ long. oompaaioBBhiip m tronble and peril, glory 
and adventure, ought to hear the mime of Finaro 
wbh some degiiso of regard.. To all diese I now 
mttka known my poverty* I die in eactreme indi^ 
gpsttcoi; so poor, indeed, that the tery dress in 
i|bich I am atdred is tobeeoass, according to law^ 
the propestyof the executioner who is to sever 
my head from my body. I die, therefore, with* 
out the smiJlest means of defraying the expenses 
e§ my. burial, or obtaining the aid of those prayers 
»id masses aecesaary for the repose of my souL 
I beseech you then, a§ friends and Christians, to 
help me with your -charity, and to do that after my 
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death which my ntter destitation prerento me from 
«eciiriDg in life* I die a Christian ; and, through 
the merits of our Saviom*, and your prayers and 
charity, I hope for the remission of my offences. " 

This address, delivered in an impressive tone 
and manner, created a deep sensation among the 
assembled multitude. Groans and sighs were heard 
on every side, and tokens of sincere sorrow dis- 
played in the looks of the greater number of spec- 
tators of the tragic scene. The head of Gonzalo 
Pizarro was then cut off with a single stroke. It 
was afterwards carried, together with that of Car- 
irajal, to Lima, where they were placed in iron 
cages in the public square. His houses at Cuzco 
were razed to the ground, and a pillar erected on 
the spot, on which was the foUowing inscriptiion ; 
— '^ This was the property of the traitor Gonzalo 
Fizarro." His mortal remains were interred in the 
conv^it of the Lady of Mercies at Cnzco, where 
lay the bodies of the two Almagros. They display- 
ed thus a striking similarity in their lot, all three 
having been warriors and conquerors of Peru- 
all beheaded at Cuzco — and being now all united 
in one grave. * 

Such was the end of Gonzalo Pizarro, the 
youngest brother of that extraordinary famQy, 
whose achievements, excesses, sufferings, and 
crimes, have been so conspicuous and memorable 
in Pern. He was inferior to neither of his bro- 
thers in the requisites of a hardy soldier and an 
able commander, though, certainly greatly so to 
Don Francisco in genius, and to Ferdinand in abi- 
lities. But his conduct was not so maiked by 

• G. de la Vega. 
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craritfy and not so imbaed with the darker feel* 
ings of revenge. Though not remarkable for ana* 
Tity of temper^ he was yet atill very far from me« 
ritmg that odiom for sanguinary atrocity which mo^*^ 
dem authors have affixed to his memory. Almost 
all the contemporary historians represent Gonzalo 
Pizarro yery differently from the picture thos afford- 
ed of him. Indeed, Gwdlaso de la Vega describes 
him as <^ generous, affable, incapable of deception^ 
of an unsuspicious temper, possessing elevation of 
souU and endowed with all the qualities which a 
noble mind ought to possess." But, without, adopt- 
ing implicitly the statement of this historian, the 
reader can proceed with due caution in forming an 
estimate of his good qualities, as well as views. 

Gonzalo Pizarro possessed a handsome person^ 
and a graceful and martial carriage. His consti- 
tution was strong, and capable of enduring extra- 
ordinary fatigue, as it is easy to discover in the 
course of his eventful life. He was a capital horse- 
man, and extremely skilful in the use of various 
weapons ; a good marksman and arcb«:; and the 
best adept in the management of the laoce, that 
had appeared in the New World. The Pizarros 
were born in the city of Trujillo, in Estremadura* 
a province justly renowned for having supplied by 
£iir the greatest portion of the conquerors of Ame- 
rica. By a singular coincidence, the most cele^ 
brated warriors, both of Mexico and Peru, were 
of that province; viz. Heman Cortes, Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa, the four brothers Pizarro, the brothers 
Alvacado and Cbaves, Garcilaso de la Vega, Al- 
varez Holguin, Hernando Soto, Sandoval, and 
many others of inferior note. 

The lawyer Cepeda» who had been at least 
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equally cnminai with €iOiizalo PLocio and Carra^ 
jal, had his life spaied by Lagasca^ on accoopt 
of ihe aemca whkh he bad done to the csnae, by 
Ua desertion at sa eritieal a periods Indeed^ the 
seraoe waa one of gceat magnhode^if wa consider 
the effeots by which it was foUowed ; £or k iafliip 
enced materudiy in the genecal desertioiL a^nek en- 
sued, and which decided the fate of the day. Bat 
his tieason coald not be treated with reapect» nor 
honoored with a reward. His preTious condBCt 
had been ao mackedy that, even with the gceateat 
kiBtadB of indnlgmice, it conld not be passed orec 
with indiflbrenoe. Indeed, die life of Cepeda was 
remarkable for sndi a thorough disregard of pria- 
dple, as ought to consign Us memory to etacn8& 
contempt. It presented an iUustiatiDn of such re- 
fined treachery, as is seldom to be met widi in lus* 
tory, elthoagby unfortunately,, it has beea ceospH 
cnously ead^bited in Penu Cepedai first betmyed 
the Vioevay Naaea Vela,.and, fay his infinenea and 
exertioiisy was thoi cause of the refaelUan of the 
Audience^ and of the disturbencea which foUowed« 
He next entered into negotiation with GonaakrK* 
sarro to bettay his associates, o^iah he did ; and^ 
alter ha had been distmguished by the confideaas 
of that commander, and held a most conspicnona 
station in his army and government, ha nltimalely 
betrayed him akio^ to pass orerto Lagasca, the man 
whom he had himself nsA long faelbra condemned to 
death. Such a character conld not but bedcspicable^ 
at the same time that it was dangerous; and,acoord- 
in^y, Cepeda was sent prisoner to Spain shortly 
itfter the fate, of his companions, and ended his 
days miserably in confineasBat. * 

♦ Zarate.-1.0omara. 
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- Sach was Ae fete that attended the principd 
accomplices t)f Gonealo I^Barro. In the contem- 
plalaon of audi a seriea of commotioiis, excesses of 
every kind, and executions, die mind is inspired 
with a feeling at once of horror and soiprise* The 
lustcny of the discovery and conqnest of Pern is* 
indeed, remarkable for a far greater proportion of 
crime and violence, than that of any other part of 
the New World. But a portion of the ama2&- 
ment prodsoed fay such events wHl vanish, on !► 
careftd examination of the causes ky which they 
were prodnced. The manner of preparing exped^ 
tions in America, and of carrying on war, was pre- 
judicia} in the extreme. Each adventurer, consider- 
ing hhcnself as acting solely on his own acconnt, paid 
no farther deference to authority, than he thought 
conducive to his interest, or dian his narrow capaci- 
ty deemed strictly just. The confusion cooseqaent^ 
on such an order of things soon became obvious. 
In the strug^e far power and command among the 
different chiefB, eadi adventorer chose that side 
which best answered his purpose, without any re- 
ference to the sacred dictates of duty and justice. 
Hence the continual shifdng from one side to the 
other ^— hence also, the detestable acts of treachery 
which distinguished ^ese calamitous events. The 
method of enlisting officers of note was as injuri- 
ous as it was unprincipled. Without reference to 
the justice of the cause in wbidk diey were to en- 
gage, or the duty to which they had already sworn, 
distinguished chiefs and veteran soldiers were ac- 
tually bought over, not merely by the promisecr of 
emoluments in lands and booty after the campaign, 
but wi^ large pecuniary gratuities, which were set 
down as a sort of earnest of what was to follow. 
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Gonssalo Pizarro spent fire himdiBd tbonsand pesos 
in raising an army of a thonsand men ; and Lagas* 
ca spent nine hundred thousand in levying soldiers 
against that commander. * The gift of lands was 
fitill more preposterous. Cepeda, in reward for 
having persuaded the Audience to acknowledge 
the usurped authority of Pizarro, received from 
that chief a grant of territory worth an income of 
a hundred and fiity thousand pesos. Hinojosa, for 
having surrendered the fleet and abandoned his 
duty, received from Lagasca lands which yielded 
a rent of two hundred thousand pesos, f 
' These vast acquisitions of wealth were not only 
powerful incentives to treachery, but were also at- 
tended with other fatal results. They diffused 
among ^ose rude adventurers an eager desire for 
grandeur, to which they had never before dreamt of 
aspiring. The continual state of excitement which 
prevailed among the Spaniards in Peru, was not 
certainly calculated to soften their disposition ; and 
this, together with the complete contempt and de- 
reKction of the most sacred ties that bind man 
to man, produced a degree of reckless indifference 
and lawless cruelty, as deplorable as it was exten- 
sive. The civil war among the Spaniards in Pern 
is one of the most rancorous and ferocious ever 
recorded in history. I>uring the rebellion of Cron^ 
salo Pizarro, about seven hundred men fell in bat- 
tle, and no less than three hundred and eighty were 
executed, j: Of these the deaths of three hundred 
are attributed to Carvajal. 

^ The ties of honour," says Robertson, ** which 

* Zarate— -Henrera. f G. de la Vega. 

I Henrerat 
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onght to be held sacred amoDg soldietB, and the 
principle of integrity interwoven as thoroughly in 
the Spanbh character as in that of any nation^ 
seem to have been equally forgotten. Even the 
regard for decency, and the sense of shame, were 
totally lost." The Viceroy Vela was betrayed by 
the Judges, who were sent to co-operate with him ; 
and Gonzalo Pizarro was deserted by the very man 
who had counselled his revolt, and experienced 
most largely his liberality. Hence the dreadful 
state of confusion, anarchy, and demoralization 
which prevailed in Peru at the time of Lagasca'a 
triumph; and it certainly required repeated and 
vigorous exertions, as well as a great lapse of timoi 
before any thing resembling permament order and 
tranquillity could be established in the country^ 



Lagasca having thus put an end to the rebellioil 
of Gonzalo Pizarro, and brought the delinquents 
to punishment, found that his labours were not yet 
terminated, but that his exertions were required in 
the land before he could peaceably return to Spain« 
The malecontents in every part of the empire laid 
down their arms upon receiving intelligence of the 
fate of their leader, They r^Eidily submitted to 
the government of the President, and seemed even 
anxious to show their ardent zeal in his service ; 
but Lagasca was aware, that, despite of these iia- 
vourable demonstrations, obstacles still existed 
to a complete tranquillity. It was not to be an- 
ticipated, that violent, unprincipled, and daring 
adventurefs, accustomed to disorder, and averse 
to coptroli should aaddenly change their nature. 
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wkI bMOOM datifuly CMtcnCed, and ordcrij fsab^' 
jects. 

Two penedies claimed now tbe attentioii of the 
Fkieaident, for effecting tbe objeet that dwek on his 
mind.. These were, to keep thoee adTentorere in. 
conttnnai oecnpodon, in onder to divert their raindt 
from attemptug freeh distaibancet ; and to be^ 
Bto«r jwwaraa on snch indindnab as had, by their 
aid and fapport» contribated to the •access of the 
loyal cause. These two ]4aa8 faecarried into im* 
mediate execntioii. Hia liberality was censpiea* 
onsly displayed ; and while he evinced a scmpn* 
loos delicacy in not appropriating any thing to 
hinHclf, he was lavish of benefits to his aedoos 
adherents. He then availed himself of the nsnal 
canr^ntof ambition of the time, to disencnmhertfae 
state of all those turbulent and dangerous spiritSy 
whose absence was of vital importance to the im» 
provement of affairs. He nominated Pedro de 
Valdivia to continue the conquest of the kingdom 
of Chili, and to make new discoveiies in those ex* 
tensive territories. An expedition of equal im^ 
portanee was intrusted to Diego Centeno. This 
wis the great undertaking of exploring the vast 
regions winch were situated .near the River de la 
Plata. The military renown of Valdivia and Cen* 
teno, and tbe hopes both of acquiring riches^ and 
of being freed from a stiict system of life, nata« 
rally induced all the reckless adventurers to enrol 
themselves to follow these expeditions. Accord- 
ingly, in a short time Lagasca found himself rid of 
these needy soldiers and desperate characten who 
afforded' a continual source of anxiety to his mind. 

But a source of mucb discontent, that threat* 
ened serious results, w«s <^ned in effecting the 
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'Tej^aarixmenio^ or dniaribnticm of lands and IndiaaB 
emong the triumpbaal party. In cooseqaence of 
the death of fdl the f»iiicipd adherents of Pizarro, 
M well as the confisGation made of the property 
of the inferior ones who still sorviredy immense 
-wealtii, amounting to more than two millions of 
pesos of yearly MTennet derol^ed on the Presi- 
dent. * Thongh the booty was great, and though 
Lagasca shewed a striking disinterestedness in not 
appropriating any part of it to himself, consider- 
able perplexity arose regarding its distribution. 
The claimants were so numerous, and evinced sudi 
extraordinary arrogance in their pretensions, that 
to satbfy the avarice and sdf»love of them all, ap^ 
peared a task of tnsncmonntaUe difficulty. La- 
gasca was hourly besieged with representations^ 
to which he was compelled to lend an unwilling 
ear, and pay the most deep attention. The bet- 
ter to perform these functions, he withdrew fram 
Cuzco widi his secretary, to a place about twelve 
miles distant, where he might at leisure, and 
without interruption, examine the justice of the 
various pretensions, and conduct himself in the 
6ilfilment of them with the strictest impartiality* 
In this seclusion he passed many days ; and hav- 
ing made out the several allotments, according to 
rigid principles of justice, he set out for Lima, 
leaving the document to be published some days 
after his departure* 

The President was compelled to adopt this mea* 
sure, to prevent the commotion which he antieiT 
pated the promulgation of the decree would occa- 
sion. He foresaw, that, under existing cireumstan- 
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ces, the most impBrtial act could not escape witb- 
oat censure* To enter into debate with each dia* 
contented individaal, would be endless; imperioosly 
to Mnse to hear him, woald be impolitic. Nothing 
therefore remained, bnt to take shelter from the 
storm before the crisis of its explosion. This he did 
in time ; and, as he had expected, the violent pas- 
sions of men were soon strikingly displayed, npon 
the publication of the document he had left behind. 
The rage of the malecontents was at first formidable, 
and was exhibited in the most opprobrious terms. 
The deepest accusations were hurled against the 
President, and the purity of his motives strongly 
disputed. From this the unruly soldiers broke out 
into infectives, and even proceeded to threats. Bat 
their fury did not stop here* The fashion of appeal- 
ing to revolt and sedition, which had been so preva* 
lent in Peru, was deemed the most efficient measure 
to be adopted. Accordingly, many of the more dar« 
ing already began to look out for a leader capable 
of conducting them to the field, in order to redress 
their fBtncied wrongs by force of arms. 

Fortunately, Lagasca was endowed with ex* 
traordinary nerve, and was equally distinguished 
for his activity and for his prudence. He imme^ 
diately applied himself to provide a remedy for 
the evil. The execution of one turbulent soldier, 
and the banishment of three others, together with 
other prompt operations, restored tranquillity to 
Cuzco for the present. Lagasca then revised the 
document of the nparHmientos^ and made such 
modifications and alterations as he judged, adfis* 
able. He next devoted his attenton to introdao* 
ing a more simple method of collecting the royal 
revennci as well as promulgating such regulations 
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as might be conducive to the prosperity of tbe 
country. His unremitting endeavoon were crown* 
ed with socoess ; and after a yariety of troubles 
and vexations, he accomplished all the purposes of 
his important mission. 

Lagasca became now very anxious to return to 
bis native country. His age> his infirmities, and 
the severe labour to which he had been subjected 
of late years, made him long for the enjoyment 
of repose. He accordingly intrusted the govern* 
ment of Peru to the Court of Audience, and de- 
parted for Spain the 1st of February 1550, leav- 
ing the country for the time in pwfect tranquillity. 
He carried along with him for the royal revenue, 
the sum of thirteen hundred thousand pesos, which 
by economy and regularity he had been able to 
save, after defraying every expense consequent on 
his Muous undertaking. The reception which he 
met with in Spain, both from the court and the 
people, was such as was eminently due to his vir- 
tues and abilities. The services which he had 
rendered w^re great, but not more so than the 
principles of honour and rectitude by which they 
had been invariably accompanied. In summing up 
the merits of Lagasca, however, we cannot do bet- 
ter than copy the words of Doctor Robertson. 
Speaking of the President, the historian says^.- 

'* Without army, or fleet, or public funds ; with 
a train so simple, that only three thousand ducats 
were expended in equipping him ; he set out to op- 
pose a formidable rebellion. By his address and ta- 
lents he suf^lied all those defects, and seemed to 
create instruments for executing his designs. Ho 
acquired such a naval force as gave him the com- 
mmd of the sea* He raised a body of men able 
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to cope with ihe vetenm bund whidi gave lavr to 
Pent. He traaqvlBhed their leader, on whose anas 
▼icUNy had hitherto attended ; and, in place of an- 
archy and uatuimdony be established the gorem- 
ment of laws, and the authority of the rightfnl to* 
▼ereign. But the praise bestowed on his abflities 
was exceeded by that which bis ytrtoe merited. 
After rending in a country where wealth present- 
ed alhirements which had seduced every pereoa 
who had htlberto possessed power there, he retum* 
ed from that trying station with integrity not only 
untainted, but unsuspected. After distribntiBg 
among his countrymen possessions of greater ex* 
tent and value than had erer been in the disposal 
of a subject in any age or nation, he himself re* 
mained in his original state of poverty ; and, at the 
very time when he brought such a large feemit to 
the royal treasure, he was obliged to apply by pe- 
tidon for a small sum to discharge some petty debts 
which he had contracted during the course of his 
service. Charles was not insensible to such disin- 
terested merit. Lagasca, was received by him with 
the most distmguished marks of esteem ; and be> 
ing promoted to the bishopridc of Palencia, he pass- 
ed the remainder of his days in the tranquillity of 
retirement, respected by his country, honoured by 
his sovereign, and beloved by all." To this pane* 
gyric nothing need be added. 

Lagasca's absence from Peru became soon ve- 
marked, in ^e disorders which began again to 
prevail over the country. For many years, despite 
of the wise regulations which the nesident had 
made previous to his departure, the tranqmUity 
of the land was continually distwbed by fiesb tu- 
mults and disord^s. It is long before men aecus- 
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tomed to mismle, and ripe for violence and revolt, 
can anbmit to that cnrtidlnient of nuBchievonB in- 
dependence, required in an orderly and well con- 
stituted state of society. These insurrections, 
however, were promoted by private discontent, and 
the public did not partake in them as afiairs that 
interested the whole community. Such dissensions, 
therefore, would take more space in the recital, 
than, from their real importance, could be justified 
in this rapid sketch of the conquest of PenK— 
which naturally terminates in the death of Gonza- 
lo PizaiTO, the last of the brothers, and the principal 
conquerors of the country* The subsequent events 
belong to other periods; and we shall, therefore, 
leave for them a place in other annals. 



TH£ END. 
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